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Many modern authors of eminent ability have em- 
ployed their time and talents in writing tales of " those 
who go down to the great sea in ships," but they have 
generally taken for their hero some fierce and bloody 
pirate, or daring and desperate smuggler of a past age. 
Such lawless characters, however, may still be found, 
engaged in that iniquitous traffic, the slave-trade, or 
pursuing their avocation on the coast of China, with 
all the cruelty and wickedness for which their prede- 
cessors were so notorious. 

It is true that, by going back to a distant period for 
their themes, they have a more widely-extended field 
for the play of their imaginations, and are less liable 
to severe criticism^ on the score of consistency ; but 
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at the same time they have less hold on the feelings of 
their readers ; for when perusing a tale of the present 
time, instead of thinking of the characters, the inci- 
dents, and the scenes, as things that were, or might 
have been a century or two ago, we are vividly im- 
pressed with the fact, that even now events equally 
startling, deeds as dark and desperate, scenes more 
horrible, may be enacting on the bosom or the borders 
of a distant part of the same ocean, that laves with its 
salt waters the shores of our own happy land. 

But the present will recede too far into the past, if 
we lengthen our introduction, so let us proceed to our 
story at once. 

It fell to my lot, along with many other British sea- 
men, to be " hard up " on the beach at Hong-kong, in 
October 1866. 

Owing to hostilities having commenced between the 
British and Chinese authorities at Canton, commercial 
business in the south of China had almost sustained 
its death-blow, and there was little prospect of any 
revival for some considerable time. The merchant 
ships had to leave the ports of Canton and Whampoo, 
and come to Hong-kong. All those that had been 
waiting for cargoes of tea and silk, being bound for 
Europe or for the United States, were manned by 
Europeans. In many instances, these were discharged, 
and the vessels were either laid up in this harbour, or 
went out on the coasting trade with a crew of Lascars. 
I was discharged from one of these vessels, and 
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thrown upon my own resources in the inhospitable 
colony of Hong-kong. 

The privation and distress to which British seamen 
were subjected at this period were very great. More 
than three hundred British and American seamen were 
thrown out of employment. Many could not find ac- 
commodation in the boarding houses ; some were lodged 
at the police station, while others took refiige in mat 
sheds out at West Point, or lay in unfinished buildings, 
or wherever they could find shelter. 

Fortunately, I was not doomed to remain long out 
of employment ; for, a vacancy having occurred in the 
Police force^ I applied for the situation, and obtained 
it. Although the pay was very small, anything was 
preferable to remaining in an idle and destitute con- 
dition. 

Shortly afterwards, the British naval authorities 
advertized for volunteers, and many able seamen joined 
Her Majesty's ships ; though not from any aflFection 
for the service ; some of them detested it, and would 
not have entered it, however high a bounty or wages 
were ofiered them, if they could have obtained other 
and " free employment." And why do the mercantile 
seamen of Great Britain dislike the Government Ser- 
vice? This question has been often asked in both 
Houses of Parliament; and all their legislation has 
not abolished the one great cause, namely, that most 
ignominious of all punishments. Flogging ! 

Within the last twenty-five years, free schools, Sun- 

1— » 
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day sehoola, naval and military schools, and other 
places of cheap inatmction, have done much to pro- 
mote education among the poorer claasea of Great 
Britain, and one-third of them are now able to read 
and write. A man that can read becomes conversant 
with many matters ; he finds out his position in society, 
and his cluim upon his country. He knows that he is 
a being endowed with reasoning power as well as his 
masters, or rather oppressors. He finds that his ser- 
vices arc equal to, if not greater than, his reward: 
he therefore doea not like to be treated as a dog, find 
flogged for any little irregularity he may commit. 
Many a man would rather be shot dead than receive 
the ignominious Labh in the sight of his shipmates. 
It is not the pain, but the shame, that depresses or 
cows a man ever afterwards. The men thus affected 
are generally the very best in warfare, and would 
willingly face any danger when opposed to an enemy. 
Until some decided reform be made in the treatment 
of the seaman in the Eoyal Navy, the Government 
will be compelled to pay higher wages than the mer- 
chant to man their ships effectively, or else witness 
the discreditable panic of invasion whenever they are 
menaced by their neighbour. 
\ The Island of Hong-kong is about tweoty miles 
outli-west from the entrance of the Choo-keang or 
Canton river. It is in lat. 22"^ 16' north and long. 
114" 9' east of the meridian of Greenwich. It i 
very monntainous : the highest points axe Victoria 



ftak, 1825 feet, and Weat Peak, 1774 feet above the 
Wei of tlie sea. 

The citj of Victoria ia aitiiated on the north-east 
side of the island, sjid is yerj irregularly built. Some 
at the houses are placed oue-third of the distance up 
the oiounlaiu side, and iiavu to be approachtMl either 
by very steep roada or by numeroua stoiie steps. The 
weet end ia almost entirely occupied by Chinese houses, 
a great pai't of thum forming a fine row of stuccoed 
uni ciiunamed wai'ohouses. The lower story of many 
of them forma an arcade, supported by pillars at short 
distanc«s. They are only two stories high, and devoid 
of architectural ornament, but ai-e coavenieut buildings 
for trade. 

At the east end are to be seen the buildings appro- 
priated to the use of the government. The principal 
of these are the Government house and offices, ou a 
hill at the back of the parade ground, the church, ar- 
tillery and infantry barracks and officers' quarters, the 
commissariat department, the arsenal and dockyard 
(but without a dock ! ), 

In the central portion of Victoria are many large 
merchant houses, besidea the Oriental Bank, and the 
Club-house. 

The Chinese inhabitants have greatly the preponder- 
ance over the Europeans and other foreigners, being 
is the proportion of more than thirty to one. 

. the petty trades of the colony are carried 
f the Chinese, who resort in numbers to Hong- 
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kong because there they can grow rich, and live Tin- 
molested under the laws and rule of the British, which 
are miW when compared with those of their own 
country ; and because there they are not subjected to the 
'^squeeze pidgin" when they have amassed wealth, aa 
they are under the irou rule and barbarous government 
of their own mandarins or native rulers. 

There is always a great variety of shipping in the 
harbour, and generally a large fleet of vessels of war, 
from the stately line- of- battle ship to the tiny gun- 
boat, from the large and weil-formed Indiaman to the 
small and graceful schooner, and from the hulk-like 
junk to the light and skipping sandpan*. Not only 
are a great portion of the vessels of a novel description, 
but their national flags are equally strange to a fo- 
reigner, and are displayed in various ways : some are 
flying at each mast-head, others floating from horizontal 
yards, while the more civilized nations are distinguished 
by ensigns pendent from the peak. The variety in the 
style of painting and ornament is equally great. The 
Chinese junks exhibit their arched aides painted in 



• "Sandpui" or "sampan" is the Chiuese namB for » aioaU 
ligUt iKHit, the form and size of which tbtj in everj port and place 
in China. It is short, lirood at the stem, in ebupe like an isoHceles 
tmngle, and reseinbles a imQiatare junk. It is very light and 
buoyant, and, although of slender construe tioo, mil live in a 
oonsiderable "aeawaj." Thonaaniis of the Chinese in every port 
moke their liveliheod in ssndpans, bj taking off passengers, etc., 
vessels. Most of the nirnors of the^e sandpsue livo in them 
vith their fotnilies. In faiit, the; form tho hume of millioua of 
the poorer daxses of Chittu. 
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carped streaks of red, nliite, aDd jellow. The Siamese 
ships, partly European Id structure and uiotlel. Bhow 
huge carved stems ; and these are contrasted with the 
long, low, and dark hulls of the lorchaa and piratical 
tjmungs. 

The only advantages the harbour offers as a general 
port are the depth of water and good holding ground. 
Its sise renders it a. precarious anchorage, especially 
for small vesaela, during the tyfoon* season, from June 
to November, and generally it is little superior to a 
good roadstead. 

The Island of Hong-kong was ceded to the British 

perpetuity by the treaty of Nankin, in 1842, at 

le close of the first war with China ; but they could 

ly have selected a more insalubrious rock from 

ing '" the thousand and one islands" which the 

Imperor of China affirms to be under his sway. 

Having joined the Police force of the colony, I was 

posted at an "out station," called Sook-ham-poo, at 

^^Hfiftst Point, distant about three miles from Victoria, 

^^^H£ere Messrs. Jardine, Matheson, k Go. have a large 

^^^Mtablishment. They have a patent slip here, for haul- 

^^^^K* Prom the ChioBse wurda tai, great, anifong, or hong, wlndj 

^^^^bnall;, " gre&t winrl." 

I^oona are vely prevalent, from May to October, on the coast 
of Cochin -China, to the oarthward of Snigna ; but there is do re- 
eord of ojiy of these viiilenC and dangerous hurricaDEs eiteQiiing 
to the aouthwerd of that port. SBptember is by far the worst 
month ia tbe year, and ueldotu paaaea without oue or two of these 
l«nipeatB Tilling the northern porta of the coast of Coohin-GhiiUk 
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SOOK-HAM-POO. 
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ing up small veasela for repairs, the only thing of the 
kinid in Hoog-kong. Owing to the small rise and fall 
, of the tide there are eo dry docks, 
\" Sook-ham-poo is quite a Chinese village, with the 
exception pf thia establish men t. In Sook-ham-poo 
Bay the Chinese salt-juuks anuhor, which, from their 
number, appear to carry on a considerable trade. 

Between the village and Victoria is situated the 
Hong-kong race-course, forming the debris of Happy 
Valley. 

The burial-ground is on the Victoria aide of the 
valley, I was much struck with the handsome and 
appropriate head-stones and other grave ornaments. 
There was one in particular, a capstan with the " parted 
measenger," cut out of solid granite, in memory of the 
heroes of one of Her Majesty's ships, who fell in some 
naval engagement. 

During my stay at Sook-ham-poo as police constable, 
the Chinese tradespeople, following the example of 
their brethren of Victoria, thought fit to dose their 
shops, and refuse to sell eatables to any fweigner, 
partly on account of the hostihties at Canton, and 
partly on account, as they assumed, of extortionate 
fines forced from them at the police courts. They 
even attacked our Lascar constables in the streets. 
Our small force, consisting of three Europeans and aii 
Lascars, resenting this, turned out, and drove off bnn- 
dreds of the Chmese, who had collected with bamboos, 
knives, and stones, making a very formidable appear- 
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•lioe. When we marched through the Tillage they had 
all taken quietly to their houses t^iii. The next 
momiDg, under threat of having their ahops opened 
for them, they commenced trading as good-humouredlj 
as before. ' 

I was not destined to remain long in the Police force. 
I had two reaaoQS for wishing to leave it : First, the 
email pay, only eighteen dollars per month, out of 
which I had to Furnish myself with all the necessaries 
of life, and in a dear colony like Hong-kong the sum 
was quite inadequate. Second, my love of a seafaring 
life, which unfits me for any situation on shore ; and 
ray distaste for any subordinate Government situation, 
in which a man has so many masters that he finds it 
unpossible to please aU. 

I had now been three months in my present employ- 
ment, the monotony of which was not at all calcu- 
lated to suit me, when one morning a fine lorcha having 
anchored in Sook-ham-poo Bay, with the British ensign 
flying at the peak, I resolved to go on board, and pasa 
away a dull hour with the captain. 

When I got alongside, I asked if the captain was 
on board, and wae much surprised when the Cbinesa 
crew told me they had no captain, but were in want of 
one, as they were going to Wai-how, on the west coast, 
in a day or so. 

This made my heart beat, a» I thought thwe might 
he a chance for me to become master of the vessel. I 
accordingly went on board, offered my services, and we 
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finally came to an arramgement. I ascertitined the 
name of the ChiueBe hong or owner, and started for 
the shore again, delighted with my new fortune, little 
thinking at that time how it would cod. 

I went to Victoria, and tendered my rcBignation. at 
police constable to the superintendent of police in the 
usual form. He asked me what situation I had ob- 
tained, that I required my <lischajge. I told him tbat 
of flag master of the British registered lorcha, Shunloi, 
bound for Wai-how on the west coast. He aaked if I 
was mad, or if I knew the risk I was running by 
embarking in a native Teasel, since hostilities had 
commenced at Canton. He told me that the Cantos 
maadarina had offered one hundred taels* of silrer for 
the head of any European, and that the west coaBt 
was swarming with pirates. 

I told the superintendent that I thought the Chinese 
Ml board the lorcha Shunloi were honest and upright 
men; that the vessel was well armed, and had a 
British r-egistry ; and that the flag would be sufficient 
to give me protection from pirates. 

" I am sorry," answered the superintendent, " t« 
hear that you are led away by such erroneous ideas of 
protection, for I can assure yoii that the Chinese on 
the west coast, and particularly where you think of 
going, respect the English flag as much as they would 
respect a jriece of brown paper, made use of in a 
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flimflar manDer. If this is the protection you are 
; upon, I can assure jou that your confidence 
ind you might even find it an incum- 
brance instead of a protection, as the present hostilities 
at Canton have heen caused by a lorcha, similar to that 
of which yon are about to take command, smuggling 
there, and under the British flag too ; so that the 
Chinese authorities are very suspicious of all lorchaa 
flying that flag; and I advise jou, by all means, to 
abandon the idea of taking command of any native 
vessel at the present crisis." 

Ah ! how truly that good man spoke ; how real 
were his warnings ; how good his advice ; but how 
utterly useless to a wild visionary like myself ! 

I found other excuses, and would not listen to the 
superintendent. Accordingly I obtained my discharge 
three days afterwards, and joined the British registered 
lorcha SkmiM, hound for Wai-how, loaded with » 
of dried fruit and salt. 
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CHAPTER n. 

Departure from Hong-liong HBrbour. — Bunnd for Wai-liow. — A 
Gale. — Chinesp Compnss aiid Navigation.^Heavj Saa.^The 
Loreh« in danger. — Guns Ihrown overboard — Several Dajs of 
Bough Weather.— The Ijmiha driven oot of her Coiirse.— The 
Gale abates. — The Course changed.— Land in tdght. 

Wb made all preparations for going to sea. I laid in 
my small " sea stock," and little eomfortB, and witli 
what money I ha/l left, I purchased a half-cbest of 
Benares opium for 210 dollars, to take to Wiii-how, on 
my own speculation. 

Aft«r a great deal of beating of gongs and drums, 
burning gilt paper, and other interesting ceremonies to 
the joBB, we weighed anchor, made sail, and swiftly 
glided through the Lymoon Passage. 

It was one of those splendid mornings, so common 
at Hong-kong during the north-east monsoon, without 
a cloud to be seen in the sky, and with a fresh breeze 
blowing, but not chilly. The sun was gilding the heavens 
and the clear blue water with its refulgent beams. 

Owing to the high land surrounding the harbour, a 
stranger can form but a faint notion of the gale that may^ 
be blowing outside ; though any person acquainted with 
the wind on the coast of China can soon tell, by the 
heavy puff's that now and then come off the high land. 
As one of these puffs occasionally caught our little vessel, 
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it made her luff up again and nearly broach- to. Had 
not our ca-ba-sa, or hebnsman, kept his weather eye 
open, and looked out for these squalls, we should cer- 
tainly have lost a spar or two. 

Many small vessels have been thrown on their beam 
ends, through careless steering, and from the helms- 
man not keeping a good look-out. After passing under 
the lee of a high hill, and then coming to an open space, 
where the whole strength of the north-east monsoon 
catches the vessel, perhaps close hauled, with all sail 
set, she must then either go on her beam ends, or lose 
some of her spars. But if the helmsman puts the tiller 
down (a-lee) in time, she will luflF up and shake it out, 
when sail can be reduced if necessary. 

We got clear of the Lymoon by nine o'clock, a.m., on 
February the 18th, 1867, and I took a last farewell of 
the island of Hong-kong. As I expected, we found 
the monsoon blowing a strong gale outside, and a high 
sea running, but the wind remained steady up to four 
o'clock, p.m., when it began to increase. 

We were now well clear of the Lema Islands, and had 
taken our departure — a Chinese departure ! for I had 
nothing to do with the navigation of the vessel, any 
further than as an observer. There was no log hove, 
no bearings were taken, no altitudes ; the eye, and a 
guess, were the only means used to • ascertain our true 
position. The only nautical instrument on board was a 
Chinese compass, and how the Chinese manage to steer 
their vessels with it puzzles me. A more primitive in- 
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Btniment can hardly be conceived, and although they 
boast of having invent*!d it, they have not aided in its 
improvement. 

Their compass consiBtB of a round' box, cut out of 
the solid ; and very much resembling a child's toy. 
The diameter of the cavity ia about two inches ; in the 
centre there is a pin, on which is balanced a small 
needle, one inch and a half in length, made like the 
liaud of a watch, Tliey have no compass card, but the 
rim of the box ia divided into twenty-four parts or 
points. It is placed on the deck aft, and the point 
they wish to steer by is set in a line parallel to the 
head of the vessel; its correctness is proved by fastening 
a small string to the deck in front of the box, and 
holding it over the compass in a straight line fore and 
aft. They have not what is termed a " lubber's point." 
The Chinese compass has also a piece of brass wire, 
about three inches long, fastened across it, and dividing 
it into two equal parts or semi-circles. The ends of 
this brass wire are fastened in the North and South 
points. The point they wish to steer by is placed in 
line with the head of the vessel ; they then alter its 
course till they bring the needle in line with the brass 
wire before mentioned, and the vessel heads her course. 
As the needle varies, to the right or left of this wire, 
they know whether the .vessel is to the right or left of 
her course, and alter the helm till the needle comes in 
line with the wire again. 

The Chinese have no charts. They steer from one 
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teadlanr! to another ; and if they get blown out to sea 
by the roughness of the weather, and manage to sur- 
vive the gale, they steer in for the land again, and 
depend eutirelyupou their knowledge of ita appearance, 
to judge where they are. They are afraid to approach 
very clo.«e to ascertain truly, lest they should be attacked 
by pirates, who seldom venture far out to sea. I have 
known the Shantimg junks, leaving Tien-sing for Can- 
ton dui'iug the north-east monsoon, go right out to sea, 
and never sight land, till they make the Lema Islands, 
or Bome other place close to Hong-kong. I cannot 
conceive how they do it. With no other nautical in- 
strument than a compass, tbey seldom mn past the 
port, for if they did, they would not be able to beat up 
against the monsoon. Their motive for keeping out to 
sea during the whole passage is to avoid the pirates, 
who, it haa been stated before, keep close in to the 
land, and iiifest the intricate channels amongst the nu- 
merous islands. 

Aa the aun sank in the western horizon, the gale in- 
creased; at seven o'clock, p.m., it became alarming, for 
the sea was running very high, and our little vessel 
rolled heavily. Our fresh water for the voyage was 
stowed in large wooden tanka on each side of the deck, 
which is a usual, but very bad arrangement. They 
are so placed, in order to leave more room for stowing 
cargo in the hold ; but they made our vessel top-heavy. 
There were four of them on deck, besides ten nine- 
pounder guns, and only a light cargo between decks. 



Id the LOBOHA IN DANGER. 

At midnight the wind veered more DOrtherly, and 
the scud waa flying over our heads rapidly to the 
southward, as could be seen by the moon, which was 
nearly at the full, and at intervals east its feeble light 
through the intervening masses. Every appearance in 
the atmosphere foreboded a heavy gale, and several 
times I heartily wished myself back in Hong kong, or 
on board of one of my own country's vessels, where I 
could depend upon ihe stability of the craft, and the 
good seamanship of her commander ; whiuh waa more 
than I could do where I was. 

The ca-ba-sa told ua that the only chance of living 
out the gale, which he well knew waa approaching, was 
to keep the vessel before the wind. This waa rather 
contrary to my opinion. I should have tried to hove 
her to, but I had no voice in the matter ; to have in- 
terfered would have been dangerous, aa the Cantonese 
are a jealous people, conceited in their own stubborn 
ignorance. I kjiew, for my own safety, it was best to 

I remain silent uotil they should ask for my advice, 
which they would then be more likely to adopt, tbau if 
I had pressed it upon them. They altered the course 
according to the wind, and ran fai'ther out to sea. The 
sea rose higher as we continued running ; so much so, 
that at three o'clock, a.m., we occasionally rolled, gun- 
wale under, endangering our maats and everything on 
board. They held a consultation aa to what was best 
to be done, and asked my opinion. I immediately ad- 
vised them, either to start all the water out of the 
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£S, or heave the gans overboard. One expedient 

was almost aa bad aa the other ; but after a little delay, 
and another heavy lurch, the tanks were ordered to be 
bored within a foot of the bottom, thus leaving us a 



little water to s. 



t upon. 



This eased the veseel con- 



siderably, and we certainly could have weathered out 
the gale, had they chosen to keep the wind on the 
quarter, instead of running before it ; however, they 
were bo headstrong, that they would not be persuaded, 
but continued the same course, 

The sea rose higher as we got farther out, though 
the gale did not seem to increase much. At ten o'clock, 
a.m., it blew fearfully from the north -north- west, and as 
we BtiU rolled heavily, they held another consultation, 
and most reluctantly agreed to heave overboard two of 
the guns. Three times, as I was about to let them go, 
they told me to desist, saymg the weather was moderat- 
ing, when gunwale under we went again, and if the 
breeching of the weather guns had happened to give 
way, we should never have risen again ; as it was, a 
part of the starboard rail was carried away. I then 
received the final order, and away went two guns. After 
this I got permission to heave cargo overboard, sufficient 
tJ3 make room in the hold for the remainder of the 
guns, and by noon I had them all stowed between 
decks, to the great ease of the vessel, and the relief of 
my own mind. 

This day passed, but the gale abated little, so that 
we continued running to the southward all thmugh the 
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Digbt, Morning came, and our condition was little 
improved, with the exception of having the benefit of 
daylight, which, I think, always stimulates the mind in 
time of danger. We could not discern land anywhere, 
and what distance we were from it no one on board 
knew. We hauled up two points, as nearly as I could 
gaess by the Chinese compass, to the westward ; but 
the wind continued still a gale at north. At four 
o'clock, p.m., the wind veering easterly, and moderat- 
ing, we hauled up south-west, and continued that 
course during the night. Tbia was our third night 
out, and we could not have been running at a less rate 
than seven knots per hour, on the average, since we 
left Hong-kong, making nearly a south course, and a. 
distance of about four hundred miles ; which, accord- 
ing to this rough maimer of reckoning, would place ua 
considerably to the southward of the Paracel rocks and 
islands, and a long way past Wai-how, our intended 
port. At the approach of morning the gale abated, 
and at daylight it blew a pleasant north-east breeze, but 
tliere was still a heavy aea running. 

They now altered their course to west, well knowing 
that in that direction they would make land, which 
they expected to eight before auo-down ; hut the sun 
set in a I'emarkably clear horizon, without the least 
looming of it. 

Next morning brought no signs of land anywhere, 
though a west course had been kept during the night. 
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Night came again^ and no land ; bat at daybreak the 
following morning, land was seen about thirty miles 
distant, bearing west, so that we must have ^eea at 
least one hundred and fifty miles out to sea when we 
first hauled up. 
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CHAPTER m. 

Chinese Mode of solving Doubts. — Cape Verela. — ^Fishermen in 
the Bay. — ^Fleet of Pirates in sight. — Attempt to escape them. 
— The Chase. — Eesistance. — Capture of the Lorcha by the 
Pirates. — Brought back to the Bay. — Gloomy Forebodings. 

Many conjectures were afloat as to what land it was in 
sight ; some thought it was Cochin-China, others Hai- 
nan Island, while a few said they were certain it was 
Wai-how. The latter, I remarked, had an interest in 
the vessel and her cargo, and therefore they were unwil- 
ling to believe that she had run so far to leeward of her 
intended port, as to be oflf the main-land of Cochin- 
China. 

The Chinese are very apt to support their spirits by 
indulging in false hopes. I have known them, when 
about to enter upon some undertaking which involved 
a risk, entreat their idol to inform them whether they 
will be prosjierous. This they do by first ofiering incense 
to it ; then they toss up pieces of bamboo or cash*, 
and according to the side which turns uppermost (as 

* " Cash," called by the Chinese chieht by the Cochinese tean, 
is the only coined money ot both countries. It varies in size, form, 
and value, in every town, and that of one province is frequently not 
current in another. The Cochinese cash is a compound of lead, 
zinc, glass, and rice. In some parts of China, iron cash is made, 
and is negotiable. 
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we should say " head or tail ") it is received as a good 
or a bad omen. Several times I have seen this done, 
and it appears to be a general practice among them. 
My crew explained to me which side of the cash was 
lucky, and which unlucky. They at the same time 
told me, that the morning I came on board at Sook- 
ham-poo, and offered to go as master of their vessel, 
they had recourse to the same means to inform them- 
selves whether I was a good or a bad man; and that, 
as the cash turned up on the lucky side, they at once 
engaged me. They said that the joss (or idol) they had 
on board the lorcha was a very good one, and never 
told lies, nor misled them. 

On the present occasion, they tossed up two cash 
before the idol ; several times the unlucky side came 
up, but they would not credit it, as it contradicted their 
wish; at length, however, the lucky side came up, 
which stood for good; the land in sight was pronounced 
to be Wai-how, and we made for it accordingly. 

We neared it but slowly, as the wind had consider- 
ably moderated. When we had shortened the distance 
to about ten miles, we could plainly discern, at the top 
of a high mountain, a conical stone, resembling an im- 
mense chimney. This most remarkable land-mark 
cleared up all doubts as to our whereabouts ; for, in 
spite of all their prognostications, we were off the coast 
of Cochin- China, and in sight of the pirate-haunted 
Cape Verela. 
We were out of water, and the ca-ba-sa told us he 



CAPE TEEELA. 

VBfl acquainted with a good bay, wKere we could get a 
Bupply. We therefore determined to stand in, arid by 
four o'clock, p.m., we were close to the entrance of a 
fine, though email harbour, sheltered from all winds. 
It was one of the moat picturesque little places I had 
seen anywhere. 

The land rises rather abruptly at the head of the 
cape, towering to a great height, and clothed from the 
water's edge to the very summit with trees, which were 
mostly evergreens, and in full leaf at this time. On 
the western side, there is a small scope of level ground, 

I without trees, which forms a handy beach for fisher- 
men to mend and dry their nets, and to haul up their 
boats for repair. 
The entrance to the harbour is about north-west, and 
a mile broad, with soundings from ten to fifteen 
fathoms, hard bottom. The conical mountain is about 
five miles distant. 
The coast was swarming with small vessels, each 
having three angular sails. The men in them appeared 
to be diligently engaged in fishing, and little heeded 
our approach, well knowing that, if we were dishonest, 
they had nothing to lose besides a few fish. 
We enquired of some of tbem whether there were 
any pirates in the bay, and they assured us there were 
none ; bnt, in fact, these fishermen are generally on 
friendly terms with them, and often run in to where 
they are anchored, to give information concerning 
ressels that are in sight, which often enables them to 
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evade our man-of-war cruisers, by rnnDing up creeks 
or small rivers out of sight. 

We were all busily engaged in getting our guna oat 
of the hold, mounting them, and preparing our iunmU' 
nition and stink-pots*, in rase of an attack, which we 
all expected ; though, as our sailing capacities were 
good, and oar guns and powder all of English manu- 
&cturo, I should not have been the least afraid of 
falling in with any aiogle piratical re^el on the coast 
of China. 

We had just passed through the entrance to the 
harbour, and had opened it fully to view, when the 
miin on the look-out called our attention to several 
tymuiiga lying at anchor at the fiirther end of the 
oove, about two miles off, I immediately ran forward 
with a telescope, and, on overhauling them, distinctly 
counted seven large and apparently Canton-huilt ves- 
sels, which I judged were pirates, and was soon 
assured of it, by observing them hoist their sails, 
and prepare to get under weigh, when they saw us 
approaching. 

We wore short round, and made out of the harbour 
again. The tymungs fir«d three shots at u;^, but tbey 

• A "itink-pot" ia an eftrthea pot about the size of a thirty. twn- 
peuDd Bhot, hslf flUed with gunpowder, and aomelimea mixed witii 
aun-sbew or CLinasa gin. It is covered antb a uoucave Jid, tksteneJ 
on vitfa ehuuam urnhitiag. On this lid is placed ft pieis of ignited 
oluu^oaL The pot is then pnt inW a bufi, by whirh it is held, nod 
■luug bo'n the mast-heiul. Beini; rerv alight, when it fitUa on anf- 
Uiing hard it brealiB. and the powder iguiWs and buinBpou'erftiUy. 
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were out of range. We did not return their fire ; we 
should have heen glad lo escape from such an over- 
whelming force. 

They were all soon under weigh, and in full chase 
after us. I observed their decks were crowded with 
men, and bristling with cannon. We made all the sail 
we possibly could, and distanced them considerably, for 
they were land-locked on three sides, and could not 
catch the full force of the wind until they got clear of 
the harbour ; but they greatly aided their progress by 
sweeps*. 

By the time they had passed the entrance to the 
harbour, we were three miles ahead of them ; and I 
certainly thought we should escape from them. But 
they were now favoured by the breeze as well aa we, and 
began to gain upon us. 

As the sun neared the western horizon, the wind 
gradually died away, which is a common occurrence in 
tropical latitudes at this season of the year. Our sails 
began to swing backwards and forwards, and became 
almost useless. We took to our sweeps to assist our 
progress, but the enemy still gained upon us, from the 
number of men they could employ in this manner. Tet, 
although they were ten times more numerous than oor- 



• " Sweeps" are lai^B oars ■worked in a "beckct" on short "sten- 
tionB." Thej are Ufied to propel tlie iuTHeat pirBlicfll veBsela as well 
OS trading jnnks. Cbing Ah'ling's tjmang ireqnentlj riiweJ tiith 
twenty sweeps on each side, which iiropelled it through the irater 
»t the rate <k Qtree ndleB per hour. 
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Belves, we were determined not to surrender without 
making a desperate resistance, and fighting to tlie last. 
I considered that to be taken by them would be almost 
equal to death. I had a strange, an awfiil sensation 
come over me, when I saw that there was little ch&nco 
of escape from them. 

They soon neare<i hs sufficiently t© Iwing ne within 
range of their large guns ; and tlieir ehota begaa 
to whistle over oar heads, and fall splashing in the 
water ahead of us. 

The heavy guns being mostly mounted forward -on 

iteb, and the high sterns, prevent a vessel chased 
replying effectually to the fire of an enemy, witb- 
Bnt changing her course every time she Gres a shot ; by 
which she loses distance considerably. It was so with 
OS ; we resolved therefore to haul the wind on port tack, 
by which we brought the enemy on that quarter ; and 
with ail the hands that could he S[jare<t, I worked two 
guns with good effect upon the nearest vessel, shoot- 
ing away her foremast, which so fur disabled her, 
that she fell astern. We had now six more to contend 
with, all within eight hundred yards of us. 

Their firing continued heavy, but they made very 
bad practice, not one shot out of ten striking na 
anywhere ; notwithstanding, we had one man killed, and 
three others wounded and disabled ; which reduction 
in our small force of thirty hands we could ill afford. 
Xet if we could but have kept away from them till 
ark, we might possibly have given them the slip. "W* , 
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■wore not, however, predestined to have such good for- 
tune. 

The Chinese on board the lorcba looked tJD me for 
adTioe in tfiiB critical positioii. I'Ley left it to my de- 
cision whether they should surrender or fight, and put 
themselves entirely under mj command. The men that 
were loading and running out two of the guns would 
come and tell me when they were ready, that I might 
elevate and fire them; and, although I was never trained 
to gunnery, I made some capital shots that day. Every 
time I did so, my crew would come and embrace me ; 
and their limbs would shake aa though in convulsions, 
at every report they heard from the enemy's side. 

I moat own that I had some dread; for some of them 
assured me that, if we were taken, after making 
so desperate a resistance, not one of our lives would 
be spared : but that we should be literally cut to 
pieces, inch by inch, and be put to the most excruciating 
torture for our temerity. This account of their coun- 
teymen's treatment of captives stimulated me to resisi 
to the last, and to sell my life as dearly as poBsit 
Oh, what would I not have given at thjs moment 
hare seen a British man-of-war heave in sight ! what 
pretty play it would have been to her ! what grand re^ 
lief to us at this dreadful hour ! 

We continued fighting bard; I managed to " hull" 
several of the enemy's vessels, through the excellent 
quality of our guns, and of our powder, which were all 
of English manufacture. 
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TVo more of our men were struck down, and onr sails 
were fairly riddled. The pirates now were within raoge 
to use grape shot, and it came popping in the water 
around ub. I bore up again before the wind, and broo^t 
the enemy on our etarboard quarter, about three hun- 
dred yards distant. They waved red flags to us, and 
aaked us (as I was informed) whether we were on a pi- 
ratical expedition, as well as themselves. I immediately 
answered their inquiry with a round of grape at the 
nearest vessel, and had the good fortune to cut away the 
main halyards, which brought the mainsail down abotit 
their ears. My crew shouted with joy when they saw 
it. I suppose they thought the enemy might be tempted 
to give up the chase, when tbey found that nearly every 
shot we fired took effect: but, in reality, it only delayed 
our capture a little longer. This disabled vessel could 
not repair the damage quickly, and had to fall astern, 
which reduced the number to five. 

The wind continned very light, aad our men showed 
evident signs of fatigue, from the extraordinary exer- 
tions they had made in sweeping, to keep ahead of the 
pirates, who were superior to us, beth in sweeping and 
in sailing qualities. The latter applied their sweeps 
with renewed vigour, when they saw our men flagging. 
They were able to give " reliefs " to their men, which 
we were unable to do ; and very soon they were up 
alongside of ua. My crew ran below to hide them- 
selves ; some even got under the cabin 
Jaid themselves in the bilge water ; not ime man re- 
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ZO CAPTURE OF THE LOKCHA. 

mained on deck to keep me company. I iad my revol- 
ver in my hand, and {ietermined to take the life of the 
first man who should hold a boarding pike, or present a 
jnusket at me. As soon aa they came alongside they 
fired one of their largest guns right into us, and show- 
ered their stink-pota on onr decks. I had to dodgo to 
get out of the w:iy of them. 

They boarded us with a terrific yel!, hut appeared to 
take little notice of me, I stood aft to receive, as I 
•expected, my death-blow ; but no, two of the pirates 
addressed me in a very polite manner, and assured me 
that they did not intend to harm me. One of them, 
speaking EDglish.a^ed me where the vessel came from, 
and what cargo she had on hoard ; which I told them. 
Tbej said, ■"'you have dollars and opium," I said, I 
was not aware of it. They asked me what we were 
doing down at Cochin- China, and what we wanted in 
the bay. I told them we wanted water ; to which they 
replied, they had plenty, and would give us a supply ; 
but ve must go quietly with them, as they wanted our 
vessel and crew to join their fleet. 

Thi-i gave me a little confidence. I thought, if we 
were permitted to remain on board onr owa vessel, we 
might some day make our escape from them, hy giving 
them the slip- On what slender foundations we build 
up our hopes, when dangers encompass us, and death 
stares us in the face! 

The other men who had boarded us had succeeded in 
ferreting out our terrified crew, and brought them one 
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by one on deck, to have a better view of thenu Some 
they handed up by their tails, a very handy appendage 
to move a Chinaman by. This reminded me of my ex- 
perience in the police force at Hong-kong, where I 
invariably^ in imitation of my comrades^ used the same 
appliance ; and not unfrequently, when I had four or 
five Chinese prisoners,. I tied all their tails in a bunch 
together, in order to secure them, though putting 
their tails to this use often gave great o&nce, since 
they are looked upon as sacred. 

Some old oflFenders in Hong-kong, who have had 
these appendages cut off as a punishment, have some- 
times given a police constable the slip, by leaving in his 
hands a sham tail, which had been plaited into the old 
short hair. We used to call this *' leaving a Chinese 
recognisance," or '* entering into his own recogni- 
sances." 

The owner of our cargo was hauled up on deck in a 
rough manner, and was so enraged that he offered some 
resistance. The pirates cut him several times slightly 
with their knives ; and some of them, I observed, 
caught the poor man's blood, and actually drank it ! I 
expected every moment to see them cut him down, as 
they flourished their knives over his head. I felt ex- 
tremely sorry for him ; he must have been in great 
pain, mentally and bodily. He had one advantage over 
me, however, for he could understand what they were 
talking about. It would have been dangerous for me 
to have interfered on his behalf, or even remonstrated 
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Tfitli these savages ; they might have made an example 
of me, and satisfied tbeir appetites by feasting upon 
British blood, which, I doubted not, they would have 
relished far better than Chinese. I thought myself 
very fortunate in baving experienced lenient treatment 
from them, after the information I had received as to 
the manner in which they usually treat those who resist 
them. 

It appears, from what I ascertained afterwards, that 
their cruelty to this man was on account of his being 
the owner of the vessel and cargo ; their ohject being 
to maie him confess where anything valuable was 
Btowed, so that they might help themselves to a small 
portion, before the vessel was properly overhauled ; but 
they could not succeed, so they left him. 

By this time the remainder of the fleet were along- 
side of UB, and all were ewger to gratify their curiosity, 
and to pick up anything that took their fancy. What 
they get in this way forms their share of the booty, and 
is nearly all they ever get ; the lion's share going to their 
chief and a few other favoured individuals. This makes 
the men far more ravenous and cruel, than if it were 
share and share alike with them. 

We had, by this time, full two hundred men on 
board, searching in every part of the vessel One of 
them very mnch wished for my revolver, but I refused 
to give it to bim ; and, as he could speak a little 
English, I made him understand that, if I were not 
allowed to keep it myself, I should give it to hie chief, 
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which seemed to satisfy him ; he offered to take it to 
him for me, hut I tolO him I preferre<l having that 
honour myself; upon whiuli he Itft me. 

was now getting dark, and the tymung that 
iptured us had made a tow line fast to our hows, and 
'enty of her men being left on hoard of us, the rest 
recalled by their captains to their respective 
isels, three of which sailed on ea<:h aide of us as a 
gnard, and conducted us towards the bay again. All 
our small arms and ammunition were taken away, eo 
that it would have been useless for us to have made 
any resistance, though darkness might have favoured 
as. The wind continiied very light during the whole 
night ; and they, apparently, did not care to hurry 
back as they had obtained their object in our capture. 
The calm benefited us in one respect, for we hailed 
tymung, and asked for water ; they quickly replied, 
sending a sandpanwith two large kegs, besides pork 
fi»h enough to feed eighty men, and a tub half foil 
aam-shew (Chinese gin). All these articles we 
id; we therefore regaled ourselves merrily, and for 
short time forgot our miafortuneH. After a hearty 
iper, I turned in to sleep, as I thought ; hut there 
no sleep for me that night. The account my crew 
hod given me, during the action, of the treatment we 
were likely to receive was continually on my mind, nor 
could I divert my thoughts from the dreadful warnings 
I had received. I now in some measure condemned 
myself for the long and determined resistance I had 
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made j as I thonglit their fair words might be turned, 
on the morrow, ioto the realization of torture and death. 
Our ahot must have killed many of them, and how 
could I reasonably expect but that they would be re- 
venged, now we were in their power. Even auppoaing 
they were to spare mjlife, when should I be free again? 
Would they keep me until they had an opportunity to 
send me to Canton ? or having seen my gun practice, 
would they make me a slave, to drudge for them with- 
out receiving any benefit for my services ? and then, 
what would become of me ultimately, when my services 
were no longer required ; when they had become BufS- 
eiently rich by plunder (if they were spared from the 
vengeance of God and of man long enough), and desired 
to return to their native country again ? Even if I had 
served them faithfully, shared their dangers and Lard- 
ships, should I share their gains? No. If I had hap- 
pened to become possessed of money, I could not keep it 
without their knowledge; and they would murder me 
to enrich themselves. I concluded, that they would 
never allow me to depart from them, leat I should in- 
form against them ; and, for their own safety, they 
would take my life. These were my thoughts, as I lay 
on my pillow that night; and Therefore I resolved to 
make my escape from them on the first favourable op- | 
portunity. 
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sun had risen high in the zenith before we 
reached the little cove from which we had been driven 
the day before by the piratical fleet, and whiob I have 
named Verela Bay, from its close proximity to Cape 
Verela. Upon entering it, I carefully noticed ita ya- 
riouB features, and took soundings with the hand-lead. 
The least water I got was six fathoms, hard blue mud, 
within a mile of the shore, on the north-cast side, 
which was our anchoring ground. 

As soon aa we were moored, three boats came along- 
side of us. From the respect that was paid to the 
foremost one, I concluded that it contained the Pirate 
Chief, and I was not wrong in my conjecture. He was 
aBsisted up the side of our vessel with great care and 
attention ; and when he reached the deck, he received 
a kind of salute from the men who had been left in 
charge of it on the previous evening. His attention 
was immediately turned to me, and he bade his inter- 
preter tell me to follow him into the cabin, which X 
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did. He took a seat there, and motioned me 
opposite to him. He then commenced a converaation, 
through the interpreter. 

He first assured me of my perfect safety, and told 
me it was not his intention to hurt me or any of my 
crew, provided we at all times conducted ourselves 
quietly, and attended to his commands; that his men 
were not pirates, but rebels, under the banner of their 
immortal king, Tai-ping-wee-wang ; that we were very 
fortunate in falling into their hands, since we should 
be treated as brothers ; that bis ultimate intentions 
were to assist the English in taking Canton from his 
enemies, the mandarins ; that as soon as he had a fleet 
strong enough, and had accumulated sufficient riches, 
he should proceed to Hong-kong, to refit and arm 
them ; that this was the reason he had come to Cochin- 
Cbina, which was a very rich country ; and that he 
was now looking out for the King of Cochin -China's 
ships, passing to Turon, which, he bad been mformed, 
would carry a large amount of treasure on board. 
He asked me whether I thought his fleet would be able 
to take a square-rigged vessel, I told him I did not 
know what armament cither his or the king's ships 
carried. He said that I must go round and see all his 
vessels, and make myself familiar with his men ; that 
none of them would harm me ; and that they would 
be very giad to be shown bow to use their large guns 
properly. He remarked that I had very much injured 
two of hi9 vessels during our engagement, and killed 
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many men ; but that they all forgave me, as they had 
killed some of oar men in return ; and that it was 
nothing but natural that we should try to escape being 
taken by them. He added, that he should have given 
up the chase when his first vessel was disabled ; but^ 
from seeing a European on board, he thought we must 
have a large amount of treasure or opium, and that he 
was much disappointed, for the cargo would not pay 
for the damages they had sustained during the action. 
He said also that he was much in want of guns and 
ammunition ; and that he wished to get some Europeans 
to command his ships. 

He wished me to tell him truly what cargo we had 
on board, which I did, and he appeared quite satisfied. 
He asked to look at my watch and chain. I handed 
them to him; he quietly put them into his pocket, 
without asking my consent, and from that time I had 
only the pleasure of an occasional glimpse of them on 
his person. 

I took this opportunity to tell him, that his men 
yesterday carried away my clothes with them, leaving 
me almost destitute, and if that was not a piratical 
action, I did not know what was. He assured me that 
he would order enquiries to be made that day; and 
that they should be restored to me, if possible. I 
must credit him with keeping his promise this time ; 
for the greater part of them were returned the follow- 
ing morning. 

When the Pirate Chief, whose nam^ I ascertained 
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waa Ching Ah'ling, had finished conversing with me',"' 
he did not seem at all anxious to apeak with any of 
my crew, nor even with the owner of our cargo ; he 
appeared to treat them all with contempt. He as- 
cended to the deck again, took a look round, gave 
some hasty orders about our cargo, shook hands with 
me quite familiarly, and gave me an invitation to dine on 
board his vessel that evening, which, partly out of 
curiosity, I accepted; he then took his leave of me. 

I had now an opportunity of thinking over the fair 
promises this semi-barbarian had made me, I asked 
myself, can this bo reality, or is it all a dream? I, a 
captive on hoard a Chinese piratical fleet, on a coast 
not frequented by Europeans, and nearly a thousand 
miles from any European port or place ; and notwith- 
standing the barbarous character I have heard of these 
eea'robhers, their hereditary hatred of all Europeaits, 
especially of Englishmen, yet they promise to treat 
me and my crew as brothers ! It seemed so contra- 
dictory to Chinese usage, so utterly incomprehensible, 
that I could not bring the proceedings of the last two 
days before my mind as real. I pinched myself, to 
ascertain whether I waa awake or dreaming. I eonld 
hear the voices that had become familiar to me. I 
went into my cabin ; everything had been turned up- 
side down by the ruffians who had pillsiged it yester- 
day. One thing, however, they bad left me, because 
they did not value it ; it was my Bible, which to me 
now was worth mines of gold I for it afiords comfort to 
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e afflicted, and hope to the captive ; and I thanked 
God that I coqM reaij and uuderstuid that precious book. 
It waa a gift from my dear mother, when I parted from 
her, in the year 1852, to go to Australia. I had kept 
it ever since as a token of her love. Ah ! bitterly I 
thought, shall I ever see that dear kind parent again? 
It aeemed so improbable, that tears cumo to my eyes. 
I openod the Sacred Book, and turned to this passage 
in the hundred-and-fortieth Psalm : — 

" Deliver me, Lord, from the evil man : preserve 
me from the violent man ; which imagine mischiefs in 
their heart ; continually are they gathered togetha: for 
war. They have sharpened their tongues like a ser- 
pent : adders' poison is under their lips. Keep me, 
Iiord, from the hands of the wicked ; preserve me from 
the violent man ; who have purposed to overthrow my 
goings." 

This gave me comfort, and invigorated my mind. I 
resolved to try to gain tho favour of my captors, until 
an opportunity for effecting my escape should offer. I 
had been able, by chance, to enquire into the character 
of the Cochinese, and the possibility of travelling across 
tlie country to some European settlement. 

I had heard from my own crew, that the country is 
infested with tigers, so that travelling is very danger- 
ous ; and that many parts are so covered with impasa- 
»ble jungles, that a stranger would require guides. 
1 no moans whatever to defray travelling expenses, 

1 that 1 should he immediately made a prisoner by I 
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the natives, and perhaps receive worse treatment thatf 
where I was. They might even take my life ; for their 
antipathy to Europeans is very great. I determined, 
therefore, to adhere to my former resolutions, and at- 
tend to all orders that I might receive from Ching 
Ah'ling, BO long as they did not compromise Lumanity 
and my religion. I closed my Bible with a short prayer, 
beseeching the Almighty to lead me not into temp- 
tation, but to deliver me from evil, to release me from 
captivity, and at some future day restore me to my owa 
country. 

About one hour after Ching Ah'ling had left, the 
smallest tymung in the fleet weighed, and came along- 
side of us, for the purpose of receiving our cargo of 
dried fruit, &c. As it neared us, a Canton man with 
a savage expression of countenance, and two dirk knives 
at his side, threw a rope on board, telling one of our 
crew to make it fast in-board; but as he was, from 
timidity, I suppose, rather slow and clumsy in doing 
80, the ruffian sprang on board, drew his two knives, 
and cut him severely across hia left arm. 

The Chinese are generally credited as being very 
quiet and inoffensive among themselves, seldom resort- 
ing to blows without great provocation ; but in several 
instances the conduct of these pirates to one another, as 
well as to their captives, was most brutal ; they appeared 
to be beings of quite a different temperament from the 
generality of their countrymen. This may in some 
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measure be accounted for from the lawless life they 
had led, most of them from their childhood. 

As soon as their vessel was secured alongside of 
ours, they mustered our crew, and set them to work to 
discharge the cargo into it. After four hours' rapid 
work, our men began to flag, and the pirates commenced 
using the bamboo on them most unmercifully. I re- 
monstrated, asking them, through an interpreter, if 
this was " brotherly treatment," which Ching Ah'ling 
had promised us. They told me, that it was not my 
business to dictate to them ; upon which I left them, 
exceedingly sorry that it was out of my power to assist 
my poor fellows, who had always treated me kindly, 
and with the greatest respect. I thought it would be 
better to wait till the evening, when I should see Ching 
Ah'ling, and lay the case before him. I fancied the 
men who came for our cargo that morning showed some 
feelings of jealousy, or at least treated me very dis- 
tantly, though they ofiered me no injury nor insult. 
From this commencement, it appeared that Ching 
Ah'ling's promises would be vrith difficulty fulfilled 
among such savages as these. I went to my cabin, to 
prepare myself for the appointed visit to the chief. 
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KeliginnB CeremonieB of lie Chinese. — Baoqnet in Chiiip Ali'ling's 

The same sun that shinea on the righteous and the 
wiuked, on the free and the captive, on the happy and 
the misorable, had sunk beneath tie high hills that 
skirted the western side of the little harbour ; and the 
dark foliageTof the trees on the shaded side of those 
hilla formed a grand contrast with the brilliant aky 
overhead, and with the fleet lying quietly at anchor. I 
Beemed almost to be the inhabitant of a fairy world, as 
I skimmed over the glassy surface of the water in one 

I of our sandpans. The warbling of various birds, and 
tbe continued buzz of insects, gave a vivid idea of the 
myriads of animated things that are constantly brought 
into being in these tropical and luxuriant climates. 
I was soon alongside Ching Ah 'ling's tymung. The 
crew were better clothed, and far superior in per- 
sonal appearance to those I had just left. They all 
came to the gangway, and received me with much 
respect. There seemed little distinction of persons 
amongst them ; one appeared as high in rank and 
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anthoritj as another. Thej took me round the vessel 
to see thfir guna, ten in number, varying in size from 
six to nine-pounders, all iu excellent condition, and 
many of English manufacture. 

They also showed me a parttculai' kbd of grape-shot 
they use, made out of Cochin-China cash, fastened 
securely together, in bunches of tena, with iron wire; 
fifty of these bunches are then strung, in nearly round 
or rather cylindrical bundles, with stouter wire. They 
informed me that it was very destructive in close 
quaj-ters ; that the cash was of very little use to them 
&s money, since they frequently took large quantities 
of it ; and that the same day on which they captured 
ns, one of their tymungs took a native vessel with a 
" thousand tbuusand" on board. 

Their small arras were of a very inferior kind, con- 
sisting of gingals, and a few old French muskets which, 
from their general appearance, may have been used in 
the Peninsular War ; some of them had been converted 
into matcldocka, whether for the sake of improvement, 
or because their locks (which were flint) were worn out, 
^IjCannot say. 

^^KjOien I had seen all their arms, they conducted me 
^Hpift the cabin, a long room, but rather narrow, as on 
^"wich side, at right angles to the keel, were bunks, on 
which they slept. There were three divisions on each 
aide. Every division was furnished with all conve- 
□ieuces for opium smoking, and accommodated two per- 
aoDB, There they might indulge in that luxury until 
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tliey iDsenaibly fell into a death-like sleep, for such 
the consummation of their eDJoyment. 

I smelt the fumes of opium as I entered. Ching 
Ah'ling occupied the farthest division from the en- 
trance; Le jnst rose up from his reclining posture, 
motioned me towards him, and bade me be seated. He 
then commenced the following conversation, through 
the interpreter; first asking me whether I smoked 
opium, offering me the side opposite to where he laj, 
if I felt inclined to partake of some. I told him that 
I never used it. He seemed rather surprised, remark- 
ing that, when he was a rebel chief at Shanghae, three 
years ago, he had many Europeans under him, aa well 
OiS two Americans, who all smoked opium; and that 
nearly aJl his band here did so more or less. He said 
it was an excellent thing, and that he could not possibly 
do without it ; that there was only one reason against 
using it, and that was the expense, which kept the 
Chinese very poor ; that their animosity towards the 
English was owing to theii- considering the price 
cbMged for it as extortionate in the extreme; that 
its weight in silver is given for it, and that the English 
merchant realises three hundred per cent, on the sale 
of it. He had been to Bombay, he told me, ami there- 
fore knew the price of it there. 

I informed him that I had never been in any way 
connected with the opium trade, either in India or 
China, and therefore did not know what amount of 
profit was realized by bringing it to China, and selling 
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re ; but that I had been given to undcrstund that 
the Cbinese, by retailing the drug in an adulterated 
state, made as much profit as the English merchant did 
iu the wholesale trade ; and if they were ao very dissat- 
iflfied, why did they not build seaworthy vessels, or buy 
them of Europeans, and go to Calcutta and Bombay to 
pm:Ghase the drug from the growers? for they were 
just as free to go and buy it there as any Englishman. 
Ching Ab'ling, finding that he could ooc get much 
"to windward" of me on the opium question, changed 
the subject of conrersation ; and asked if I had visited 
all his vessels yet. I told him that 1 had entered none 
but that in which I then was. He said, " Do yon 
think this vessel, with her guns and crew, would be 
able to take a square-rigged ship ?" VVishing to keep 
on good terms with a person who at a breath could 
take away my life, I replied, that if all his vessels were 
armed and maimed as well as the one 1 was on board 
of then, they might be able to master one of those 
belonging to the King of Cochin-Cbina, nnleea the 
latter were very heavily armed. This seemed to please 
him exceedingly, and he said that in a tew days be 
should go on a cruise, and look out for one of them. 
He then informed me that I was posted as gunner to 
his second tymung, and he hoped that I should fight as 
well as I did yestCTday; that be had appointed an 
interpreter for me ; that I must conduct myself quietly 
among the crew, and they would all like me very 
much ; that they would be under my orders, and that I 
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must teach them how to use their guns properij, Hfl' 
affirmed that he would lite to keep me on hoiird hie 
own tymung, but that he seldom went into action him- 
self, he only directed the others. 

I hegan to remonstrate with him for taking me away 
from the lorcha, knowing that my chance of escape 
would thus be lessened tenfold ; but it was useless. He 
told me it was their general custom, when they took 
any prize which they decided upon keeping, to dis- 
tribute the crew among the Beet ; that it would be best 
for me, as the crew of the vessel to which I was posted 
were aa bravo as tigers, while he doubted very much 
whether my men were so, from the manner in which 
they deserted their guns, and hid themaelvea, the day 
we were taken ; that none of his men could have had 
the heart to hurt me, seeing how I stood my ground 
when they boarded ns. 

I did not care to tell him the account I had heard of 
their cruel treatment of captives ; and that it was fear, 
not bravery, that determined me to sell my life aa 
dearly as I could. I knew the less I spoke about 
myself, the better ; as I was now their captive, and 
^eir commands I must obey. 

I thought this a favourable opportunity to acquaint 
Ching Ah'ling with the barbarous treatment which my 
men had experienced whilst removing our cargo this 
morning. I therefore gave him a full account, from first 
to last; but it seemed to be of little importance to him. 
He merely said that he supposed my crew were unwilling 
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to work, and that his men were obliged to use extreme 
measures. " But," I asked, " why allow them to use 
their knivee, and cut a man, hecauso he does not under- 
Bbmd in a moment what he is ordered to do ? This, I 
consider, is wanton cruelty, and far different treatment 
from what you promised me this morning. You told 
me that if we hehaved quietlyj and attended to your 
oommands, we should be all treated 8.8 brothers. Now, 
to ill-nse my men is to ill-uae me, for I look upon 
myself aa being one of them ; they have always been 
kind to me, and therefore I esteem them, and wish to 
see- them treated in the same way aa myself, as wo are 
all captives, aud at your command." 

He appeared rather struck with my words, and re- 
plied that he did not wish me to consider myself on the 
same footing as one of them; that he intended to place 
me in tbe same rank as the masters of hie tymungs ; 
and that, as long as I conducted myself well, he would 
see that I was treated as such. It was useless to argue 
with him any longer ; and I ended by entreating that 
my men might not be ill-used in future. 

During our conversation a table had been arranged, 
and a sumptuous banquet prepared, if I could judge 
from the number of dishes and corers that were laid ; 
but the fumes I inhaled from it were not a good recom- 
mendation. There was evidently bad judgment in the 
culinary department, for a smell very much resembling 
assa-fuctida disgusted my nasal organ. 

When the steward had finished hia arrangements, he 
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lighted two tapers and S' 



B sticks, and placed 



3 incense 
them hefore a small gilded idol, which was located in a 
recess at the end of the cabin. He also set some 
small cakes hefore it, not aa a sacrifice, for they always 
eat them afterwards ; he then finished the ceremony by 
making several reverences before it. 

After making several enquiries on this subject, I 
ascertained that these pirates " chin chin joss," that 
is, they worship their idol, imd beseech him to give 
them good fortune in their lawless undertakings, and 
to protect them from injury. 

We had a joss-house and idol in the cabin of the 
lorcha, and I observed that Ching Ah'ling, on the 
morning he visited us, made an obeisance to it; we 
must therefore conclude that the Chinese believe their 
gods countenance the doings of the just and the 
unjust, the pirate and the honest trailer ; and that 
there is no distinction between good and evil. ' In 
fact, to commit the most heinous crime for gain is not 
considered as a sin. 

They believe that, as long as they apply a small 
portion of their stolen treasures in the purchase of 
gilt paper, incense sticks, and other articles used in 
their worship, they receive a remission of their crimes. 

I Though there are three distinct forms of religion 
among the Chinese, — namely, the Confucian, the 
Taoist, and the Budhist, — yet they hear a great 
larity to each other. The followers of Budhism a 
far the most numerous. 
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I do not think I am mistaken in believing that the 
pirates consider themselves as truly religious as any 
other class of their countrymen. They use the same 
ceremonies in their worship. They took out of our 
lorcha a quantity of gilt paper, incense sticks, &c., 
and used them before their own gods. 

I frequently witnessed their religious ceremonies. 
What astonished me most was, that many of their 
reverences, their manner of burning incense, and their 
use of the cross as an emblem, are similar to what 
we see in the celebration of the popish mass. The 
resemblance to the church of Rome may be noticed 
also in the dress of the priests, and in the mutter- 
ing, or rather humming, of prayers in an unknown 
tongue. 

But I am taking up too much of my reader's time, 
on a subject that may not be altogether interesting, or 
that I am not able to explain ; so to return to Ching 
Ah'ling's cabin. 

The feast was ready, and I was invited very kindly 
to partake. I at first declined, for the reason before 
mentioned ; but, after much pressing, I was induced 
to join them. 

The repast consisted of fish, flesh, and fowl, all 
in abundance, and the trimmings were as plentiful 
and as good as the country could aflFord. The viands 
being cooked after their own fashion, were anything 
but agreeable to an Englishman's palate ; for instance, 
fat pork was cut into square pieces, half-an-inch thick, 
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boiled, and served np witli fisli ; and e^s were fried in 
very inferior oil, with small pieces of tbe stalk of 
onioDS dropped on the upper side. The vermiceili 
soup would have been good, had it not contained a 
profusion of garlic. The fowls, boiled with a little 
green ginger, were very nice. The shrimps and prawns 
were fine, and not spoiled with appliances. 

Everything waa carved, and cut into small pieces 
before coming to table, as the Chinese never use knivea 
and forks at their meals, but chop-sticks, or pieces 
of bamboO) about ten inches in length, and a quarter- 
of-an-inch square. They are very troublesome to a 
person that is unaccustomed to them. I found great 
difficulty to eat with them ; and I thought I should 
have to give them up, and take to my fingers. The 
company were much amused at my awkwardness in 
the use of these primitive articles. My appetite was 
not so keen as to make me lose my temper at this 
petty annoyance, and after a little practice I managed 
to make a very good meal. 

Kice, the Chinese " staff of life," to a basin fttll 
of which we were first helped, waa served up in two 
large wooden kids, placed at the head of the table, 
and holding something like twenty pounds each. These 
formed rather an inconvenient addition to the feaet. 
They were continually passing to and fro, over and 
even under the table, to the imminent danger of some 
of the long-tailed gentry dipping the wrist-bands and 
sleeves of their silk and satin garments in the gravy 
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of the sayoury dishes. We had no waiters to attend 
upon lis, but every one helped himself to what he 
required, and then passed the dish or kid to the next 
person who asked for it. 

The liquor, which they called bee-chew, was poured 
into little cups, and served out hot to each person. It 
was a very suspicious-looking fluid. The interpreter 
commenced capering, with a glass of it in his hand, 
drinking, and hob-nobbing with everybody, and would 
insist upon my trying some* As soon as I put it to 
my lips, I knew what *'blue ruin" was; for this bee- chew 
was of a dull blue colour, and it tasted, ugh ! of what 
did it not taste ? bilge- water, vitriol, turpentine, copal 
varnish, tar, fire, and castor oil ! An entire stranger 
might have fancied that garlic had been boiled in it. 
All Chinese liquor has a very unpleasant flavour, or 
twang ; but this, being pure and unadulterated, was real 
fire itself, " chain lightning 1" The twang may in some 
measure be accounted for, by their not knowing how to 
remove the essential oils properly; or because they 
distil from ric^. I cannot give a decided opinion on 
this subject, I must leave it to some of my kind 
readers, who may be better chemists than I am. 

The repast being finished, they all took to smoking 
opium again, and therefore I took my leave of them. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Parting with the Crew of the Lorcha. — No Prospect of Escape- 
Transferred to my new Post. — Treatment. — My Interpreter. 
— His History and Adventures. — " Hong-kong English." 

When I returned on board the lorcha, I found that 
the pirates had removed from her all the dried fruit ; 
the salt, not being valuable enough for them^ was 
ordered to be thrown overboard the next morning. She 
was then converted into a tymung, by painting her 
outside, and making a few trifling alterations. 

The crew seemed very down-hearted at their present 
situation. The owner asked me what conversation I 
had had with Ching Ah'ling, and I told him. " Ah !" 
he said, ** I knew they would not allow us to remain 
together in our own vessel, or we might easily have 
made our escape from them." ^ 

I took this opportunity to enquire of him, whether 
the main-land offered any chance for escape; but he 
fully corroborated what I had already heard from the 
ca-ba-sa and others, that the difficulties were insur- 
mountable ; and that, even if we fell in with a man-of- 
war cruiser, we had but little chance of deliverance, as 
the British generally sink or destroy all piratical 
vessels they fall in with on the west coast of China, 
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and especially on the coast of Cochin-China, without 
even boarding them. 

With such prospects as these, I turned to my bed for 
the last night but one on board of the lorcha Shunloi. 
I opened my Bible, and prayed most fervently for de- 
liverance. I put my whole trust in '* the Giver of all 
good things," and I felt relief in doing so. I had faith 
that He would deliver me, though all worldly plans 
should fail. 

I slept soundly that night, and awoke a little before 
daylight. It was very wet, and blowing a gale of wind 
from the westward. I therefore arranged my cabin, 
went to bed again, and read my Bible the greater por- 
tion of that day. 

The morning after, the weather had moderated. 
At noon, a boat came alongside with the interpreter, 
to take me to my new post. I hastily packed up all 
my things, and took leave of my old crew, not without 
an inexpressible feeling of sorrow, as I thought I was 
parting from my only chance of escape ; but obey I 
mu^t, resistance was useless. 

We were soon on board of a fine tymung, bristling 
with cannon all round her deck. My interpreter con- 
ducted me to a neat little cabin, in the after-part of 
the vessel, which, he said, had been purposely arranged 
and set apart for me ; so that I should be alone some- 
times, and happily left to my own thoughts. The 
crew were very civil and obliging, trying to serve me 
in every possible manner. 

4—^ 
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By positiTe orders from Ching Ah'ling, no womaa 

waa allowed even to visit any one of his vessels. If 

, his men were inordinate in the use of opium, he did 

not allow them the company of females. In China, 

these two evils are generally in close alliance. 

I found myself very well provided for. My food 
was certainly not cooked as a European desires it, but 
there was always plenty of fish, flesh, fowls, and rice- 
No restraint whatever was put upon me ; I could go 
on shore and return when I cbose, take a boat and go 
out when and where I pleased, go to bed and rise when 
I liked: in short I was made as comfortable as these 
semi-savagea knew how to make me. 

My interpreter, whose name was Ah'moi, spoke 
English fluently, having been educated at Singapore. 
He became very intimate with me ; and a short ac- 
count of his history, as he related it to me, may not 
be altogether uninteresting to the reader here. 

He was born at Singapore in the year 1832. His 
father, who was a general dealer, had two Malay 
prahns. At the age of twelve years, Ah'moi was sent 
on board one of these, bound to Penang. On her 
homeward-bound passage, she fell in with another 
praiiu, smaller than herself, which his crew proposed 
to try to capture. He gave his consent to this, and, 
after a hard fight, they succeeded in taking her. He 
went on board of her ; and, whilst his crew were busy 
searching below, he saw an old man lying on the deck, 
and dying from the woonds he had received during the 
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action. Observing that he had something tied round 
his waist, he searched him, and found nine bars of gold 
tied up in an old silk scurf. He took the gold, and 
secreted it about his own person ; and, fearing the 
man might revive, and inform his companions of it, he 
drew hia knife, and put an end to him. 

When he returned to Singapore, fearing that his 
father might become acquainted with this affair, by 
finding die treasure in his possession, he hid eight of 
the gokl bars in the jungle. He sold one bar i'or two 
hundred and ninety rupees, went gambling, and in a 
few days lost the whole amount. Four more of his 
bars be spent in the same manner. 

The father, becoming acquainted with his eon's 
gambling propensity, desired to obtain some employ- 
ment for him, where he would bo kept more strictly 
than at his own home. He accordingly made applica- 
tion to have him admitted as a free pupil into the 
Missionary School, in which he succeeded. Ah'moi 
conducted himself with credit, and made rapid progress 
in his studies, till hia sixteenth year. He left 1 
maining four bars of gold deposited in the same place 
as before, and occasionaiiy visited them. 

After he had been at this school three years and a 
half, he formed an acquaintance with a Malay woman 
of bad repute, who encouraged him to absent himself, 
and spend his time in her company. He now became 
careless in his studies, and was severely reprimanded 
by bis teacher; but be continued to escape punishment 
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for hia occasional absence, by pretending that his fattOT 
was ill, and required his presence at home. At last 
he took up one of his gold bars, changed it for rupees, 
went to the house of his paramour, and commenced 
opium smoking, which he has continued to this day. 

He stayed away from the school on this occasion 
nine days; during which time he had managed to 
get rid of three hundred and ten rupees. The master 
sent to his father's house, to enquire the reason of his 
long absence, and was informed that he had not been at 
home. 

On his return, the principal of the eatahlishment 
espelled him in the presence of the other students, 
upon which he went back to his fathel-'s house, where 
he received almost as cold treatment as at the school. 

He took up the remainder of his gold bars, gambled, 
and kept company with hia paramour, until his lost 
cash was spent, and he found himself diseased and 
destitute. In this condition, he returned to his pa- 
ternal roof, where he remained for a year and a half, 
penitent, and endeavouring to redeem his past character. 
He formed resolutionB never to gamble aJiy more ; but 
to lead an honest and industrious life in future. His 
ill-gotten treasure had done him injury instead of good. 

Ah'moi had made great progress during his stay 
at the Missionary School, and could speak English 
tolerably well at this time. Through his father's 
interest, he was appointed as interpreter and super- 
cargo on hoard a British barque belonging to & 
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ineae bouse at Singapore, and hound to Shanghae. 
There he was charged to sell a part of tbe cargo, 
from the proceeds of which he embezzled the sum of 
eight hundred dollars, and left the veaael. 

He shortly afterwards joined the rebels, and i 
at the taiing of the city of Shanghae. He serred ■- 
there under Ching Ah'ling, who was then a rebel , 
ehief. He remained with the insurgents about a year, 
meeting with various fortune; but whenever he bad , 
money, he gambled and smolied opium till it was 
spent. 

Afterwards he joined Ah'pack's piratical fleet, 
then at Ningpo, The vessel which he entered, whilst 
«n a cruise, was chased by a British man-of-war brig, 
and the pirates, fo save themselves, ran her on shore; 
but, as sbe drew ten feet of water, they had to swim 
a great distance to save themselves. Many of them 
were drowned, and some were shot, in the attempt. 
Ah'moi, however, with thirteen others, managed to 
reach the shore in safety, and were all that remained , 
ahve out of ninety-seven persons. 

Having begged his way across the country, to Foo- ( 
chow-foo, he obtained a passage to Hong-kong in a , 
Portuguese lorcba. When he arrived there, he wao i 
not long out of employment, but joined another pi- 
ratical tymung, which cruised a short distance outside 
of Hong-kong, lying in wait for junks bound to Canton. 
t Several prizes were captured and taken into B 
e-chin Bay ; those who could pay a ransom were | 



aiDoVed to proceed on their voyage again ; but wK^ 
the Bnpercargo or owner could not pay what was 
demanded, the crew were put to torture, and the 
moat barharoua means used to extort it ; and if they 
failed, to nso Ah'moi's own words — " we takce com- 
mon sailor man first, and cuttee one head one day; 
then aee'pose no can makee pay, must taiee junk, 
mafeee bum ; then no can pay, must takee alio pieoee 
man, and kill him; so no got any man, can makee 
talk, what pidgin we makee do." At the expiration 
of two months, their tymung was laden with a general 
cargo, the fruita of plunder. When he returned to 
Hong-kong he was surprised to see a European come 
on board, and bargain for the cargo, which had to 
be sold below the market price, on account of the 
bags of sugar, baskets of dried fruit, &c., &c., having 
the names of the honga to whom they proi>erly be- 
longed, and to whom they had been consigned, written 
on them in large Chinese characters. But the Eu- 
ropean appeared to be well acquainted with those 
matters. He spoke the Canton dialect of Chinese aa 
well as any person on board the tymnng, and went 
by the name of Sam-qui, 

"I saw our supercargo," said Ah'moi, "pay him 
a fifth share of the ransoms that had been taken 
during our cniiae, amounting to above two thousand 
dollars. I had the curiosity to ask one of our crew 
(who had belonged to the tymnng a considerable time) 
whether this European had any share in the vessel, 
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and tow it was that he received a portion of the 
ransoms. The man told me, that Sam-qui had no 
share in tlie vessel, but that he was the head man 
is Hong-kong, and that if he did not receive a cun- 
shaw (or present) after we made a good cruise, he 
wonld have us taken and punished as pirates; but 
BO long as he profited by our plunder, we could go 
and come in safety, and he would supply us with 
iliah gUBS and powder in exchange for a portion 
our cargo, and assist ua to sell the remainder 

Ah'moi said, he had always been asaured that Euro- 
peans were much averse to piracy, and that British 
men-of-war tried to suppress it ; but since he witnessed 
this conduct in a European, who, he understood, had 
influence in Hong-kong, he has not half the dread he 
formerly had of being a pirate ; for British men-of-war 
are all that pirates fear on the coast of China. 

He remained fourteen months on board of this 
piratical tymung. The farthest place to which her 
cruise extended from Hong-kong was Cup-chi Point, 
distant about one hundred miles; her general places 
resort were Bias and Ping-hoi Bays. She waa sel- 
out longer than two months, before returning to 
[ong-kong, heavily laden with plundered merchandise. 
Sam-qui always received a fifth share of all specie or 
dollars that had been taken. 

Ah'moi by this time had accumulated a small sum 
of money ; and wishing to reform, and lead a more 
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honest life, " fearing that his sins would overtake 
him," and that he would pay the penalty by an un- 
timely death, he left his companions, and, purchasing 
a fishing hoat, he set up as a pilot to European vessels 
entering the harbour of Ilong-kong, of which he had 
acquired a thorough knowledge during his connection 
with the pirates. He found a great many of hia 
countrymen in opposition to him in this business ; but 
being able to speak English and Malay well, he suc- 
ceeded famously for four moBths ; when an untoward 
circumstance occurred to him. 

One of his competitora had been acquainted with 
him wheB he was iu his previous occupation, and had 
bought two chests of tea from him, bearing the mark 
of the hong to whom they originally- belonged ; and, 
as he had them still in bis possession, be threatened 
that if Ab'moi continued piloting in Hong-kong ia 
opposition to him, he would prosecute him for piracy, 
and bring forward the two chests of tea in proof. This 
was certainly very cruel on the part of his opponent 
in business, and was partly, if not wholly, the cause of 
his again becoming a pirate. 

If this narrative is true, he is in some measure to 
be pitied for the lawless life he now leads : I have 
related it as I received it from him ; but I suppose 
some allowance must be made for the " deviation-from- 
truth propensities" of all his countrymen. 

Ab'moi sold his boat for half the price he paid for 
it, gave up piloting, and bid himself from the sight of 
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s jealous opponent. He had not left this business a 
month, before he met with Ching Ah'ling in Hong-kong, 
who was fitting out two small tymungs for a piratical 
expedition to the coast of Cochin -China. Ah'moi 
jobed him, and is now my interpreter and companion, 
serying in a fleet which lias been increased to eight 
vessels, six of which were prizes, captured within the 
space of five months. 

I hope the reader will excuse this imperfect account 
of my interpreter's adrenturea, during a period of ele- 
ven yeara. I have endeavoui'ed to preserve the sub- 
stance of hia story in as clear a manner as possible, 
but I found considerable difficulty in converting hia 

^^mgramniatical sentences into anything approaching 

^^Bprecislon. 

^^VThe Chinese who are best acquainted with the Eng* 

^lab language, construct their sentences in a manner 
peculiar to their own language, so that, if they were set 
down literally, they would be anything but inteUigible. 
For example, if a Chinaman, who can speak what ifl 
termed " Hong-kong English," wished to see an article 
before he purchased it, he would say, " You makee 
bring me, I can lookee see ; s'pose nummer one, can 
makee by (buy), no can see, how can savey." Thin 
peculiar construction he would consider grammatical, 
because it is in accordance with the Chinese syntax. 



CHAPTER VII. 

ViBit from Ching Ah'Iing. — Drilling the Crew of the Tjmung. — 
The Pirates sat fiaj].— A JuDk iu sight.— Signal tu Chase. — 
Capture and Plunder of the Junk. — Treatmect of those on 
Board. — Another Chaee.— Dieappoinlmpnt. — Hetum to Anchor. 

On the third morning after I had joined the tyniiing 
to which Ching Ah'Iing had appointed me, he paid me 
& visit, to enquire how I was going on, and whether 
I waa comfortable. His principal reason for visiting 
me, howeyer, was to give me particular orders to drill 
my crew twice a day, and to practise them every one 
in a separate station, both at the guns and in work- 
ing the Teasel during action, which waa what thay had 
neTer been used to before. 

He was in his full uniform as a mandarin of the 
third grade, having a blood red cornelian button on his 
cap, a yellow silk crape long dress, light blue ailk pan- 
taloons, tied below the knee, and fastening his white 
calico stockings there. He wore the usual clumsy Chi- 
nese shoes, with soles considerably more than an inch in 
thicfcneaa, wbite, and slightly turned up at the toes. 

Ching Ah'Iing was personally a handsome man, be- 
tween thirty -five and forty years of age; with full 
ieatnres, and a slightly aquiline nose, which is rare 
with the Chinese; his face and hands were very wbite; 




there was not the slightest colour in hig cheeks, which, 
I suppose, Traa from his excessive use of opium. In 
stature he was above the general height of hia countrj- 
rmeii, standiDg full five feet ten inches. His limbs and 
l-muscles were fully developed ; and I should think he 
■woald be a powerful man, if he did not indulge in that 
destructive habit before referred to. 

He ilid not remain long, and on taking leave of me, 
he told me to make myself as comfortable as I possibly 
could, and if I visited the shore at any time to go 
armed, as the natives were not to be trusted ; that the 
country was infested with wild beasts, especially tigers, 
and that those animals would attack a white man, when 
■they would let a native pass. 

We remained eight days longer anchored in this har- 

lur, during which time I commenced drilling my crew. 
I found it BO difficult to remember their names that I had 
reconrse to numbering them in Chinese, which I found 
much easier to recollect. At working each in a par- 
icular station, they were very awkward, and their stu- 
lidity was enough to provoke any man. Not for severd 
days could I get half of them to reaiember to which 
gun they belonged; so that I was obliged to have their 
names written on paper, and pasted on the side of the 
gun to which I hud told them off, 

I cannot say whether the " cat " would have had any 
effect upon them ; words were utterly useless. Latterly 
I became disgusted with them ; they would talk and 
laugh all the time I was trying to drill them, and one 
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would pretend to bIiow another what he did not knoiT J 
himself, so that they continued in the greatest confu- 
aion the whole time. I became quit« tired of attempt- 
iog to teach such a headstrong, impudent, and ignorant 
set of men, without being allowed to use means which 
would have made them obedient. When I took them 
into action afterwards, they entirely forgot their sta— i 
tions, and paid no attention to my orders, but fought^ 
(if it could bo called fighting) in the greatest disorder. 
Sometimes four or five men were rushing together for 
one thing, and sis or seven assisting at one man's 
duty. 

On the eleventh morning after our capture, a BmaJl 
white flag was shown to me by Ah'moi, who told me it 
was the signal for all the fleet to weigh anchor and pre- 
pare for sea; it was hoisted at the mizen mast of Ching 
Ah'ling's tymung. We accordingly weighed, and, in 
company with the rest, passed out of Verela harbour (as 
I have named it) with a fresh north-east breeze blowing. 

I soon found that the sailing capabilities of our vessel 
were none of the best ; for, with all possible sail set, 
we could only keep a fifth-rate with the other vessels. 
Ching Ah'ling's tymung and three others kept a 
siderable distance ahead of us. 

Shortly after noon, when we were south-east of Ve- 
rela harbour about twenty miles, my attention was called 
to another flag hoisted on our chief's mizen mast, which 
Ah'moi informed me was an order to clei 
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and to chase ; this last signal flag was red, with a black 
border, angular shaped, and what is termed ^^ fluked." 

We were not yet far enough out to see the vessel 
we were ordered to chase ; but in the lapse of half-an- 
hour, and with the aid of a telescope, I could just dis- 
cern a craft in the horizon ahead of us, and distant, I 
should think, about twelve miles.^ 

In another hour, we had gained upon her suflSciently 
to make out that she was a Chinese junk of some kind. 
I would much rather have made her out to be a man- 
of-war steamer ; we were then so far out at sea, that 
there would have been little chance of any of our ves- 
sels escaping ; and I might possibly have obtained my 
deliverance. 

At two o'clock, p.m., the tymung farthest ahead was 
almost within range of the chase. I closely watched 
the movements of both as the distance between them 
was shortened, eicpecting every moment to see one or 
the other open fire ; but the pursuer, fearing, perhaps, 
that the junk might prove more than a match for her, 
cautiously shortened sail, allowing two more vessels to 
come up. 

I felt such a desire and curiosity to watch their 
movements, that I hardly took my eyes off them for a 
moment, wishing (I must own) to see a good fight 
between them. I should not have been the least sorry 
to have seen the pirates driven off. The junk, unable to 
out-sail our fleet, and closely pressed by three large 
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tymuDgs, rounded to, lowered her Baila, and allowed 
tliem to run up alongside and take her, without a 
charge of powder being expended on either side. I 
felt quite disappointed at this quiet suirender. 

We also were very soon up alongside of the prize. 
We lowered our boat, into which I jumped, and was 
quickly on board of her ; but not till we had rescued 
two fine pigs that were swimming in the sea, after 
having leaped off the deck of the junk. Several more 
I saw struggling in the water ; but they appeared to be 
of too little value to ho eared for by the pirates, who 
would not go a boat's length out of their way to pick 
them up. They formed part of the freight, and were 
carried on deck, where they had been partitioned off in 
styes, until the pirates broke them down, cai-ing little 
what became of the pigs. If we had wanted fifty of 
them we could have been acuommodated now : but our 
men, more eager after things that were less cumbersome 
and of more value, and fearing they should be too late, 
jumped on board as soon as we touched the side, leaving 
me to make the boat fast. 

I was not in such a violent hurry, knowing that if 
ehe were laden with gold or diamonds I should not 
benefit one cent by it. All that had brought me on 
board was curiosity, and a desire to witness the be- 
haviour of the pirates towards the poor helpless crea^ 
tures in the junk. After making the boat fast, I 
scrambled to the deck, (for it appears they ofier no ac- 
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, nBOnodation ladders to Each visitors,) where the moat 
Wnton waste of property presented itself to my view. 

PflBBengers' boxes were broken open, and their con- 
tents plundered ; whUe the rejected articles were lying 
about in oil, which was being passed up out of the fore 
told, but so carelessly, that one-third of the jars contain- 
ing it were broken, and consequently the contents wtre 
Sowing all over the deck. On the main hatch were 
stowed a number of large bags of pea-nuts ; the pirates, 
in order to get to the main hold, were heaving them 
overboard, and they were being picked up by fiahermen, 
who, like vnltureSj had smelt the captured prey, and 
began to come around ua ; they had already saved a 
great many pigs, and were now loading their little 
vessels with anything they could get out of the water. 

I have mentioned before, that tbey are on amicable 
terms with the pirates; the one assisting the other; and 
not onfreqnently the pirates, when they have plundered 
a vessel to their satisfaction, give it up to be com- 
pletely stripped by these fishermen, who generally set 
fire to it afterwards, destroying it, and every soul on 
board. 

The junk had a number of Chinese passengers, who 
were being robbed of everything they possessed of any 
value, even to the clothing they ha<i on them, and they 
were crying pitifully. There were two young women, 
under twenty years of age, lying on the deck in the 
fiitby oil, and each held there by two of the pirates ; 



whilst another, with a long knife in his hai 
BBarehing thera. Their clothes were being taken off, 
to look for money, jewellery, or any other valuables, 
that might be aecrtsted about their persona. Any 
portion of their dresa that could not be removed easily 
was assisted by the knife, nor did they desist until tliey 
had entirely stripped the two females, who, after being 
released, caught up their fragments of clothes, and 
rushed below to hide themselves ; but were quickly fol- 
lowed by others of the pirates, who, I doubt not, per- 
petrated worse crimes upon the uiifortunate creatures. 
This was all being done in the sight of their husbands 
and children, who dared not for their lives offer the 
slightest opposition to these barbarians. 

I went aft, where I found more of the robbers col- 
lected, turning everything upside down. There were 
no less than three idols or josses in the cabin of this 
junk, and large quantities of gilt paper, incense sticks, 
&c. One of the idols the pirates took a fancy to, and 
removed it with much reverence to one of their tymungs. 

This junk had come from Yu-lin-kan, on the island 
of Hai-nan, with a cargo of salt, oil, and pigs ; it had 
forty-two passengers on hoard, besides a crew of thir- 
teen, and was bound to Saigon, in Cochin-China. The 
ffhole of these people's subsistence, consisting of rice 
and salt fish, was stowed in the cabin. The pirates, in 
order to search to the bottom of the vesse!, were obliged 
to remove all the provisions ; and, instead of laying the 
rice along the aides of the deck, which would have given 
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them room with very little extra trouble, they threw 
the greater part of it overboard; and as it sank 
quickly, the fishermen were unable to save much of it. 
This was a villainous and cruel act, which grieved me 
Tery much, as some of the passengers, taking me to be a 
chief, implored me to interfere in their behalf. I did so, 
and was insulted, as I had been before, when I interceded 
for my own crew. When enough was removed to make 
the search eflFectual, there were but six bags of rice re- 
maining. The passage to Saigon, a distance of seven 
hundred miles, could not be made much under ten days 
at this season of the year (April), and there was not 
sufficient provision left to last them half that time; 
so that they would be compelled to run into some port 
in distress, and depend upon selling their vessel, for 
they would have nothing else left to sell, poor wretches ! 

I was very glad to see the pirates disappointed in 
their hopes. They found nothing in the bottom of the 
junk of any value at all, which grieved them much. 
By this time, all the oil had been removed on board of 
the tymungs ; I do not know the exact quantity ; but I 
have no doubt there were as many as 300 jars of it. 

Before we had been in possession of this prize an 
hour, the chase flag was again hoisted on board of 
Ching Ah'ling's tymung, which had been lying to, about 
half-a-mile distant. We got into our boats, leaving the 
junk, crew, and passengers to their fate. We were all on 
board of our respective tymungs again, and in full sail, 
in less than a quarter-of-an-hour. I overhauled the 
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vessel we were ordered to chaae, wliich was distant 
from us alriout seven miles, and found, by her rig, that 
she waa a large Cochin-Chineae juiJc. 

Tliese vessels look very pretty at a distance, having 
tliree short masts, the fore-mast being considerably the 
shortest, and angular sails, with yards, which, when 
hoisted, become almost perpendicular with the mast, 
reaching almost the height of the mast above, carrying 
the peak of the sail up with it, and forming a right- 
angled triangle, the side to the mast being the base, the 
luff the hypothenuse, and the foot the perpendicular. 

From the accounts I had heard of the Cochinese, 
I expected to see no resistance offered, as their 
Government do not allow trading vessels to caiTy any 
arms whatever. I was quite right in my judgment, 
for the foremost tymung ran right up alongside of her, 
and took ber without firing a gun, just as they had 
taken the Hai-nan junk. 

These cowardly surrenders did not lessen my dislike 
of piracy ; on the contrary, they increased it. It ap- 
peared that might was right here. That here we were 
masters of the sea none appeared to dispute. We soon 
reached the new prize, and as soon heard that she waa 
a "non-plus." She was from Turon, bound for Hai- 
nan, in ballast, and had nothing on board worth taking. 
The crew were naked, with the exception of a cloth 
bound round their waist. This vessel waa allowed to 
proceed on her voyage again, with a caution, not to 
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come so poor another time^ or she would not escape so 
eafiily. 

It was now drawing towards sundown, and we made 
in for land again. By seven o'clock, p.m., we anchored 
in a little bay, about three miles to the north-west of 
the Three Kings' Islands, and about fifteen miles south- 
ward of our former anchorage. 
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CHAPTER Vm. 

Pirate Fleet sets sail again* — Fookien Junk in sight. — Chase. — 
Desperate Defence of the Junk. — Its Capture. — Massacre of 
the Crew. — Plunder and Destruction of the Junk — Return to 
Anchor. — Inattention to the Wounded. — Uneasiness at my 
Situation. — Resolve to resign it. 

The bay in which we now lay had no harbour ; it was 
almost an open roadstead, being sheltered only from 
the north-east wind by a small island, standing about 
a quarter of a mile from the main-land. The north- 
eastern extremity of this island was perforated, when 
viewed from the east or west. It had a chimney on 
the top, smaller, but similar to the one seen at the 
back on entering Verela harbour. Stones, in form like 
a chimney, on the top of hills, appear to abound in 
this vicinity; there was another visible, on a hill 
inland, about seven miles northward of our present 
anchorage. They make excellent land-marks, and a 
person would have little diflSculty in remembering the 
land hereabouts, after once seeing it. 

During the time we remained in this bay, I con- 
tinued to drill my crew, but with as little success as 
ever. All that they knew by this time was their sta- 
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tionSy which they promised to keep, should they ever 
go into action under my command. 

Early on the second morning of our stay here, the 
white flag was hoisted ; we weighed, and stood out ta 
sea again, as close as the north-east wind would allow 
us, on the port tack. We were allowed to take a se- 
cond-rate in sailing this time, and to follow Ghing 
Ah'ling's tymung. 

We continued our course till nine o'clock ; when one 
of my crew spied a vessel on our lee bow, standing to 
the southward. Our chief's tymung had not yet seen 
the stranger ; and, not wishing to let him gain more 
distance than we could possibly help, we fired a lee 
gun, and altered our course, but immediately resumed 
it, when our signal was understood ; and we had not 
long to wait before the chase flag was hoisted. 

I always noticed that on board of Ching Ah'ling''s 
tymung, they well overhauled a strange sail before 
hoisting the chase signal. In this case it was full ten 
minutes before the red flag was hoisted ; as it would 
prove fatal to them to chase a man-of-war in mistake, 
which might be done, if regularity and caution were 
not maintained. 

We now bore up, and made all possible sail after the 
stranger, who was full seven miles distant from us. I 
Boon made her out be a large Fookien junk, which was 
likely to be well armed. I therefore had all the guns 
got ready, and shotted. I ordered the crew to their 
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Btations ; for I expected a determined resistance to tfe 
made in thia case. We soon gained sufficiently upon 
the jonli to sec that she also had guna. When we had 
.shortened the distance hetween us to about eight hun- 
dred yards, I elevated the twelve-pounder swivel gun 
forward, aimed at her bows, fired, and the shot 
fell about one hundred yards short of her. Aa I ex- 
pected, she quickly returned the fire, but short con- 
siderably, as her guns were of much smaller calibre 
than ours, and she used Chinese powder, which made a 
report more resembling a dry squib than gunpowder. 
Our swivel gun was again loaded, and I kept the same 
elevation, having shortened the distance by sailing ; 
(ah, how my crew were watching me !) I fired, and the 
shot struck the water again a little short of the mark, 
but rebounded, and went clean through the junk's bows. 
My crew shouted with delight to see me strike her at 
such a " long distance," as they called it ; and I had 
the greatest difficulty to keep them at their stations. 

The next time, I depressed the gun a little ; but 
through a lurch or roll of the tjmung, and from 
having no tubes or locks to the guns, but being obliged 
to fire with common priming and a alow match, the 
shot missed its mark. The next shot, within six hun- 
dred yards, struck her amidships, went through her, 
and must have killed some of her numerous crew. 
The action now became general ; we got six of our 
gnns to bear upon her. Her fire was well directed, 
though weak. Two other tyraungs were within range 
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of her, bnt on the opposite side to ns; and, from 
their wide fifing, and extreme elevation, some of their 
shota nearly struck us. 

By this time, we had two men killed, and two others 
wounded. Our men became furious when they saw 
their companions fall by the fire of a Fookien junk, 
which they considered do more than a toy in com- 
parison with their own vesaels. There Is always a 
feeling of jealousy and hatred between the Oantonese 
and Fookien men. 

With my utmost endeavoura, I could not keep my 
crew at their stations, nor would they listen to any of 
my commands; and sorely tbey suffered for it. They 
became so enraged at the opposition they encountered, 
that some of them actually left their guns, and jumped 
upon the rail of the tyniung, shouting to the crew of 
the junk, that they would not spare one of their lives 
if they did not immediately aurrendcr. They paid no 
attention to the threat, and, being only about seventy 
yards from us, they poured in a volley of gingal and 
matchlock aliot, which cut down five more of our men. 

The junk continued obstinately to defend herself to 
the last, though she had but little chance of escape 
from the overwhelming force opposed to her. I 
think, none of our shots had struck her below the water 
line; though her upper works were riddled through 
and through. It was not our wish to sink her, if we 
could in any way avoid it, aa we eapected she had a 
great deal of treasure on board, frmr making auch a 
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determined resistance. She must have had it | 
manyof her crew killed from the splintera; for I could 
see them flying about every time our grape shot 
pierced her sides. 

I tried once more to call taj crew to attention, but 
it waa useless. They were all giving. orders, and rnn- 
ning about the deck like savages, Bometimes working at 
one gun, and .sometimes at another, just as it pleased 
themselves, and all iu the greatest confusion. 

We had now lost sixteen men in all, killed and 
-WOtmded, through mismanagement ; for if our tymung 
had been kept abeam of the junk, as I wished, instead 
of on her quarter, she could not have got one of her 
^ns to bear upon us without changing her course, 
which would have proved fatal to her, for she would 
'Iiave been raked by the other tymungs immediately; 
bat, as it was, she could ujse most of her guns agtuost 
m with deadly effect. 

We had been iii action more than half-na-hour, and 
her fire was becoming very weak ; only one gun and 
aome gingala being used oceasiooally ; the other guns, 
I suppose, were disabled, or her ammunition was getting 
scarce. My crew therefore called upon me to silence 
the remaining gun. I very reluctantly undertook to do 
it on account of their former behaviour, which plainly 
showed me that I was only required in a case of emer- 
gency. 

lliey had been trying, for the last ten minutes, to 
silence this one gun, and bad failed. I ordered the 



vriTel gan to be double shotted ; and, in three rounds, 1 
made a gap in that side of the junk from which the 
gun had been firing. 

When this was accomplished, we hoisted up stink- 
pots to each mast-head, and ran alongside the junk. 
I The latter fired such a volley of gingal shot, that five 
inore of our men fell ; but it was now all over with 
ier. We showered down a. great quantity of stink-pota, 
which set fire to her sails. Our men jumped on board, 
with their knives and spears, during the confusion 
Irhich this caused ; and, with a frightful yell, com- 
fcenced their work of butchery. i 

Ab I stood at the stern of our tymung, I heard the I 
Bcreams and pitiful cries of their victims, who now 
■offered little or no opposition to them, I felt a horror, 
it being compelled to aid such a savage race of beings ; 
but I bad only one other choice, which, as I have said 
before, was to meet certaiu death. A man will do 
almost anything for his life, especially if he has the 
slightest hope of the future. iVIy conscience told me 
that I was doing wrong to assist these murderers, any 
more than I was actually compelled to; and that by 
continuing to drill and instruct them in a more im* I 
proved manner of using their guns, and to station them ' 
on board then- vessel so that they could, in a more 
effectual manner, destroy human life, and defend them- 
Belvos in case of need, I was materially assisting them, 
r small a part of their discipline they learnt. I ; 
Itiierefore resolved to discontinue it altogether. 
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The other tymungs now aent their crewB in boata t 
board the junk, and her decks were crowded with the 
pirates. My tymung was made fast alongside of her ; 
but I was in no hurry to go on board myself, well 
knowing what a sickening sight I should see. At last 
my interpreter called to me to come on board, asking 
me if I waa airaid the Chin-chew men, as he called 
them, would kill me. I answered that I had no fear of 
that, but was unwell, and preferred to keep watch 
where I was ; to which Ab'moi replied, " Oh ! the ca- 
bar^a will take care of the vessel ; come on board,^man, 
we have plenty of number one chow-chow here." After 
putting a quid of tobacco in my mouth, to prevent my 
^^ stomach from taking offence at what my eyea might dia- 
^^k 0OTer,I went on board; and, oh, what a slaughter-house! 
^^M There were more than 6fty bodies lying mangled on tbe 
^^m deck, some without heads, some without arms or legs, 
^^M others run through, and weltering in their gore; in feet, 
^^m the picture in too dreadfnl to describe. There had been 
^^M no quarter given; young and old were alike slain: they 
^^M had not left one alive. This proved that the character 
^^B I had previously heard of them was but too true. I 
^^H know not what had induced them to save us, unless it 
^^H WH8 their want of men, and that our crew, being all 
^^M Cantonese, could supply the place of those who had 
^^U fallen iu such frightful encounters as I had this day seen, 
^^m Nothing waa allowed to be removed from the junk 

^^B yet, as ehe was to be towed to the anchorage we had 
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left thia morning. We were not permitted to remain 
on board long, a signal being Loisted by our admiral 
for the men to rejoin their vessels, with the exception of 
five out of each crew, who remained behind to heave 
the dead into the aea, and take charge of the prize. 
On our return, I observed all were searched, as they 
on board, by the ca-ba-sa, for anything they 
ight have brought away as their own share of the 
}1under. 

Two tymungs were ordered to tow the junk, for 
her sails had been destroyed by etink-pote. We, being 
ezcmed, on account of having stood the brunt of the 
action, made the best of our way towards the little bay 
again. 

Nothing worth notice occurred during the remainder 
^ thia day, with the exception of preparing our dead 
fifnine in number) for burial. They were sewed up in 
'long white bags, and laid on the deck, ready to be sent 
'on shore, I may here mention, that the Chinese have 
a great antipathy to be buried in the sea, as they be- 
lieve that, in that case, the body and spirit axe for 
ever lost ; but that, when they are buried on land, ths 
irit will be transformed at a period not far distant. 
We had thirteen of our men severely wounded ; some 
them had their limbs shattereil ; but there were no 
irgeons or doctors to attend them ; no kind of medi- 
no ointments to dress their wounds. Their only 
y waa a cotton rag to bind them up. Their 
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feringa must have been dreadful, and increased by tbeir 
■want of cleanliness ; for thej never think of washing 
any wonnd, but allow it to remain in the same state 
from day to day, until inflammation sets in, followed by 
mortification and death, when often it was but a slight 
one, which plentiful ablutions of cold water might have 
cured. But the Chinese seem to hare an antipathy to 
cleanliness, on all occasions, and in every habit of their 
life. 

We anchored in the bay about eight o'clock, p.m. 
One of our men died of his wounds, and was taken on 
shore with the others to be buried, making ten killed 
out of our crew of one hundred and thirty-seven. The 
junk was also brought in and anchored. 

The next morning at day-break, I went on board of 
her. The bodies of her crew had been buried in the 
sea, the decks washed, and everything put in compara- 
tive order again. What struck me especially was to see 
the terrific eSect of our shot on her sides and deck. On 
the outside it had only made round boles the size of the 
shot ; but on the inside it bad torn off splinters many 
feet in length, and some of them half a foot thick, the 
junk's sides being made of soft deal wood. These splin- 
ters must have dreadfully mangled her unfortunate 
crew, for in the side which we had attacked I counted. _ 
more than si^cty shot holes. 

Some of the gun carriages were torn, and shatte 
t« pieces; and two guns were rendered useless, 
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having its muzzle shot off, and another having a piece 
struck out of its side^ below the transom, and down to 
the bore, which gave it the appearance of having burst. 
Some of our shot had glanced to the decks, and had 
ripped them up, or rather cut them across, for some 
feet in extent. Some had taken a more eccentric 
course ; one, having hit a gun or some other hard sub- 
stance, had split in halves, one half was found buried 
in the fore-mast, and the other half in the planking of 
the after cabin berths ; so that they had taken diamet- 
rically opposite directions. More than half-a-ton of 
splinters were collected on the decks, to serve as fire- 
wood; many of them were covered with blood ! 

There was a strange mephitical smell on board which 
made me feel quite sick. I longed to leave the scene of 
such a frightful and, in part, cold-blooded massacre. 

The junk mounted nine guns and three gingals ; the 
guns varied in size from four to nine-pounders, but 
they were all very roughly cast, being of Chinese manu- 
facture. The gingals were of brass, and much better 
made; they had the improvement of loading at the 
breech, there being a cavity about six inches long, 
down to the bore, which, when the cartridge is inserted, 
is filled again with an iron tompion, having a vent in it. 
When primed, the powder falls on the end of the car- 
tridge, and in this way they are fired. The pirates 
removed them to their tymungs, besides a small quan- 
tity of Chinese powder and shot ; and then opened the 



hatchea to diactarge the cargo, as coolly as though it 
lawfully belonged to them, our clerk at the same time 
taking an account of it. 

Among the junk'a papers waa found an Inventory of 
the Cargo, which Ah'moi interpreted to me, i 
to the Fookien names, as follows : — 



112 Basiela 


Cho-Rh 


Diilea 


3;io „ 


Ang-uha-m koan 


Red Pranea 


42 „ 


lAi-ah koui 


Dried Peir« 


12lP«,kagea 


Kqui 


.. Oranges 


iSPiouis 


Ch-in-peh 


Bark 


asO Cbesta 


Tfu«im 


Tea 


BOBagB 


Tau 


Beans 


35 „ 


Bell 


■VVlieat 


115 BaHkats 


TungBung 


Sugar candy 


2B Packages 


Sis,-.ttu 


Silk thread 


68 BoltB 




Grass cloth 


1000 ., 


Ho-Bfiah 




flOPadkagsB 


Ka-see 


Fans 


40 Piculs 


Ejan 


Lead 


5 Cheeta 


Opium 




SOBagB 


Chen (oh cheh) 


Chinese cash. 



The whole of the above was found correct, and was 
put on board of the Bmallest tymung, which had before 
received the oil from the Hai-nan junk ; and which was 
Bhortly going up to Turon to sell it, that being the 
place where the pirates disposed of their plunder. 

While the crews were discharging the cargo, Bome 
of the head men went to search the cabin, and I followed 
them. Under the berth occupied by the captain or 
supercargo, (as I should judge from its superior furni- 
ture,) they found three boxes of Sycee silver ingots, 
each box worth at least 3,000 dollars. They opened k 
large chest that was also in this berth, and found in 
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it two packages of gold leaf, and one small box contain- 
ing gold bara, tlie value of which I should estimate as 
at least 8,000 dollars, making a total of 20,000 dollars 
in specie. With the opium, and the other freight, this 
junk could not have been worth much less than 50,000 
, dollars ; a very handsome day's work indeed ; but each 
v-^ousand dollars had cost the pirates two men, as 
ttroughout the fleet there were more than one hundred 
men put " hors de combat." The whole of the specie 
was immediately guarded, and sent on board of Ching 
Ah'ling's tymung. I could hardly get a sight of it, 
they were so jealous of any person seeing it. I think, 
the men who removed it did not know what the boxei 
contained, unless they could tell by the weight. 
■ ■ When the junk had been stripped of everything 
^movable, which, from the number of men employed, 
did not take long, thej commenced cutting up the decks, 
sides, and stern, for firewood, it being rather a scarce 
commodity where we were, and only to be had at a high 
price, or with much labour, which pirates are seldom 
fond of. 

The captured vessel was to be sunk the following 
morning, as the pirates had no further use for her; and 
in order to save her mainmast, which was a valuable 
spar, a rather novel appliance was used. Instead of 
lifting it with sheaj-s, they got three of the wooden 
water tanks, and plugged them securely, then made 
them fast to the mast, knocked away the chocks, and 
loosened the step ; so that when the junk sank, the 
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tanks lifted the mast, 
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towed to the shore, where it was left in the charge of 
some fishermen, who had a few huts near a small creek; 
which latter made a good harbour for the spar, to re- 
main there until it should be required. 

I ascertained that this junk had come from Chin- 
chew, a Chinese port about forty miles to the northward 
of Amoy, and was bound to Artien-ting in Cochin- 
China; that she had been thirteen days out before she 
was taken by ourjieet. I am sorry to have to say our, 
and to include myself among such a band of robbers 
and murderers ; but it was from compulsion, not from 
choice. 

When I returned on board my tymung, I felt very 
low in spirit, partly, I suppose, from the dreadful deeds 
I bad witnessed during the last two days. I thought, 
what a trifle may change the affairs of a man's life ! 
what a small circumstance might have saved that crew 
from the frightful end they came to ! had they altered 
their course hut a half-point further to seaward, during 
the preceding day, they would have passed us at such a 
distance, that we could not have seen them; and con- 
sequently they would have run clear. But I knew it 
was useless to ruminate over these possibilities and 
probabilities ; in my belief, the only belief for which I 
can find any true and sound foundation, it was Pre- 
destination. I was predestined to be taken by these 
pirates, and so were they ; but they had the misfortune 
to belong to a province in China: and I believe the 
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Cantonese and the Fookienians bear a greater animosity 
towards eacli other than towards Europeans, 

But as it was the will of the Almighty, I considered 
that I ought to be thankful for having been spared so 
mercifully as I had been ; and I prayed that He would 
Btill continue to protect me, and ultimately deliver me. 
The fourth day since we anchored in tills bay had 
arrived, and everything on board the vessels had 
become, as osual, quiet. Eleven of our men were 
suffering extreme paia from the inflamed state of their 
unanrgically-attended wounds, and there was little 
hope of many of them recovering. In fact, they might 
as well die at once, as lose the use of a limb ; for in 
China there are no asylums for the crippled, no hospi- 
tals for the sick, no workhouses for the destitute, dot ■ 
any other charitable relief than the scanty pittance 
,t may be sometimes received by the mendicant when 
supplicates for charity from his hard-hearted and 
fetoua countrymen, who daily allow their fellow-men 
to die in the streets from starvation, when they are ! 
unable to earn a livelihood by labour. 

I have beea horror-struck, whilst walking in tha i 
iwded cities of China, to see scores of beggars, crip- 
and blind men, in the last stage of disease, asking 
charity. I have sometimes seen a rich Chinaman, 
is silks and satins, and who spends at least 
five shillings a day upon his opium pipe, take from his 
cash, a coin considerably less thou the fou 
farthing, and give the poor sick and starving 
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beggar. Yet this man may be a tea or opium 1 
chant, who never thinks of making leaa than a hundred 
per cent, profit, in all hia deaJinga. He will think over 
this act of charity for tho remainder of that day ; and 
more than once ask himself if he could really afford to 
part with so much ; ho will t^U his friends, it will be- 
come the table-talk that evening, and over an extra 
glass of Bam-shew (Chinese gin) he may magnify it, 
by aayiDg, that he had given the poor beggar. half a 
dollar, though, if he really had, it would have btokeu 
his heart. 

This day passed, and the next also, without my muB- 
termg the crew to drill. In the evening Ah'moi came 
to me, and asked me why I had neglected this duty, 
and had disobeyed Ching Ah'ling'a orders. I told him 
I considered it entirely useless to drill men who would 
not obey my orders, nor attend to my instruction when 
it was likely to he of service to them, of which I had 
had an example in the late action ; that 1 would rather 
not have the responsibility of their discipline fall upon 
me ; that anything I was able to do to serve them I 
should be most willing to do; and that on the first 
opportunity I intended to acquaint Ching Ah'ling with 
my wish to resign the command he had given me. He 
appeared to listen to me very coldly, but made no re- 
mark. By saying this, though I knew it would be 
reported to the chief immediately, I relieved my con- 
flcienee of a heavy burden, and pi-epared myself to face, 
as I thought, some new difficulties. 
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■ The following morning I went on board of Ching 
Ah'iing's tymung, for tlie purpose of seeing him, but I 
was disappointed; and [ received very cold treiitmeiit 
from his crew, far different from what I had experienced 
on the former occasion. Ching Ah'ling sent me a 
message through my interpreter, to the effect that ho 
did Dot wish me to remain in his 8eet, if I could not 
attead to his orders ; but that he would not force me 
to do the latter, if it was offensive to me, I begged 
very hard to see him, but he would not grant me an 
interview, so I returned, and was quickly followed by 
Ah'moi, who enquired whether I intended to drill the 
crew as usual. I replied, that I had never been a man- 
of-wai-'s man, nor a soldier, and, therefore, had but 
little knowledge of drill ; that I had taught them all I 
knew, and it now remained for them to practise it; 
that I had told them positively, during the last action, 
that I would never drill them again ; that Englishmen 
were not generally in the habit of telling lies, or break- 
ing their promises; that it was against my religion to 
break a resolution that I had called my God to witness, 
which I had done upon that occasion, and therefore I 
conld not drill the crew anymore; and that, as Ching 
Ab'Iing had told me he did not wish me to remain in 
his fleet, I should be happy to leave at the first oppor- 
tunity ; that perhaps on their next cruise, they might 
take a junk bound to Hai-nan, or to Singapore, when, 
with the chiePs permission, I should be most thankful 
for a paesage in her. Ah'moi rejo'ue'l " Oh I Ching 
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Ah'ling does not wish you to leave the fleet ; but only 
to obey his orders." 

When Ah'moi left me, he went and conversed with 
the crew, who commenced talking in broken English, 
on purpose that I might understand them. I heard 
various remarks made about their kindness towards me, 
and about my proud, independent conduct in return, 
which at once convinced me, that I had not made a bed 
of roses for myself by my resignation. But my con- 
science told me that I had acted rightly, and therefore 
I could put my trust in God, for whilst He protected 
me, I feared not what man could do unto me. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

European Vessel passing at a distance. — Attempt to attract her 
Notice. — The Pirates forbid it — The Vessel passes without 
observing us. — A Gale. — Hone-cohe HM-bour. — Visit to a 
Cochinese Fishing Village. — Habits of the Fishermen. — Their 
Kindness to me.— Return on Board. — ^In Trouble from losing 
a Sandpan. 

It was now the seventh morning of our lying in this 
bay. The white flag had been hoisted (the signal for 
departure) ; we were, accordingly, getting ready to pro- 
ceed to sea on another cruise, when a European vessel 
was espied, coming down the coast; and, from the 
course she was steering, she would pass very close to 
where we were anchored, the bay being, as I said 
before, little better than the open sea. 

Oh, I thought, as I watched her nearing us, if she 
should turn out to be a British man-of-war, and should 
capture us, what a happy deliverance it would be for 
me ! I felt a strange sensation, as I viewed one of my 
own country-built vessels again. I would willmgly 
have jumped into the water, and swum to her, if I had 
believed I could reach her. 

As she continued her course, I saw that she would 
not pass within a mile and a half at least ; and, to my 
great disappointment, I perceived she was not a ship 
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of war, bnt a merchant barque, of about five ! 

To what nation she belonged I cannot say, as 
' she had no colours hoisted ; bnt, from her general ap- 
pearance, I should think she was owned by some 
Chinese merchant, at Singapore ; and that her uusea- 
Tforthy condition caused her to hug the land on her 
passage down ; most likely, she had on board no one 
who could navigate her out at sea. 

The pirates were in great fear, leat she should bear 
down upon them, and take them ; for they are always 
afraid of European vessels ; but, in my opinion, they 
might much more easily have taken the barque. They 
were making every preparation for action, and I took 
advantage of their being engaged in loading tbeir guns, 
hoisting atink-pots to the mast-heads, &c. I got a 
blue sbij't, made it fast to a bamboo pole, and waved it 
two or three times as a signal to the vessel, when she 
was nearest to us. As the weather was line, I doubt 
not, if she had seen the signal, and had been an 
English vessel, she would have sent a boat to enquire 
what it meant ; she might very reasonably think there 
were some Europeans on board, who bad been wrecked, 
and desired a passage to a European port ; but she con- 
tinued her course, taking no notice of us. I was 
greatly disappointed, as I thought I had lost a chance 

I that might not occur again for a long time in this un-. 
frequented part of the world. 
The pirates, when they saw me signalling the "man- 
war-sMp," as they called her, ran aft, where I was 
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ATTEMPT TO ATTRACT HER NOTICE. 

standing, and would have run me through with their 
spears, bad I not diacoiitisued. 

I had, prudently, dipped the blue shirt in the water 
whilst it was fast to the bamboo ; and I told them it 
ms not a signal at all, but that I only wisbed to dry 
tfce shirt, after washing it ; so that, for tbis time, I got 
off with a good deal of " Tu-na-mah' Fanqui ah'," &&* 
I was ordered to go below, and not show myself on deck 
a^in until the ship was out of sight. 

Though this last act of mine may appear rash in the 
extreme to a, person wbo has never been similarly 
mtuated, and as nseleaa as the dj'owning man's catching 
at the floating straw; yet I am certain that no man, 
placed in the predicament that I vtas in, would allow 
the shadow of a cbanc«of deliverance to pass unheeded, 
or without a trial. If I had permitted this vessel to 
pass without any attempt to communicate with her, I 
should have blamed myself afterwards ; and it would 
have remained more heavily upon my mind than the 
ill-will which I perhaps had created. 

My crew did not rightly know whether I intended to 
signal her or not ; for as soon as she was out of sight, 
I again brought up the blue shirt to dry on the bamboo. 
They told me, that it was very wrong even to show 
myself on deck, when any European ship was i 
for if I or my signal bad been seen, a boat might have 

* " Tu-na-mab' Fanqui ah' " ia a diapiBUrig Cbineee oath, only 
used hj the C&ntoneB^. Tbo meaning of "Fonqni" is, vhit^ 
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HONB-COHB HARBOUR. 
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been sent to aacertain what I was doing, which mig 
have ended in the capture of the fleet. Ah ! I thought, 
that is just what I wished above all things ; but I did 
not care to tell them bo, just then. 

An hour afterwarda we were all under weigh, and 
going to sea again in search of further plunder. We 
cruised out ahoul twenty milea seaward, without sight- 
ing any vessel. Towards evenmg, as the weather lookgd 
threatening, we made in for the laud again, and at 
eight o'clock, p.m., anchored in the bay we had left. 
The wind continued to increase all niglit, and early 
the next mormng we all weighed, being compelled to 
seek for more secure aacborage, which we found about 
three miles to the southward of the Three Kings' 
Islands, in a narrow, but deep channel, at the en- 
trance to Hone-cohe harbour, and opposite to a little 
Cochinese fishing village, which, at this time, I little 
thought was to be the scene of so many dangers and 
difficulties to me. 

This day, 3rd of May, 1857, the wind blew a gale at 
south-west with thick driazling rain, which entirely 
obscured the land, though we were little more than 
a mile from it. The following morning the weather 
had cleared up, and we all prepared to fill our tanks 
with fresh water, as it was plentiful at the village, 
and easily obtained, I went on shore in one of the 
boats. The people were very kind to me, and looked 
upon me with astonishment; I have no doubt that 
few, if any of them, had ever seen a European before. 
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TiiBj Kfiked me into their hats, and offered mo fo^d 

but everything was so filthy, I could not fancy it. 

^^^ They rolled for me little paper cigarettes to smoke, 

^^^twhich is their ca'^tomary way of using tobacco. They 

^^^k.'did not appear at all shy, hut made theoiselTes very 

^^^ femiliar. They particularly wished to converse with. 

me; and we conveyed our thoughts to each other 

by motions, aa well aa we could. They gave me 

Bome liquor, called by them "rue," which was very 

palatable, only rather too sweet. 

The pirates behaved very ill to the fishermen, steal* 
ing their firewood, clothing, or anything of value 
they could find in their huts ; so much so, that many 
-of them came, and made motions to me, (taking ma, 
I suppose, for a chief,) to. get their property returned 
to them ; but, not wishing to offend again, I coulcl 

I not interfere. 
I made them understand as well as I could, that 
I had been taken captive; some of them seemed to 
recollect having seen the lorcha (which I described 
"to them) the day she was captured. They remarked, 
ithat she had big guns, and must have killed man^ 
"of the pirates during the action. 
' If I had had any knowledge of their language^- 
I certainly would never have gone on board the pirate 
fleet again; especially aa they treated me far differ- 
ently from what I had been led to expect. They 
L;vere kind and obliging in every way ; whether it 
a on account of the presence of the fleet, or whetlieS'i 
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l^eir behaviour wonld have continueil the same after 
the fleet had gone, I cannot say. 

The only dislike I had of them was, from the 
extremely dirty state of their hutB or houses, and 
of their persons, which is not equalled in any village 
or town in China that I have viaibad, though the 
latter are generally very filthy. All these villagers 
were awanaing with every kind of vermin, and suffer- 
ing from skin diseases of the most loathsome kind, 
principally brought on and aggravated by their want 
of cleanliness, though tbey have good wholesome water 
in abundance : which would relieve them more quickly 
and surely than the whole contents of an apothecary's 
shop. 

I walked about a mile in rear of the village, ac- 
companied by five of the natives, who quite willingly 
acted as my guides. They took me through a forest of 
mangrove trees, and I examined the bark, which ap- 
pealed of good quality. I then passed throagh a 
field of ground-nuts, some of which they dug up, and 
showed me; they wore the same as the pea-nut of 
China, oiJy larger and better flavoured, A little fer- 
ther on, I came upon aji arm of the sea, and, ascending 
a hill, I could see that the village was situated on a 
email peninsula. 

There were many large fishing junka in thia little 
gulf, or arm of the sea ; their size led me to suppow 
that there must he deep vater in it, and in the cbsn- 
nela leading to it ; and if this is the case, it woald 
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make as fine a harbour as any on the coast of Chins, 
to rido out a tyfoon in. "We went ilown to the beach, 
where we foand numbers of fishermen making and 
mending their neta. They ail left oEf work when they 
saw me, and appeared astonished to see a white man 
amongst them. No doubt they looked upon me as a 
strange being. They seemed quiet and harmless, but 
they became rather too inquisitive They would stare 
at me for a quarter-of-an-hour at a time in foolish 
wonder. Everything I had about me appeared to them 
a great curiosity ; my handkerchief, cap, and tobacco- 
pipe, were passed round the whole crowd, which had 
BOOH increased to more than fifty. Many of them were 
quite naked, while others wore a clotli round their waist, 
.ja the fashion of their country. As soon a8 they had 
examined my few articles, contrary to my enpectations, 
they returui'd them all, without even asking me to give 
them anything. They then wished me to take off my 
trousers and shirt for them to examine ; but of course 
i^ius request was not granted, though, I dare say, they 
[Considered I had no more occasion to wear clothes thaa 
ley had. 

I saw no women anyvi'here. I heard they had all i 
•teen sent into the interior, aa soon as the fleet was 
entering the harbour ; for, on former occasions, 
pirates had stolen many of their females, both young 
and old, and had carried them off in their vessels. These 
diabolical acts of robbery could not have been done by 
any of Ching Ah'ling's men, for no women were allowed 
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even to come, much less to be taken by force, on board 
bia vessels. 

I now motioned tliem to lead me back to the landing- 
place, wbicb they willingly did; and for that day I bade 
adieu to the fishermen on this side of the peninsula. We 
soon rcaehed the village again, and having about fifty 
Cochincse cash in my pocket, value about one peony, I 
gave them to my guides, who were very thankful for 
my present. 

They pressed me very much to enter their huts 
again, and partake of some food; but I declined, 
thanking them for their kindness and attention. They 
would not let me go, however, until I had received 
something in return, as thoy said, for the cash I had 
given them ; so they brought me some more of their 
rue, which I drank. This satisfied them, and I took 
my leave. I was just in time to get a passage off in 
one of the boafa of the fleet, which was fortunate, as 
my boat had returned ; and if I had had to hail one, 
the pirates might have been angry with me for giving 
them extra trouble. 

During my passage, I could not help thinking of the 

I extreme kindnesa of these villagers, and their unwil- 
lingness to accept anything from me without making 
some return. In this respect, they were very different 
irom the Chinese, who always rob and impose upon a 
European as much as they can. Was it from fear f 
&om religion? or from kindness? I could not account 
for it, unless it was from the latter c&U£e. 
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It Vfoa almost dark before I reached my tymung i 
and, aa aoon as I got to the deck, I was met by Ah'moi, 
who asked me where I had been all day ? and why I 
had left the boat in which I went on shore? When I 
told him, he said it was very dangerous to remain there 
so long, as the natives might take me and kill me. I 
replied, that I did not think there waa much danger, 
aa the natives had treated me very kindly, and ap- 
peared quite harmless. " Well," said Ah'moi, " you 
had better go, and stay with them altogether ; for I 
don't thmk Cbing Ab'ling wishes you to remain on 
^ard of his vessels, since you will not attend to his 
twdera." I answered, that I certainly should not attend 
D the order he had given mo in Verela Bay to drill 
fij crew, come what would ; but any other orders that 
Pie gave me I should be most happy to obey, if it lay 
in my power. He rejoined, that he should sec about 
it, and sulkily left me. I saw plainly that I was to 
have very little more peace; that my troubles were 

|^x}ut to increase instead of diminish ; and that the 
sooner I settled the matter with Ching Ab'ling one way 
jpr the other, the better. The friendly treatment I had 
lately received on shore caused me to show a little 
■nore independence than I otherwise should have done, 
fir than was qnite pi-udent of me. 
, The morning after, I was desirous to see the chief, 
tihat I might ascertain how mattei-s stood, and hear 
what chance he was willing to give me, under present 
circumstances, before I took any further step. I, ao- 
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VQ OHINBSE SANDPAN. 

cordingly, asked my interpreter whether I could take ^ 
the boat and crew as usual ; but he refused, saying that 
he had no boats to accommodate Europeans with. I 
told him that I wished to go on board, and see Ching 
Ah'ling particularly ; and that I would be very much 
obliged to him, if he would let me have one for this 
time on]y. " Oh I " he aaid, " if you are so very much 
in want of a boat, take the small sandpan, and scull 
yourself on board ; the distance is very short." Well, 
it certainly was short, for the chief's tyraung wa3 
anchored about forty yards astern of us, but it proved 
too far for me to accomplish. 

I may here explain, that the Chinese scull their sand- 
pana, or boats, in a very peculiar manner. They have 
a piece of iron, somewhat in the shape of a large nail, 
which is fastened into the stern, and a socket cut in 
the scull rests on the bead of this piece of iron, 
working on it like a pivot, with very little labour. 
They have a small "guy" on the upper end of the 
scull, which is fastened into the side of the sandpan ; 
and a strain being kept on this " guy " with the scull 
prevents it from slipping off the head of the nail and 

I assists in working the scull, which is very difficult for 
a person to use, if be is unaccustomed to it ; it being so 
formed, aa to be useless in propelling the boat, unless 
it is worked on the head of the nail. 
I took the sandpan which Ah'moi had offered me, 
but as soon as I pushed off in it, I found I could 
neither move nor guide it in the direction I wished. A 
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strong south-west breeze was blowing, so that I fell to 
leeward rapidly, iiud passed by two tjmungs, wUhottt 
being able to get alongside of either. The crews on 
board these vessels seemed delighted to see me in such 
a helpless predicament ; they laughed heartily, but did 
not offer to give me any assistance. They appeared to 
care little whether I drifted out to sea, or on the shore, 
or what became of me. Fortune however favoured me 
a little ; for the wind was setting me fast towards the 
shore, though at a very rocky part, and, with some 
difficulty, I managed to jump on a rock as soon aa the 
■H^mt touched. 

^^ft There was a considerable swell here ; the shore ia 
^^ formed of large masses of granite, and the land rises 
very high, and abruptly from the water, so that there 
is no beach, or place for a boat to land. My sandpan 
soon bilged against the rocks, and went to pieces ; and 
all that I was able to save were the sculls. I had much 
difficulty ia getting round to the vOlage, sometimes 
having to scramble over granite blocks of immense size 
and height, at other times creeping through the aper- 
tures formed by their leaning against each other in 
their stale of chaos. I at last arrived at an .open 
space, where a few trees had found root, and afforded a 
little shade from the noon-day sun, which at this season 
of the year is very oppressive. I sat down under one 
of the trees, anJ considered what would be the best 
step to take now. To return on board again after losing 
the boat, I was afraid ; and I was yet doubtful of the 
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Bincerity of the natives. If I tried to hide mya^ 
among theni) they might give me up to the pirates, and 
then I could expect do mercy ; or if they did shelter 
me now, they might take my life when the fleet left 
the harbour. Certainly I had nothing to give them, 
nor could they gain anything by me, unless they kept 
me, and passed me overland to Canton, for the reward 
that was offered for the head of any European. I at 
last resolved to return on board, and wait until I bad 
learnt more truly the character of these people. 

Accordingly, I wandered about in search of a boat ; 
but I could not get one, owing to the strong wind 
that was blowing, which also kept the boats of the 
fleet from coming to shore. I roamed about until 
evening ; and, as I had not broken my fast all day, I 
was very hungry. I was now dependent for food upon 
the generosity of the natives, since I had no money to 
pay for any. I therefore went into the village ; and, 
meeting a man whom I had seen yesterday, I made 
signs to him that I wanted something to eat, when he 
directly took me to a hut, and gave me a plentiful 
sapper of red rice, fish, pea-nuts, and vegetables. The 
fiah were very good ; the red rice was very inferior, but 
I observed it was eaten by them all. I was very thank- 
ful, and would more willingly have lived among them 
altogether, if my food were inferior, than have gone 
fl^in on board the piratical fleet. 

The same man provided me with a mat and a couch 
at bis hut to sleep upon ; but what surprised me more 
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tiian all, he broaght me an opium-pipe, and a little pre- 
pared opium in a limpet shell. I thanked him, but 
made him understand that I never used that drug, 
which appeared to astonish him exceedingly. I suppose 
he thought that, as a matter of course, all foreigners 
smoke opium. I told him that tobacco would be accept- 
able to me, which he furnished me with, aud also paper 
to roll cigarettes. These people, like the Siamese and 
Malays, always smoke their tobacco in this way. 

I lay down on my bed to smoke, and reflect on my 
rash attempt to see Ching Ah'ling this morning, on my 
failure, and the destruction of the boat. I had a cer- 
tain dread and presentiment that he would punbh me 
severely, but I made up my mind to face him, and 
take the consequences. 

After a restless night, morning at last dawned. The 
leather had moderated, and I soon saw a boat from the 
fleet coming towards the shore; she did not belong to 
my tymung, but I obtained a passage in her. 
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Mj Crow nttai^k me. — I leap overljonrd, aud swim for my I 
IVouiidHd in llie Thigh.*— Iteiieiied by the FiBhermen.^-Ladgeti 
in a JofiB-HoDSe. — Visit bom Bome of luy old Crew of tha 
Lorcha. — Chigoes. — Departure of the Fleet- — Hospilality of 
the Ntttirea. — Heitd-MBn of lie Village. — Assurftn^e of Safatj'. 



I WAS shortly aloDgside of my vessel ; and as soon as I 
got to the deck, I saw men crouched between each gun. 
Before I had time to prepare myself, one called out 
" Ta, ta ! " (strike, strike [) aod lastly there arose the 
ominous words, " Faen-kwei shatao " (cut off the head 
of the white devilj, Ahout thirty men sprang out from 
their hiding places with spears and knives, and five of 
them made a rush at me, followed behind by the others. 
It was useless for me to oppose them unarmed ; and it 
would be all over with me if they once got hold of me. 
I therefore jumped overboard, but even then I was not 
altogether out of their reach ; for they got up some 
etone ballast, which consisted of sharp chips of granite, 
and pelted me whilst I was swimming. Several pieces 
hit me on the head, and cut me so severely, that I 
could feel the blood trickling down my face; but I 
managed to swim away from them, and reach another 
tjmung, when I begged the crew to take me in, ; 
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send mc on shore, if they did not wish me to remain on 
board of their fleet ; but no, they would not listen to 
me ; they toot their spears, and threatened to run me 
through if I came alongside. I got hold of, and rested 
across, their cables, still begging them to spare my life, 
and put me on shore, as it was more than a mile dis- 
tant, and I was in doubt whether I could reach it; but 
they turned a deaf ear to all my entreaties; they 
motioned me to get off their cables, and commenced 
pelting me with stonea, as my own urcw had done pre- 
viously. At last, from the severe blows I was receiving, 
I took to the risk of swimming. £ was not Efty yarda 
away, before they opened fire upon me from tbeir 
moaketa ; but they shot very wide of their mark for a 
time. I could occasionally hear the whiz and splash of 
the balls as they bit the water ; at last, a shot struck 
me in the thigh, but fortunately did not touch the bone 
or tlio leaders. It gave me but little pain at the time, 
and did not much impede my progress, though I must 
have lost a great deal of blood from all my wounds. 

The pirates took no further notice of me now. The 
Tfind being against me, I made slow progress, and found 
reat difBculty to kee]) up at all. I thought, once or 
nrice, I should be obliged to give up from weakness 
ind loss of blood ; but 1 had my presence of mind still, 
ind I knew that my only chance of life depended upon 
my exertions. I continued swimming, till I was within 
iree hundred yards of the shore, when the natives saw 
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me strnggliDg, and ptit off in a. boat to my assistance! 
If they had not done so, I must certainly have been 
drowned, as I was completely exhausted. 

As aoon as they got me into their boat I fainted. 
They took me on shorej dressed my wounds, and carried 
me to a joss-house or heathen church, about s mile 
from the village, where they hid me from the pirates. 
About BUD-down I came to my senses, but I did not 
know where I was. I enquired as well as I could of an 
old man who was present where I was ; he made mo- 
tions to me to keep myaclf still, that I was quite safe 
in this place, that the pirates had been on shore in 
search of me to till me, &c, I could perceive that this 
was partly to frighten and keep me quiet, and toin- 
duce me to remain there. He set before me some 
eatables, but I had no appetite ; fatigue, anxiety, and 
exposure had brought on a fever. The wound in my 
thigh was a severe flesh wound, and continued bleeding 
a little at times, especially when I walked about. The 
ball had passed into the thickest part of the thigh, and 
there lodged. The cuts on my head were not so severe, 
being merely scalp wounds ; but, not being dressed 
properly, the hair had got into them, and they were 
inclined to fester and inflame. The old man recom- 
mended me to apply to them some of the white lime- 
like mixture which the Cochinese use with betel-nut; 
and, having nothing else, I tried it, and found great 
relief from it. 

I very much wished to ascertain where I was located; 
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r, as soon as I made a, movement towards the door, 

1 old man came running after me, begging me to 

side, out of sight. Just as it was getting 

irk, five men entered ; and, not knowing at first wlio 

f were, or wliat might be tlieir intentions, I made a 

■ rush to the door, to be ready either for resistance or 

escape ; but, as soon as I got there, I met two of my 

former crew of the lorcha, who had come on shore to 

enquire after me. The others were Cochineae, who had 

brought them to me when they were satisfied that no 

harm was intended me; but that, on the contrary, they 

Lh&d money and food, which they wished to give me. 

Hiey had brought me two kids, containing pork, fish, 

^ and rice ; and four thousand Cochinese cash ; but I 

eonld not receive them without a tear coming to my ] 

eyes at their kindness. They were equally affected at ' 

^ seeing me in my present predicament ; and, after 
observing me for a long time, one of them at last said, 
"* Ah 1 Capitan, this very bad pidgin ; I no can aavey 
what thing tell you do. I think this shore man proper 
man ; he no hurt yon. I think by by, he can send you 
go Siam or Se-lak*; mdsdkeet, more better stop here, 
than go make pirate pidgin ; by by, you all proper , 
again, I think." One of them asked me if I knew how | 
[to take a vessel to Singapore. I said I had no doubt 
tat I should be able to do so, if I had the opportunity. 

a for Singapore. The Cocbiiitise call m 
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They told me if I remained at the village a few dajs, 
they would try to get more men to join them in run- 
ning away with their tjmung ; anil then they would call 
in here, and take me in to navigate them to Singapore. 
I knew they had no intention of doing anything of the 
kind ; but that they tolil me so, in order to pacify me 
a little. These men, though Cantouese, were far 
superior to their hrethren the pirates. I had always 
found them very partial to me, during the time that I 
commanded them, and I was truly sorry to part from 
them now, I should have been almost happy, if they 
Lad stayed with me, and chanced what fortune we 
might have met with. I tried to persuade them to do 
so; but they said that, as they were Cantonese, and 
there were always so many of their countrymen who 
were pirates on the coast of Cochin-China, the Coebi- 
nese authorities would decapitate them immediately, if 
they got hold of them ; while they were sure to take 
caj-e of me, and send me to some European settle- 
ment. 

Though they were several times told by the natives, 
that they would have a difficulty to get off to their 
vessels, as it was a very dark night, yet they would 
not leave me untQ the head -man of the village, who 
was present, had promised to take every caro of me. 
They said, if I were injured in any manner, they would 
avenge me by burning the village ; and they took me 
for witness that they made him a present of five dollais 
to treat me kindly. 
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i«r threat may have mttde the viUagera more 
careful of me ; but, from their general behaviour^ I 
do not think it had any influence with them, for they 
ipeai-ed naturally civil and qniet in their disposition. 
In the morning, I was mneh better ; the fever had 
ift me, and my woands did Dot pain me mnch. I was 
now destitute of clothing, having only a pair of white 
trousers, and a shirt. My shoes, socio, jacket, and 
cap had all washed off whilst I waa swimming. I suf- 
fered considerably from having to go about barefooted 
over the burning sands, and my head became scorched 
with the sun, which was very powerful, and nearly , 
vertical ' 

The natives gave me a Email towel to bind round 
ly head, which protected it a little ; but I had to 
p it constantly wet, after their own custom, or it i 
would become so hot as to be intolerable. This ia 
the only article worn by them, and it serves them for 
a head-dress. Shoes they never use, their feet are 
neither crushed with leather, nor plagued with coma; 
but they suffer from something worse, from " chigoes," 
they are called on the coast of Africa, little insects 
lat get into the aoles of their feet, whilst walking on 
le Bands, and bury themselves under the skin, which 
causes a great deal of pain. I was soon troubled ex- 
ceedingly by them, so much so that I could hardly 
Talk about. 

There was no restraint put upon my movements this j 
wming ; and, after 1 had eaten a basm of rice and a 
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little fish, I weot out for a walk. I found that tfie 
house where I Tras lodged was situated on the side of a 
little valley; so I directed my footsteps to the top of the 
hill, which I reached with some difficulty, owing to the 
loose stony nature of the ground, and the soreness of 
my feet. There I had a good view of tlie bay and the 
village ; and I found that I was about a mile distant 
from the latter place. I carefully scanned the bay, 
and also the little arm of the sea that runs up on the 
other aide of the peninsula, as I could view both sides 
Irom where I stood ; but not a vessel was to be seen 
anywhere, except a few fishing-boats. Ching Ah'ling 
and all his band had left, and now we must bid faro- 
well to him. He is one of the oldest and most dreaded 
pirates on the weat coast of Chiua and Cochin-ChiEa. 
The last time I saw him was when he came on the 
deck of the tymung to whieh he had posted me. 

I was very glad to see the little bay clear of these 
nrffians. I now felt more secure among the natives 
than while they remained ; although everything that I 
possessed in the world was gone with them, except the 
clothes I had on me. I was poor indeed! One thing 
I wished for more than all the rest, it would have been 
the greatest consolation to me now, that was my Bible. 
I thought how happily I could have passed an hour 
under some of the shady trees near me, if I had had 
that book to comfort me. But, with all my losses, I 
remembered that my life had been miraculously spared, 
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and I considered myself a atep nearer to deliverance 
from captivity. I tiianked the Almighty that He had- 
watched over me, and sent me assistance in the hour of 



"When I had descended the hill, I walked up towards 
the fishing village. As Boon as the inhabitants saw 
me, they came to meet me, and invited me into their 
huts to have some food. The children did not show 
the least fear at my presence, hut came and clung 
around me, and repeated their parents' invitations ; so 
much so, that I entered one hut to aatiefy them. They 
offered me rice and fish, which appeared to be their 
general food ; but, as I had breakfasted before, I had 
no appetite now; they seemed slightly offended, as 
though I were too proud to eat with them. Even these 
poor ignorant semi-savages have very acute feelings; 
nor would they permit me to leave them, until I had 
drunk some of their rue, and smoked, some of their '- 
paper cigars. 

Many of them desired to see my wounds ; and 
when they saw the one in my thigh, and I had 
, made them understand that it was from a shot, they 
uade a peculiar noise with their tongue, something 
" whee-whist;" whether this was meant 
for disgust, or terror, or compassion for my sufferings, 
I cannot say ; but the latter seemed to me the most 
likely, from the motions they made to one another. 

They gave me some ointment, but I was afraid to j 
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apply it. I let nature take her course, not from t 
fear that they wished to do me an injury, but from 
their want of knowledge of a European constitution. 

While I remained in the hut, the village elder came 
in, and wished to say a great deal to me ; hut as 
neither of us understood each other's langnage, and 
as no interpreter was to be obtained, we had to make 
motions to ea«h other, which are a very imperfect 
substitute for speech. 

If I am obliged, in this narrative, to omit a great 
deal that occurred during my stay in Cochin-China 
which would be interesting to the reader, it is from 
my possessing at first not any, and latterly but an 
imperfect knowledge of their difficult language. 

The elder, or head-ma.n, wliose name wna Wai-bah, 
made me understand that it was his duty to send a 
written report to the authorities at Hone-cohe of my 
having become destitute, and dependent upon them 
for subsistence ; and that I should have to remaia 
here until he received an answer, which, he expected, 
would be in about fifteen days from this date; he 
therefore wished to know my name, and what nation 
I belonged to. When I told him, he said it was 
fortunate for me that I was a " Ho-mow-yan " (mean- 
ing an Englishman), for if I were a Frenchman I 
should most probably meet with bad treatment, as the 
King of Cochin-China is very indignant against the 
French, because they wish to invade and take pos- 
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session of his country ; bat, as it was, he assured me 
that I should be perfectly safe. He informed me that 
he had placed me at the joss-hoose, that I should be 
away from the natives^ whose inquisitiveness might 
become troublesome to me if I remained at the village; 
that he had given orders to the keeper of the joss- 
house to treat me kindly in every way; that the 
natives were very poor just now, and had little to 
eat besides rice and fish, the pirates having carried 
off all their fowls and ducks, and many other things 
which were valuable to them ; but that he would give 
me the same food as they ate themselves. I assured 
him that I was very thankful for his kindness ; and 
that this was all I required, and even more than I 
could expect from them. He begged me not to go 
out after sun-set, nor to venture far away from the 
village, as the country was swarming with tigers ; and 
that if anything should happen to me, after he had 
given information to the authorities at Hone-cohe, he 
would have to account for me. 

He made me promise that, if the pirates came into 
the Bay again, I would not join them upon any con- 
sideration ; but that I would allow him to send me 
where they could not find me. I made him under- 
stand that I should be very glad if he would do so, 
as I was afraid they would take my life, if they 
could get hold of me. I was much relieved at what 
he gave me to understand ; and was convinced that I 
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had nothing to fear. I looked up to him as my bene- 
factor. I felt as though the shackles had £EJlen from 
my limbs; and that the Almighty had heard my 
prayer, and given me friends in this distant, heathen 
country. 



CHAPTER XL 



BUTatiTe Prodnotions.— SoBke-linntmg. — Insects. — Nalire Womec— 
Their personal OroomeDta.— Summoned before the Elders of 
the Village.— Their Dreas^—Betel-nut chemng.— Black Teeth 
prized. — Want of ea Interpreter. — Notice to prepare to leave 
the Village. 

I BEUAiNED quite contented in the abode tLey had 
assigned me, taking my walks daily to the village, and 
across the pcDinsula, to see the fishermeo, and spend an 
hoar or two with them. They used this place, being a 
fine Bandy beach, to spin twine, and to make and repair 
their fiahing nets. 

The land at this spot, and in the surrounding country, 
is of very uneven formation, which renders its cultiva- 
tion difficult ; it is only in the valleys that they can 
grow anything profitably. The hills are studded with 
masses of granite, and the soil is mixed with great 
quantities of it in a decomposed state, rendering it 
extremely arid and dry, especially during the summer 
months, and very unsuitable for the production of rice, 
the inferior quality of which I attribute to the aridity 
of the soil. 

During the wet season I was told, that they can pro- 
, duce abundance of maize, rice, garlic, onions, peas, and 
I BWeet potatoes. Ground-nuts can be grown almost any- J 
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where, and at all seasons of the year; they form i 
important article of food; when young, they are eaten 
as a substitute for vegetables, and, in very di-y seasons, 
even for rice. 

There are few trees on the peninsula, besides fruit 
trees ; of the latter I saw the mango, the jack-fruit, 
the mulberry, the pine-apple, the laiche, and the geng- 
geng. 

Some of the natives get their livelihood by hunting 
snakes, the skins of which when dried are used as a 
medicine. The flesh even of the most venomous kinds 
is prized as a great delicacy among the Cochinese. I 
have frequently seen them eating snakes fried in oil, 
with great gusto. The weapon they use to kill them 
with is a whip, with which they pursue them, and strike 
them across the body, which generally breaks the back- 
bone, and their progress being thus stopped, they cap- 
ture them. 

It was now twenty-two days since I had escaped 
from the pirates. The weather was extremely hot, and 
the south-west monsoon had set in with light winds, 
and very sultry ; the sun at meridian was vertical, and 
his rays so powerful that I considered it dangerous to 
walk out, except early in the morning, and late in the 
evening. The mosquitoes were in thousands, and larger 
than I ha4 seen in any other country. At night &■ 
coald not sleep for them. I 

Every man, from the Quoog, or Governor, down t<t " 
the beggar, was swarming with insects, whose name dis- 
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gnBts a European. The Cochinese look upon them aa 
a natural inheritance, and lawful tenants of their per- 
sons. They appeared quite surprised to see me hare 
iBnch an abhorrence of these filthy insects ; nor would 
^all my reason and adrice tempt them to cleanse their 
Iwdies and clothes. They sometimes, on a hot day, 
taie their clothes off in a sunny place, and rid them 
selves of some of the superfluous ones ; but, even then, 
they disdain to destroy them ; they merely throw them 
to the ground, for a neighbour who may not have bia 
full complement 1 

Another circumstance happened at the fishing village, 
the pirates had left, which I forgot to mention he- 
fore, namely, the returu of the wo&en, who bad been 
sent into the interior of the country. I should thin]c\ 
there were more than two hundred in all, sometimes 
two or three to one hut. But such ngly creaturea, and 
more dirty than the men, if possible I I was disgusted 
them. I could not distinguish them by their 
., as they were habited similarly to their lords./ 

ley had their hair rolled up differently, with two or 
brass pins stuck in it; and some of them haa 
small pieces of brass wire for ear-rings. They were 
not so good-looking aa the men, and not to be compared 
to the women of China. They all appeared to me to 
be of one age, or else old and young were equally 
ugly. Although some of the youag men were quite 
in their presence, they did not appear abashed 

the least. 
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No answer had been yet received from Hone-fiffl 
although tweoty-six days had expired. I became im- 
patient at this delay, as the climate here, endnred in the 
native huts, waa most tryiug to a European constitution; 
and it is wonderful that my health continued to remain 
BO good as it did, during my long stay in this country, 
and in a destitute condition. I little thought at this 
time, that the summer, which had juat commenced, 
would be ended, and that another summer would come, 
before I should bo restored to freedom. 

I think, if at this time I could have seen into the 
future, and known the sufl'erings I had before me, I 
should have sunk under the burden. It is a good thing 
for us sometimes not to know what is in store for us ; 
for if we did, we should lose hope and faith, which are 
the greatest stimulants in dangers and sufferings. 

On the thirty-second morning of mj stay at this 
place, two native vesseJs arrived from Ilone-cohe; one 
was an armed mandarin fast boat, the other a smaller 
vessel unarmed. A messenger soon arrived at my 
quarters to summon me to the village. I quickly 
attended to it, though I felt a certain dread, not being 
able altogether to assure myself as to the ultimate 
intentions of the natives. Another circumstance gave 
me considerable anxiety, namely, the hostihtiea between 
the British and Chinese authorities at Canton, and the 
reward of one hundi'ed taels* of silver for the head of 

• After the British bad commenoed hostililiea sgunst Canton 
cit; in IttSS, tbo viceroy or gavemor. Yeb, offered a reward of one 
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any European, which was no inconsiderable amount to 
the poor Cochinese, who hardly see a piece of silver 
three times in their life, and who put such a store even 
upon brass, that they manufacture that metal into ear- 
rings, finger-rings, and other personal ornaments. 
During the eighteen months that I stayed in Cochin- 
China, I saw only three women (ladies, if I may be 
allowed to call them so, from the rank of their hus- 
bands) who wore apparently silver hair-pins and orna- 
ments. The generality of them, although they seem 
particularly fond of such decorations, used brass, and 
sometimes even iron and wood. I felt certain that one 
hundred taels of pure silver would be a very tempting 
offer, and Canton was not more distant than the nearest 
European port. The monsoon, too, would favour their 
passing me to some port to the northward, from which, 
they might easily convey me overland to that dreaded 
city. Canton. 

Having made my way into the village, I was con- 
ducted to the house where I had first seen the head- 



hundred taels of silver, equal to one hundred and thirty-three and 
one-third dollars, to any Chinaman who should deliver to him at 
Canton any European dead or alive. He also offered a reward of 
ten thousfiuid taels of silver to any one who should destroy a vessel 
of war belonging to Her Britannic Mtyesty, besides promotion to 
the rank of mandarin of the third grade. For the admiral, the 
commander of the land forces, and the governor of Hong-kong, 
sums were offered varying from fifteen to twenty thousand dollars. 
Several attempts were made to destroy the Gomus sloop of war, 
when she lay in the Canton river, by floating fire-junks down to her 
loaded with combustibles, which nearly succeeded. 

8— » 
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man. He was there, seated between two elderly n 
well dressed. Tiiej wore blue silk trousers, or ratlier 
pantaloons, aomethmg similar to the Chinese, only 
shorter, hardly reaching to their knees; and a light 
Bilk damask dress or overall, with long sleeves, and so 
transparent that their skin could be seen underneath. 
They had no shoes nor Bocks, but went barefooted in 
the fashion of the country. They Lad a long blue 
crape scarf wound round their heads like a turban, in 
the manner of the Fookien Chinese. Their hair was 
allowed to grow to a gi-eat length all over their heads, 
and was neatly bound up in a knot on the crown. They 
had a long piece of stout tape, to which was fastened a 
pouch for tobacco and paper for rolling cigars ; another 
for a miaiature flint and steel, and some touch-paper, 
or " punk ;" another containing betel-nut and leaves, a 
knife to trim them with, a toothpick, and a small pair 
of tweezers, principally used to extract the superfluous 
hairs growing on the chin, as they have a great anti- 
pathy to heard ; and last, but not least, a pouch to 
contain about fifty of their coins (cash). They are all 
thrown over the shoulders, being equally divided on 
each side, and rest against the elbows and sides, 
making no inconsiderable rattle, as they walk about. 
These ornaments partly denote rank in Cochin-China, 
as none but mandarins, and persons employed under 
the government, are allowed to wear them. 

I paid my respects to them as I went in, and they 
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motioned me to sit down, which I could not easily do 
in their fashion, as they had no seats in the hut, but 
squatted on mats, with their knees a-kimbo, just as 
tailors sit in England. I preferred standing to being 
cramped up in this manner. 

They offered me betel-nut to chew, " en-kow-ong,'* 
as they called it. When I declined it, they appeared 
quite surprised, and would not be satisfied that I did 
not use it ; but asked to look at my teeth, and showed 
symptoms of disgust at their natural white colour, at 
the same time pointing to their own, which were as 
black as ebony. They chew this nauseous nut all day 
long, and only take it out of their mouths while they 
are eating. 

They use a substance much resembling lime, made 
into a thick paste and spread upon a pepper leaf, in 
which they roll up a small piece of the betel-nut, then 
place the whole in the mouth, and chew it. It causes 
an unnatural flow of saliva in the mouth, which, 
mixing with the nut, turns red. They therefore con- 
tinually spit large quantities of a liquid that has the 
appearance of blood, which is a disgusting sight to a 
person who is not in the habit of using it. I am not 
aware that it has any effect upon the nervous system ; 
but it turns unnaturally black one of the greatest 
ornaments of the face, the teeth. Black teeth are 
with them an embellishment, rather than a disfigure- 
ment ; they are coveted as much by them, as a good 
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head of hair is by the English ; and they are a necffl' 
Bary adjunct to opulence and respectability. I saw 
many young men whose teeth wore completely decayed 
jby chewing this corroding nut ; it seems to eat them 
/away entirely, and destroy them in a few years. I 

I noticed many of the natives with teeth bo short that 
i"*' they scarcely protruded ahoTe the gums, which haa a 
most loathsome appearance. Women and children alike 

\chew the betel-nut. 

When they found that I did not nae it, they offered 
me paper cigars, which I gladly accepted ; but, when 
they gave me the materials, they were surpriaed that I 
could not roll them as neatly as they did themselvea. 
They appear very ignorant of the customs of foreigners, 
/and think that all nations have the same habits as 

I themselves. They tried very hard to make me under- 
■ y stand what they said to me ; hut, not succeeding, they 

I called me towards them, and shouted loudly in my 
\^earB, thinking this might make mc comprehend them 
better. When they found all their efforts fail, they 
called for pen, ink, and paper, and wrote characters 
similar to Chinese ; they filled one side of a leaf, before 
handing it to me, and seemed surprised and annoyed 
that I could not understand, after the trouble they had 
been put to in writing so much. They would hardly 
credit at first, that I was not shamming ignorance, and 
asked me several characters separately. Finding all 
their endeavours ineffectual, they beckoned me to follow 
them out of the hut. They then pointed to the son, 
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and motioned that when it had set, and risen again, I 
was to accompany them in their vessels to Hone-cohe ; 
and, patting me on the shoulder, made me understand 
that I had nothing to fear, that they would give me 
plenty to eat, and treat me kindly, as I was a Ho-mow- 
yan, or Englishman ; and that I was at liberty to go 
where I pleased tiU sun-rise the next morning. 
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Depression of Spirits ftt my Critical Positiooj — ^Last Visit to tbe 
Fishermen. — Parting Kindness of the Villagers. — Mandarin 
Boats. — Leave Coh-cah Bay for Hone-cohe. — Passage. — ^The 
Crew. — Their Arms. — Hone-cohe Bay. — Harbour and Ship- 
ping. — Town. — Astonishment of the Inhabitants at seeing a 
European. 

Having taken leave of the two mandarins whom I 
introduced to the reader in the last chapter, I went into 
a temple close by, and lay down in the cool, much 
grieved that I had not been able to understand what 
they wished to communicate to me; for, from their 
motions and anxiety during their conversation, they 
appeared to me desirous to ascertain what I really was ; 
and all that the villagers apparently knew about me 
was that I had swum on shore from piratical vessels. If 
this was all they could say in my favour, it might lead 
the authorities at Hone-cohe to suppose, that I was 
really a pirate myself; so that I still considered my 
situation very critical, through my inability to explain 
and defend myself. I felt much depressed at being 
compelled to leave this village ; while, at a short dis- 
tance off, there might be fishermen who saw me on 
board the lorcha, as she entered Yerela Bay, before she 
was attacked and taken by the pirates, or might have 
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seen her engaged with them, and trying to make an 
escape from them. This was the only chance by which 
I could prove myself innocent of a crime^ that is 
pnnished with death by the laws of all countries. The 
evidence of these fishermen, if I knew where to find 
them, would be sufficient to establish my innocence^ 
Still, I thought, if they profess such friendship for the 
English, surely they will not take my life without 
allowing me an interpreter, to enable me to give some 
account of myself. Another circumstance that slightly 
favoured me was that the two men of my former crew, 
who visited me on the evening before the fleet left 
this bay^ explained to the villagers how I, and them- 
selves, had been taken captive, and the attempt which 
had been made on my life the day that I escaped from 
the pirates. Yet, on the whole, what a dreadful predi- 
cament I was placed in ! Death seemed inevitable. The 
more I considered my situation, the more difficult and 
complicated it appeared. 

In the cool of the evening, I went for my cus- 
tomary walk across the peninsula, to see the fishermen, 
whom I found, as usual, busily engaged with their 
nets. They all, apparently, had heard that I was to 
leave for Hone-cohe on the morrow. They made 
motions that I had nothipg to fear at that place. I 
tried to make them understand that I wished to find 
any one who had seen the lorcha before she was cap- 
tured, but I could not succeed. I therefore took my 
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leave of ttcm, feeling sorry that it was out of my" 
power to recompense ttem in any way for their kind 
behayiour towards me. 

I returned to the joas-houae. It vas to be the last 
night of my stay in this place, and I ought to have 
rejoiced at it : but I was uneasy, for I thought, from 
the behaviour of the two mandarins, that they had 
Bome doubt of my innocence. I knew, however, that 
the more ouietly I behaved just now, the better ; and 
I made up my mind to obey their orders as far as I 
possibly could. 

A little before daybreak on the 12th June, 1857, 
being the thirty-third day of my stay at the fishing 
village of Ooh-cah, I was awakened by two soldiers 
from the mandarin boats that were anchored in the 
bay. They told me to pack up my things, and 
accompany them. This was only the work of a 
minute, as I had notbiog belonging to me besides a 
mat, which Wai-bah had given me, and a bundle of 
paper memorandoms, which I had fortunately, thongh 
unintentionally, left at his house, on the morning 
I went off to the fleet, and the attempt was made 
upon my life. If they Lad been on boarii, I should 
have lost them, and a great deal of the first part 
of this naiTative would have been incomplete. There 
was also a black lead pencO in the bundle, which I 
kept and made use of luring my whole stay in the 
country, and which I would not have exchanged for 
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the best suit of clothes they could have given me, 
much as I was in want of them. 

The old man who looked after the joss-house, and 
who had attended upon me while I was there, would 
not allow me to depart until I had taken a fareweli 
breakfast; this being agreed upon by all parties, as 
the two strangers were also invited, he killed his 
only fowl, on which, together with fish and rice, we 
all made a very fair breakfast. He brought abeut a 
pound of tobacco, and paper, tied nj) together in a 
neat parcel, and would insist upon my acceptmg it. 
Well ! such kindness as this really deserves reward, 
I thought ; but I had nolliing to give in return, 
except thanks. I think this poor, generous old man 
had stinted himself in order to supply me. It was 
like the widow's mite ; he had given more than he 
could properly afibri He knew that I was very fbnd 
of tobacco, and that I had not the means to supply 
myself, and I have no doubt he thought that I might 
not fare so well where I was going, as I had under 
his care. 

The soldiers conducted me to the hut where I had 
seen the two mandarins the preceding day ; but this 
morning only Wai-bah, the head-man of the fishing 
village, was there. He made me understand that 
I was to accompany my guides to Hone-cohe in the 
smaller boat of the two. He enquired whether I was 
willing to go quietly, as the crew were unarmed, and 
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they did not wish to put any restraint upon me, if ik 
conld be avoided. Of course I waa glad to be treated 
as a passenger, rather than aa a priBOiier ; I therefore 
assured them, that tbej would have nothing to fear 
from my behaviour. 

There was a breakfast laid out on a table, to 
which Wai-hah invited me; but when I told him I 
had already breakfasted, he, with a smile, gave me 
a cup full of rue, as much as to say, I would not 
refuse that. When he had finished bis meal, he 
brought » email jar of rue, and made me a present 
of it, to use on the passage. I thanked him tot his 
kindness, and took leave of him. When I got outside 
the hut, almost all the inhabitants of the village had 
collected, to bid me farewell. Some of the women 
came round me, and offered me little cups full of 
pue, but if I had taken them all, the two Boldiera 
would have had to carry me to the boat, for I doubt 
whether I should have been able to carry myself 
thither. 

The larger boat of the two was a fine vessel of about 
forty tons burden, very sharp about the bows, and, from 
external appearance, ought to sail well. She had three 
masts and sails, similar to those described in a former 
chapter. She carried three brass guns, apparently six- 
pounders, ajid very nicely cast ; one of them was s 
long gun mounted on a swivel forward. She had ten 
sweep atentions on each side. I should think she wds 
well adapted for revenue service, and that two such 
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Tessels ■well-manned, wonld be more than a match for 
any tjmung in Ching Ab'ling'e fleet. 

The enialler boat had no arms whatever to be seen ; 
Bhe was similar to the fishing boats, and I suppose was 
used as such at times. We had six men in the crew, 
and one master, who wore the distinctive badges of 
rank, namely, the tape and the pouches. Our master, 
or captain, waa on board of the larger vessel as yet, re- 
ceiving his orders, which being given to him, we weighed, 
and sailed out of Coh-cah Bay. 

It was a splendid morning, and as there was but little 
wind, we had to apply the sweeps to give the boat steer- 
age, in rounding a point upon which the tide was setting 
strongly. The sun had not yet risen, but the few clouds 
that were visible in the eastern sky showed, by their 
golden edges imd chocolate-coloured sides, that he was 
approaching. The land and sea breezes were struggling 
for superiority, their attraction being counterpoised by 
the grand luminary. As we got further out there fell 
a dead calm. The sea became like a sheet of glass, 
unbroken by the slight swell that was setting into the 
bay. There was a little mist rising from the water, 
and every appearance in the atmosphere foreboded a. hot 
and sultry day. After we had cleared the point, onr 
crew discontinued sweeping, and the boat lay motion- 
less, with the exception of a slight roll now and then, 
as the swell passed us. I could see the Three Kings' 
Islands. When I last saw them I was a captive on board 
of Ching Ah'ling's fleet. I wn* now Wdding adieu 
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to a place which had beea the scene of so many difficul- 
ties and dangers to me ; and I had to thank the Al- 
mighty, that I had escaped from an ignominious death, 
at the hands of a cowardly race of beings, whom I 
detest for their treacherous and deceitful disposition. 

The wind continued very light all day, and the heat 
of the sun was oppressive. The captain of the boat 
shared the little cabin with me; but the crew had to 
remain on the deck day and night, as there waB no 
other accommodation for them, even in wet weather. 
Their only shelter is their mat, which answers also for 
their bed ; in fine weather they lie upon the mat, in 
wet weather the mat lies upon them, or rather they 
protect themselves with it from both rain and sun. The 
heat appeared to have little effect upon them, but I waa 
ahnost stifled ; for the cabin waa merely formed by 
semi-circular hoops, having a mat fastened over the 
top, and it afforded but a poor shelter agamst sun, 
■(find, or rain. There was not sufficient room even to 
kneel under it ; I had to crawl when I entered it, and 
then remain in a lying or crouching posture, so that I 
was very uncomfortable, and longed for the passage to 
be over. 

The captain was a very kind man, and we soon be- 
came intimate ; only the misfortune was, we could not 
understand eaeh other except by making motions. Sf^ 
showed me his sword, which had once been a good on^fl 
but from age or neglect it bad become eaten up wit^V 
rust. It was of European manufacture j from the e 
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It, I should judge it to be French. They had 
a very peculiar kind of weapon for defence against 
native robbers, for it would be useless to say against 
pirates ; it consiated of small bamboos, about two-and- 
a-half inches in diameter and about three feet long, 
filled with' damp gunpowder ; one of these, being fas- 
tened to a stick or pole about six feet long, is set on 
fire and thrust against the face, or any part of aJi 
enemy, who attempts to board them. These were all 
the arms they had on board, and this being a govern- 
ment boat, they were allowed to carry them ; but, as I 
have mentioned before, no native trading vessel 19 
allowed to carry any description of arms for protection. 

When evening came on, we put into a little cove, 
about £ve miles to the southward of Coh-cah Eay ; 
for that was all the distance we had been able to sail 
since morning. These boats only make day passages. 
As soon as we were anchored, the crew were sent on 
shore for water and firewood ; they seldom can-y more 
of these two articles than is sufUcient for use during 
the day. The men soon returned with supplies; and, 
after getting supper, we retired to rest. 

At daybreak the crew again went on shore for fire- 
wood and water ; and, after we had breakfasted, we 
weighed, and went to sea again. About three o'clock, 
p.m., the wind having favoured us all the morning, we 
were in sight of Ilone-cohe, which the captain pointed 
out to me. 

Hone-cohe and Ong-ro harbours are at opposite ends 
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of the same bay, which forma one of the finest b 
safest ports in the world, being sheltered from the 
winds on all sides, and capable of accommodating any 
number of vessels of any draught of water, the souud- 
inga varying from five to fifteen fathoms. It is about 
eight miles in length from north to south, and five 
miles in breadth from east to west. In the centre, 
the bottom consists of sand and coral ; but towards the 
shores, on the north and south sides, it is stifiF mud 
and good holding ground. The lead is a safe guide 
on approachmg, except on the western or main shore, 
where there is a dangerous coral ledge, about two miles 
off the land, not marked down in Horsburgh's chart of 
1850. It extends about one-and-ar-half mite, running 
paraJlel with the shore, and not more than a cable 
length broad ; there are twelve and fifteen fathoms 
close up to it, but only one-and-a-half and two fathoms 
I could see the coral quite plainly at the 
bottom. We soon passed over it into deep water on 
the other side; but, owing to a heavy ground swell 
Belting over the reef, it was not found suitable an- 

Ichorage for our small boat. We therefore made for 
Hone-cohe harbour, and, after sailing another mile, we 
hove in sight of it. There appeared to he many 
vessels of various sizes anchored there; one in par- 
ticular drew my attention, she being entirely different 
in form imd rig from any other. She had masts and 
yards similar to those of a European vessel, and at 
first view I took her to be some ship trading there, 
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lad put in for repairs, as she had not top- 
gallant yards, nor masts on end. My heai-t beat, 
hoping she might turn out to be a stranger, when, 
of course, I should be able to obtain a passage in her 
to some European port ; but my hopes were soon 
blighted, by our captain making me uoderstand that 
to the King of Cochin-China, and was 1 

mgated entirely by natives. t 

We passed close by her, and I was Boon convinced 
tiiat her hull had not been built under the supervision 
in. She had formerly been a large junk, 
bnt had been cut down, and had false bulwarks built 
on her; she was painted and rigged after European 
feahion, as well as the natives knew how to do it. 
Her rigging was very slovenly, and many of her i 
ebrouds and stays were placed wrong. She mounted' I 
ten guns, five on each aide ; but they appeared to bs -( 
in bad condition, as Chinese guns generally are, left I 
to rust and honeycomb, without oil, paint, or any-- 
thing else to preserve them ; I should have been afraid A 
to fire either of them. There is a small redoubt at I 
the south end of the harbour, with embrasures for^ 
guns ; but I did not see any guns in them. 

The town, as seen from the water, seemed very I 
Itttle superior to the village of Coh-cah. The huts 
certainly were rather larger in size, and more numer- 
ous; but the natives appeared to have little more 
mowledge of civilization and comfort. 

We anchored close alongside of three mandarin fast J 
9 
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boats, similar in every respect to the two I have before 
described. They were, however, ia mj opinion, far 
superior, and more effective vessels of war than the 
king's ship. In their attempt to imitate Enropean 
vessels, these people lose many good qualities apper- 
taiuing to their own mode of construction. 

We Lad not been anchored many minutes, before onr 
deck was loaded with visitors, who had not been long 
in hearing of my arrival. Most of those who had 
taken the liberty to come and see me were soldiers 
from the mandarin boats close by, as our captain had 
gone on board of one of them to report my arrival. 
They were very civil to me, but, as usual, rather too 
inquisitive. They could not account for my having 
hair on my face, arms, and feet, when they had none ; 
some of them would not be satisfied that it was natural, 
until they had examined it closely ; and I think, if I 
had had sufficient patience, they would have examined 
every hair singly, and even counted the number 1 

It is really astonishing to see beings possessed of 
reason show so much amazemeut at such trifles. Even 
the difference between the colour of my eyes and of 
theirs formed a subject of much comment among them ; 
nor were they satisfied after an hour's stare at me ; so, 
when our captain returned, I begged him to ask some 
of them to leave the vessel, and give me room to 
breathe; for what with the heat of the sun, and their 
crowding round, not a breath of the little wind that 
was blowing could reach me. However, he found it 
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useless to ask them, he was obliged to order them 
away, and they attended to him rather sulkily. Some 
of them had the kindness to give me a handful of 
cigarettes for the satisfaction they had received. 

I think if they had put me up as a public show, 
and charged five cash, equal to one farthing, a head, 
for permission to see me, I should have realized a 
handsome fortune in a few months' travelling through 
their populous cities. After most of these prying 
visitors had left our vessel, I tried to ascertain what 
orders our captain had received from the Commodore 
of the Fleet respecting me ; but all that I could under- 
stand was that I must remain on board of the boat 
until the Quong* of Hone-cohe arrived, and gave 
orders for my removal. 

At my request, the captain issued orders to the crew 
not to allow more than five visitors on board at one 
time ; and by this means I escaped a recurrence of the 
annoyance of this morning, though the applicants for 
admission to see the barbarian rather increased than 
diminished, as the news of my arrival spread. My 
request was gladly complied with, by both our captain 
and crew ; as I saw them receive many trifles from the 
favoured visitors, and even strike a bargain with some 
of them, before admitting them. 

* The governor or chief magistrate of a city. 
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The next morning, at atont ten o'clock, tte Commo- 
dore of tlie Cochin-Cliineae fleet that was anchored in 
Hone-cohe harbour came to visit me. He was a hearty 
old man, nearly sixty years of age apparently. Be 
was dreased like the two mandarins whom I saw at 
Coh-cah, with the exception of having a red scarf or 
turban on hia head, — those at Coh-eah had blue. His 
hair was quite grey. He wore very bandsome tape and 
pouches, the latter gilded, denoting hia rank ; and his 
attendants paid him great respect and reverence. He 
had rather a pleasing expression of countenance. My 
judgment of him was that he was honest from fear; 
generous to his superiors ; a severe disciplinarian theo- 
retically, but practically preferring his couch ; fond of 
prai.se and admiration ; sceptical in his opinions, not 
for his life would he wish to see the barbarous and un- 
civilized customs of his country revolutionized ; fond of 
the outward form of religion, but not pious ; ftverse to 
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foreigners, but not cruel, nor oyer -inquisitive ; a great 
lover of womankind ; indulgent to children, and fond of 
their company. I fancied I could read all this in hig 
couDtemance ; but how far I was right or wrong I can- 
not say. He took very little notice of me, and did not 
try to converse with me, as the other mandarins had 
done. He did not stay more than a quarter-of-an-hour, 
■nd when I saluted him as he was about to depart, he 
proudly returned the compliment. 

When the CommoJore had left, tbe viaitora flocked 
round our boat more numerously than they had done 
yesterday, and our crew had the greatest difBculty ttm 
enforce the orders of their captain. I 

I had remained thirteen days, confined in my wretched 
quarters. I waa not allowed to leave or to go on shore, 
until the Quong's pleasure respecting me was known. 
From this delay I fancied my position was more criti- 
cal ; although my captain daily assured me that I had 
nothing to fear from the authorities, who would sooner 
or later send me to Sen-cliow-foo*. But no person 
caji imagine my anxiety during this suspense. I was 
Buffering in every way, bodily and mentally ; nor could 
I feel satisfied that my life would be spared beyond a 
short period. 

My thigh was inflamed ; the shot being still in It, 
'an<L irritating it. I had not so much as a piece of clean 
Tag to bind it up with, nor any medicine or ointment 
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that I could apply to it, for the purpose of healing it. 
There was no convcoience on board to wash myself. 
There was barely sufficient fresh water brought once a 
day for our consumption, during this dreadfully hot 
weather, and I could not apply salt water to my wound, 
the state of which began to affect my strong constitu- 
tion, and caused a slight fever. I daily applied to our 
captain to order a larger supply of fresh water ; but 
this was out of his power, as he obtained it from one 
of the mandarin boats, and both himself .and our crew 
had strict orders not to leave me, lest I should try t« 
make my escape. 

Oh, how vividly it remains in my memory now, that, 
as I lay on my mat in great pain and anguish of mind, 
the two nights previous to leaving for the shore, I 
prayed most earnestly, that it might please the Al- 
nighty to take my spirit ere morning, that my suffer- 
ings might he at an enii ! for I would sooner have died 
any death, than have been decapitated hy these heathens, 
which I felt assured was their ultimate intention. 

Ah ! dear reader, just consider what a dreadful stat* 
a man's mind must he in, to make such an awful r^ 
quest as this to his Maker. The moat horrible monster, 
the most hideously deformed being, delights in its exist- 
ence. Life is still acceptable to the condemned criminal, 
even if he is never to see daylight again, hut to labour 
darkness. The blind, the deaf and dumb, the 
cripple, — all cling to life ; and though all the riches of 
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flie world were offered, not one of them would makftj 
e exchange. 

A stranger to the Chinese, of whom these nativoifl 
are only a type, or a person who was not bo weH A 
acquainted with their dispositions, and their universal | 
hatred of Europeans, as myself, might have had faith 
in their aaanrances, and therefore hia peace of mind 
would not have been disturbed by painful doubts. My 
judgment of them was certainly too harsh, but it was in 
accordance with their general treatment of foreigneTB^J 
when they have them entirely at their mercy, and un- 
known to their governments. It was only my quiet I 
and submissive conduct during my whole stay in this j 
f country that induced them to spare my life. 

On the fourteenth morning after my arrival atj 

Eone-cohe, the Quong gave orders for me to 

brought before him. I was accordingly taken i 

shore, and with great difficulty reached the cluster of 

huts, where this functionary judged criminals, There 

were three other prisoners, waiting to be brought be- . 

fore him. Each of them had placed on his neck, or ] 

rather on his shouldcra, two bamboos, about fourteen 

fleet long, resembling a ladder, with four staves, one 

rat each end, to fasten the bamboos together, and one 

Wat the back and front of the neck, to prevent the 

if from slipping it off. This instrument is' put 

L on them, partly for punishment, and paa-tly to prevent 

escape : but it did not cause so much 
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venience as the " yeali-cae " "of CLina does. Tli 
latter consists of boards fastened together, about thre 
feet square, with a small hole in the centre for th 
head, and ebuts closely on to the neck. Being kep 
upon the prisoner day and night, he haa great di£S 
cnlty to sleep, except in a ait^mg or a standin, 
posture ; and he is obliged to feed himself like ! 
dog, for he cannot put bis hands to his mouth. Bm 
the Coehinese jeah-cae causes the prisoner little in^ 
coiivcDience, besides the veigbt of the bamboos upon 
his shoulders. 

I was conduct^ to a large but, which was used 
IS a guard-room for soldiers. There were bamboo 
couches round the inside, which were used as bed). 
There were many spears, and curiously formed swords, 
in a stand in the centre of this hut. A very I 
drum was suspended to the roof, and a gong, npc 
which a sentry beat the hour, night and day. 

I was told to rest myself on one of the couclj 
until the Quong should arrive. The natives, as t 
were eager to see me, and soon crowded the 
excess, but they were very kind to me, bringing] 
fruit and rue; the latter I was afraid to drink J 
it should increase the iDflammation of my wound. I 
showed pity and compassion when they saw i 
some of them brought me pieces of rag to I 
with, which I was very thankful for. 

My captain was trying to make me understa 
I should have to perform the tow-tow, i 
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before the Quong, wbich was three bows of tlie head 
to the ground, while kneeling on both kuees, and with 
the liands clasped together over the head ; he went 
through the motions to show me, and seemed to be 
much concerned about my making it properly. I was 
determined, if possible, to avoid paying this humi- 
liating salute to a heathen ; and though I had dread, 
my independent spirit still remained. At the expira- 
tion of on hour, a mandarin entered, with his pouches, 
&c., jingling at his elbows, and told the captain that 
the Qnong was ready to see me. I was then con- 
ducted to a hut, about fifty yards square, and much 
higher than anj of the others. About twenty feet 
in front of it, there was a large bamboo screen sus- 
p^ded, in the inside of which I was placed. A row 
of soldiers was drawn up along each side of the area, 
with their spears by their sides; and in front of each 
row were two fellows, with rattans in their hands, ready 
-to administer corporal punishment to any person who 
should be condemned by the Quong to receive it. 

In the centre of the hut was a large square platform, 
or stage, raised about three foet from the ground, and 
covered with a very handsome mat, on the top of which 
were two pieces of crimson cloth. On one of these aat 
the Quong, with his legs and feet bent under him, like 
a Budhist idol. On the mat before him was the betel- 
nut casket, which was of filigree silver, about the size 
of a small tea-caddy, of an oblong shape, and rounded 
at the top ; it contained three divisions, one for the 
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betel-nut, one for the pepper-leaf, anil a third for th» 
lime. On a small tray were tobacco and paper cigars j 
and in a little brass bowl by his side was a piece oE" 
ignited charcoal, covered with white wood ashes, which 
cttase it to remain lighted for a, considerable time. 
Oyra-head hung a long piece of grass cloth, of tbe same 
width as the platform, to prevent any dirt falling 
iJiereon. 

One part of the hnt was rougldy partitioned off, to 
the height of eight or nine feet, enclosing, as I was 
afterwards told, the sleeping apartment of the Quong, 
and that appropriated to his family aod their ai- 
■tendantB. - 

There wero about ten mandarins standing along os 
Baoh side ; most of them were dressed very gaudily 
They were armed with a short sword, which had no 
sheath, but was merely thrust through a scarf which 
they wore round their waists. Their eyes were ail 
atedfestly fixed upon me ; but they neither spoke, dot 
made any motions to me. I appeared as yet to be 
quite under the charge of the captain, who now came 
up to me, and motioned me to perform the kow-tow; 
but I pretended not to understand him, so he left me. 

I then uncovered my head, by taking off the rag 
which the Coh-cah fishermen had given me. The 
Quong now said something, upon which our captain ran 
forward, and performed the kow-tow. When he had 
risen again, the Quong beckoned me towards him, and 
ordered a mat to be brought for me to si^uat upon, after 
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Ha own fashion ; but, not being able to manage this 
crumpling up of my limbs, I sat upon it, wben tLe Quong 
burst out into a liearty laugb, and motioned me to re- 

■ EQain seated in the manner that was comfortable to me. 

m He tried very hard to make me understand his 
language, but it was useless ; he motioned me to shoir 
him my wound, which I did. He promised me ban^ 
dages for it, and clothes, when I arrived at Kang-war- 
ting, which place I should start for in a few days ; he 
assured me that I had nothing to fear, as I was a " Ho- 
mow-yan " (Englishman), lint tJiat, if I had been a 
Frenchman, he would not have assisted me at all. 

He then called one of the mandarins, who, having 
performed the bow-tow, advanced, and the Quong gave 
me over to his charge, directing him to find me in food 
and shelter. He told me that I was to accompany this 
mandarin, who woidd see that my wants were attended 
to, until he had an opportunity to send me to Kang- 
war-ting, where I should be supplied with clothes, and 
taken care of, until there was an opportunity of sending 
me to a British port, I rose from the mat on which I 
was sitting, and was about to try to perform the kow- 
tow, but the QuoQg, perceiving my embarrassment and 
awkwardness, made me understand that he did not 
require of me anything that was not customary in 
my own country. He did not say this in a haughty 
way, as though he required the kow-tow to be per- 
formed in a proper manner, or not at all ; but as though 
any salute that was usual for me to make to my 
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superiors would be aafficient, and even that vss at wj 
own option. I fancj' be bad aense enough to consicler, 
that any salute, into the sentiment of which my heart 
did not enter, would constitute no salute at all. 

The QuoDg was a handsome man, about thirty-five 
years of age ; his face was a bght copper colour ; hia 
features were round; he had rather a Roman nose, 
small bps and mouth ; and a fine moustache gave a 
good-tempered and noble appearance to bis counte- 
nance. He had a particularly bright, keen eye j and 
altogether I should take bim to be a taciturn, deter- 
mined, and energetic man. 

He liad on an elegant black silk dress, dark bine 
pyjamas, and a red crape turban, similar to the Com- 
modore's. He was armed with a small rapier, and 
wore a fine collection of pouches, &c., some of which 
were silver-mounted. He had also a silver watch and 
chain in a pocket case at bis side, which showed he 
appreciated European goods. 

When I took leave of him, he gave me a string of 
caah, containing six hundred, vajue about one-sevraitli 
of a dollar, to purchase tobacco, rue, &c. I was very 
thankful for this ; for, though of bo small an intrinaic 
value, it would go a long way in the purchase of those 
articles in Cochin- China. 

The mandarin, to whom I had been consigned, con- 
ducted me to bis own house, which was about a quarter- 
of-Ormile from the Quong's court-house, or hut; and 
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wen thia short distance gave me greiit pain to walk. 
When I arrived, he provided me with a couch and mat. 
As he ordered a boy to attend upon me, I soon got 
firater, and bathed my wound, which gave me great 
He also gave me some native ointment, which 
J applied to it. I was more comfortable in this hut 
than I haxl been since 1 left the village of Coh-cah- 
The kind treatment I had received from the Quong 
made me fee] more confident of ultimately gaining my 
freedom ; and while my mind was easy, I scarcely felt 
my other sufferings. 

I remained here nine days. I was in a miserable con- 
dition through not having a change of linen ; for if I 
took my shirt off and washed it in the day time, I was 
covered with vermin again, as soon as I lay down oa 
their couches. 

It is astonishing how human beings can remain so 
;y as these people _are, without making any efibrts 

cleanse themselves. The only man I met with, who 
was even tolerably cleanly in his person and clothes, was 
the old Commodore whom I have mentioned before. I 
never saw any other native, the Quong included, who* 
'■Was not swarming with vermin. 

The food they gave me here was red rice and fish, 
the same as the mandarin ate himself. I began to find 
that this food was not suitable for me, but I could 
obtain no other: meat of all kinds was dear and*acarce; 
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On the eighth morning of my stay at this place, 1? * ' 
was told that I was to be removed to the city of Quong- 
foo, in the iutcrior, ahout thirty-five miles from Hone- 
CMhe. The mandarin, three Boldicra, and myself, aet 
out upon the journey accordingly. 

When a Cochinese of raidt and wealth travels, he 
has a number of soldiers or guards with him, who form 
a sort of commissariat, carrying all the provisions, 
clothes, money, &c., that will be required on the jour- 
ney in large baskets suspended to bamboos, similar to 
the Chinese. The mandarin, under whose care I had 
been placed, wished to make me carry my rice, kc, 
but I soon informed him that my wound was so painful, 
and my body so weak, that I was doubtful whether I 
should be able to carry myself ; so I waa excused. 

As soon as we got into the main street, hundreds 
of men, women, and children came running after us, 
to get a sight of the harharian. I was glad when 
we got away from the town, and were clear of the 
rabble. 

We walked along the beach towards Ong-ro harbour 
for about two miles, when we turned inland. The 
ground in the vicinity of Hone-cohe is not so hilly 
as at Coh-eah, or Verela; the soil, for three miles 
&om the sea, is a loose white sand, and consequently 
vegetation is scorched up by the burning rays of a 
verticaf sun. There is not a tree, a shrub, or even 
a blade of grass to be seen within three miles of 
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the town ; there is nothing but a parched and barren 
plain. 

I walked quite comfortably on the cool, damp beach; 
but as soon as I left it, mj sufferings commenced. 
We had to cross some three miles of burning sand, 
as white as " drifted snow," and dazzling to the eyes. 
The soles of my feet had become a little hardened 
through being barefooted two months; but the burn- 
ing sand was so loose that my feet sank in it, and 
were completely covered by it as far as the instep. 
After an hour's misery, we arrived on a more fertile 
soil; and, on examining my feet, I found them literally 
covered with small blisters up to the ankles. 

We now walked along the .edges of paddy fields, 
which appeared to want water very much. We next 
came to plantations of sugar canes, and our soldiers, 
being halted, helped themselves to some. I also got 
my share, and it proved very refreshing. Then oc- 
curred fields of the tea plant, which much resembled 
withy beds, only the plants were not so close together 
as withies generally grow. The second crop leaf was 
just beginning to show itself upon the plant ; it was 
much larger and coarser than the Chinese, and not 
so well flavoured. It appears that the Cochinese do 
not understand its cultivation so well as the Chinese ; 
for the soil here appeared as good and as rich as any 
I have seen in the province of Fookien iu China. 

I saw some fine fields of cotton, all in full bloom. 
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The soil and climate seem well adapted to its growth. 
The cotton grown m Cochin-China is anperior to that 
of either China or India. It is much finer, of a more 
glossy nature, and quite a pearl white. 

We walked about eleven milea inland this day; and 
all was highly cultivated, after the first three miles, 
the land being level and well watered. We passed 
three small rivers, running parallel to the sea ; there 
were no bridges, but tlieir shaliowness allowed of their 
being easily forded. 

We put up for the night at a house belonging to 
a mandarin, who was obliged to accommodate us, as 
soon as he saw our " chop " from tbe Quong of Hone- 
cohe. This habitation was worthy the name of a 
house, being aubstaotially built of brick, and tiled, and 
far superior to any I had yet seen in Cochin-China. 
There was a strong wooden fence surrounding the 
whole premises, and much resembling wha,t is called 
in Australia a kangaroo fence ; it was to prevent tigers 
from breaking in. 

I was glad to lie down to rest, for I was very tired, 
and should have slept soundly, though the mosquitoes 
were in thousands, had it not been for a sentry, who 
was beating taps on a large drum all night, in the 
apartment we slept in. I felt much inclined, several 
times, to beat the taps oti his head : hot I considered 
prudence the better part of reason, and therefore I 
put up with the annoyance without interference. 
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When morning dawned, we made preparations to pro- 
ceed on our journey ; and, after breakfasting, we 
started. I was very stiff, and my feet were very sore 
from the effects of the hot sands of yesterday ; hut I 
waa resolved to keep up as long as I possihly could, 
bebg stimulated by the thought, that every step 
brought me so much nearer to deliverance and freedom. 
For the first three miles we passed through highly 
cultivated country, with here and there a quiet little 
cottage. There were no direct roads, but merely tracks 
or footpaths between the fields, which were sometimea 
very circuitous; and, for every three miles we travelled, 
we did not make more than two miles on a straight 

_ course. 

We passed some tea fields, which were similar to 
those I aavr yesterday, besides numerous plantations of 
RUgar canes, larger than any I had as yet seen, some of 
lihe canes being fully as thick as a man's arm, eia;ht 

P&et in height, and streaked with red. Our soldiers 
cut one, and I got about two feet of it for my share, J 
which, I should think, did not weigh less than tea>]l 
10 
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pounds avoirdupois. It was very sweet, but not t 
juicy as the emaller ones. I was told that these canes 
yield more sugar iu proportion, though not of such 
good quality. It was a little cool for the first three 
miles ; but, as soon as the sun had risen and absorbed 
the dew, it became unpleasantly hot again. After we 
had walked about five miles, the appearance of the 
countiy began to change; it became more hilly and 
sandy. 

We now passed through plantations of betel and 
coeoa-niit trees. The former are something similar to 
the cocoa-nut tree, but they do not grow so tall. The 
nuts grow in bunches, which hnrst out of the aide of the 
tree, just below the top leaves, much resembling the 
misletoe. The tree has no branches, being only an 
herbaceous stem, about forty or fifty feet in height, 
with a few large leaves on the top. Our men soon got 
a bunch of the green betel-nuts, which are considered 
preferable to the dried nuts for chewing. 

They seemed to help themselves along the road to 
anything they required, as though they had a perfect 
right to it ; and I could not help laughing to see one of 
our men, who was trying to cut one of the largo sugar 
canes with his rusty sword, hut, not being able to ac- 
complish it, he went and called the owner, who lived in 
a hut close by, to bring his hook, and cut it for him ; 
and then the soldier would not accept it, until the man 
had peeled it, and divided it into equal portions for 
each of us. 
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The farther we travelled, tlie vforsc tLc road became; 
and I was beginning to fear that I might have another 
burning sandy plain to cross to-day, as the sun was i 
now high in the zenith. 

After we had passed through some three miles 
cocoa and betel-nut plantations, we came to a thick 
jungle, and loose sandy ground, through which a road 
wafl cleared, some three hundred yards broad, to t-nable 
the traveUer to see a tiger, or any other wild beaat, 
before he came close upon him, In the day-time a 
tiger will retreat to the jungle if he sees a man ap- 
proaching ; nor will he attack hiin unless he can spring 
direct upon him. The footpath was in the centre of 
fiiia cleared space, so that wc could see one hundred 

id fifty yards on either aide of us. 

We had no shelter whatever from the sun, in passing ' 
though it, nor could a breath of wind reach us, t 
the scrub rose high on each side of us. I was in great 
pain, and could with difficulty keep up with the others. 
The mandarin, observing how I was suffering, promiaed . 
to rest at the first house wo should come to. 

It was now mid-day, and we were entering upon a J 
vast plain, with a cottage here and there, and thousands^ 
of acres of rice and paddy fields, 

The first house we came to was a sort of inn for 
travellers; we entered, and showed our chop, which ap- 
peared to be as good as a hank note, for we were at 
bnce made welcome, and provided with the necessary , 
^Articles for cooking our food. I had little appetite, I .M 
10—' 
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felt more inclined for rest, and was very glad 1 
down on a bench under a cool verandah. 

The hoatess, for a Cochinese, was an nncommonly 
kind and feeling woman, and when our mandarin told 
her of my condition, she would not hear of our traveL 
ling any farther that day, but made us welcome in her 
house; and was very much struck with the appear- 
ance of a Ho-mow-yan (an Englishman), who, she had 
always been told, was a savage, unsightly being in the 
extreme. She gave me some ointment for my wound, 
and, boiling some herbs, made a lotion for my blistered 
feet, which gave me great relief. She brought me some 
mangoes and other fruit, which were very fine, and 
altogether treated me as though I had been her own 



The next morning early we started again ; and I was 
twice the man I was yesterday, thanks to my kind 
hostess. We soon crossed the plain, which waa about 
six miles broad, and came to another jungle, similar to 
the one we passed through yesterday. We were now 
getting closer to our journey's end, and the mandarin 
told me that by sunset we should rea<;h Quong-foo. I 
accordingly exerted myself as much as possible; for 
the land was very hilly, and sandy, and the paths were 
bad to walk upon. 

About three o'clock, p.m., we were on the top of a 
high hUl, from which I waa shown the city, about three 
miles distant. 

Quong-foo is about a quarter of a mile square, and 
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is situated in an extensive and well-cultivated plain. 
It is surrounded by a high mud wall or embankment, 
with a ditch round the outside, in which there is water 
only in the wet season. There are six entrances to the 
city, formed by high stone archways, in which are mas- 
sive wooden gates, which are opened at sunrise, and 
closed at sunset : and no person can enter or leave the 
place before or after that time. There is a long guard- 
room inside each gateway, with about thirty soldiers in 
each. 

On my arrival, I was taken to one of these guard- 
rooms, to wait until our mandarin had reported our 
arrival, and given in his chop, which only remained 
good for the journey. I waited about an hour^ during 
which time hundreds of the inhabitants came to see 
me ; but they were kind and civil to me. When our 
mandarin returned, he conducted me to a small house 
in the eastern part of the city, which was to be my 
quarters for the present. 

Every house (and most of them were detached) had 
full three times as much ground as it stood upon, 
laid out as a garden, with a hedge fence enclosing it, 
and forming the borders of the streets, which were 
broad and clean. There was no stench, no collection 
of dirt, or pools of stagnant water, as in the narrow 
streets of the crowded cities of China ; everything was 
kept in good wholesome order. 

A great deal of silk is produced in Quong-foo, 
which is principally manufactured into crapes; but 
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they are very coarse, i 
A great deal of cotton is woven, but of very narrow 
width, and extremeJy coarse from the same cause, 
namely, the yarn being badly spun, and the machines 
too weak. 

On the second day after my arrival here, our man- 
darin and the two soldiers left again for Hone-cohe, as 
they had no longer the charge of me. I waa given 
over to another mandarin, a Canton-man by birth, 
who waa to provide for me until an opportunity offered 
to send me to the city of K an g- war-ting. 

My new master being a Cantonese, I could converse 
with him a little, and ho gave me some information 
concerning the country round about. He told me 
that I had been brought to Quong-foo, because the 
Quong of Hone-cohe was afraid that some veaaela 
might put into that port, and I might mate my 
escape, or might be demanded, and, in either case, 
he would have considerable trouble, as a report had 
been sent to the King of Cochin-China, and, if 
anything should happen to me before an answer was 
received, the Quong would be held responsible for 
me. He assured me that I had nothing to fear ; that 
I should be sent to Kang-war-ting in a few days, 
where I should be kindly treated ; and that, when 
an order was received from the King, I should be 
restored to toj own country again. 

This gave me confidence. I was sorry now that I 
had remained as long as I did on board of the 
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tynmng. I was willing to suffer any privations, as 
long as I felt sure of life and ultimate deliverance. 

During the time I stayed at Quong-foo, I was al- 
lowed to walk about anywhere inside the walls, accom- 
panied by a soldier ; but I was not allowed to pass the 
gates. 

There were only two large buildings in the city 
worthy of notice; one was the Quong's court-house, 
the other a Budhist temple. They had a " sing-song," 
or theatre, in front of this temple, while I was there ; 
the performance and costumes of the actors were simi- 
lar to those of China. 

The Quong's court-house is a large oblong building, 
nearly two hundred feet in length; the lower part, 
built of brick, supported large round wooden pillars, 
on which the roof rested ; the space between the 
pillars was planked, and painted red. In the centre 
was a large platform raised four feet from the ground, 
on which the Quong squatted, to try all prisoners ; at 
each end of the building were compartments parti- 
tioned off for excise offices, where all the government 
papers and accounts were kept. More than fifty clerks 
were employed in these offices. What took my atten- 
tion here most of all was a flag-staff, erected in the 
space in front of the building, with a topmast, and 
rigged like a European flag-staff. 

Corporal punishment is very common in Cochin- 
China ; and a mandarin of the lowest rank has power 
to flog those who are under him, for any trifling 
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offence. At my quarters, the mandarin under vLese 
core I had been placed bad some thirty soldiers under 
bis command, who lived on his premises ; and hardly 
a day passed without four or five, and sometimes one- 
half of them, being flogged. During the thirty-eight 
days that I remained here, I think every one of them 
had received that punishmcDt once, if not many timCB. 
Their manner of flogging is very severe. They first 
tie the hands fast at the wrists with a piece of small 
cord ; they then drive a wooden peg, about two feet 
long, half way into the ground ; the man's hands are 
then put over this peg; he is stretched out on the 
ground, with bis face downwards, which straightens 
his arms, and brings his wrists tightly against the 
peg ; bis ankles are then tied together, and another 
peg driven into the ground hetween them, which holds 
the man so firmly, that he cannot even twist himself, 
or lift his head, without painful exertion. If there 
are several to be flogged, they are all pegged down 
in a row in the same manner. A soldier then stands 
with a rattan about the size of a common cane; and, 
when the mandarin gives the word " Tan," the soldier 
answers " Yah," and springs to the side of the man, 
raises the cane over hia head, and brings just the 
tip of it down on the posteriors, which had previously 
been laid bare, and springing away about five feet at 
the same time, to give more force to the blow. He 
continues the flogging until the mandarin orders him 
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to stop ; SO that a man, when he is tied down, does 
not know how many blows he is to receive. 

Sometimes this punishment is resorted to in order to 
make a man confess a crime which he is suspected of 
having committed. In this case, after ten or twenty 
blows the mandarin may order the soldier to stop^ and 
ask the man if he will confess ; when, if he declares he 
is innocent, the sddier is ordered to commence flogging 
again. The mandarin may stay him three or four 
times, to ask the man to cwafess. If he confesses, he 
then receives a punishment in proportion to the ofFencCy 
and the first flogging is not taken into account at all ; 
so that, when a man once denies a crime, he seldom 
alters his resolution ; for if he does, he well knows that 
he will receive the extreme punishment. Women, aff 
well as men, I have seen punished in exactly the same 
manner, and in the same row with them. 

The Cochinese bear this punishment very ill, hollo- 
ing, screaming, and praying for mercy; their cries may 
be heard for miles. As soon as it is over, they are 
compelled to perform the kow-tow to the mandarin who 
sentenced them ; and to acknowledge that they have 
received no more than their offence deserved. 
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It was now a month Binee I Lad arrived at Quong-foo, 
and I could not imagine what could be their reason for 
keeping me here so long. The food they gave me was 
similar to what I had received at Hone-eohe and at 
Coh-eah, namely, red rice and fish boiled ; and I had 
not tasted meat, vegetables, or flour in any form, since 
I had escaped from the pirates. 

They had been kind enough to give me a cotton 
shirt, or rather dress, and a pair of pyjamas like those 
they wore themselves; but, notwithstanding, I could 
not keep my body clean, or free from vermin. 

My wound was getting a great deal better, though 
the shot waa still in it ; the ointment which the good 
hostess at the inn gave me had healed it considerably. 

The reason they assigned for detaining me here was, 
that they were waiting for an order from Kang-war- 
tin^ which they expected daily; and that then I 
should be removed to that city, there to await the 
" tai-3om-bar-li," or grand chop, from the King of 
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Cochin-China ; which would contain the necessary in- 
structions for my deliverance to my own government. 
So that I guessed it would yet be some considerable 
time before I obtained my liberty ; and I had still some 
slight misgivings that the hostilities with th^ British 
might influence the authorities here in deciding whether 
they would return me to my own government, or send 
me prisoner to Canton. 

On the thirty-sixth morijing of my stay, the long 
expected order arrived, for my removal to the city of 
Kang- war-ting, the capital of Bin-kang, and where the 
chief Quong, or Governor,, of that province resided. 

Two days after this I bade farewell to Quong-foo 
and its inhabitants, and was on the way back to Hone- 
cohe. A strange mandarin and two soldiers accom- 
panied me, being my usual escort in this country. It 
was, by my accQunt, the Hth of July, 1857, when 
I left, but whether my reckoning is correct, I cannot 
say, as I had entirely forgotten the day of the week, 
and almost the day of the month, through not having 
an almanack, and there being no observance of the 
Sabbath in this country. 

I felt high in spirits at being removed from the 
lonely quarters I had occupied so long; expecting, 
I should soon be delivered up to my countrymen again. 
I little thought at this time, that another July would 
come before I should see the face of a European, or 
hear a word of my mother tongue spoken. 

On my return to Hone-cohe, we took the route by 
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which I Bad come; and about three o'clock, p.m., on tbe 
first day's journey, we arrived at tlie inn kept by the 
good woman who had been so kind to me on my way to 
Quong-foo. 

I proposed to our mandarin, that we should enter 
the ino, and rest awhile, as I was acquainted with the 
hostess, and wished to hid her farewell before I left this 
part of the country ; this he granted. The hostess was 
there to welcome me, and would have made a hundred 
enquiries, had I been able to speak the language. 
However, I could comprehend a little of what she said, 
as I had picked up many words ; and I knew she was 
asking where I waa going, and how my wound was, 
which our mandarin told her. She brought me a 
quantity of fruit from her own garden, some rue and 
tobacco ; and, as there was a perandah round the house, 
1 sat down there, and made myself quite at home 
again, nnder her kind auspices. She wanted us to 
remain at her house for the night, and offered us the 
best apartment free of charge ; but, as our mandarin 
had positive orders to reach Hone-cohe in two days, we 
could not stay ; so, after an hour's rest, we prepared to 
start again, and offered payment for what we had had. 
She would not receive anything from us, but brought 
me a string of about five hundred cash, which she said 
she had collected from some other travellers, who were 
in the ion, for the purpose of assisting me. She forced 
me to accept it, though 1 several times refused, not 
wishing to impose too much upon her good-nature and 
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generosity, which I never found equalled anywhere in 
thia country. Having thanked her for all her kind- 
ness, I took my farewell of her. 

We now entered the jungle, which was about five 
miles through; and our mandarin begged me to exert 
myself as much as possible, in order to pass through it 
before sunsetj as it would be very dangerous to bo 
there after dusk, for in all probability we should be 
attacked by tigers. We got through it, and walked 
two miles farther before sun-down. We lodged for the 
night at a small hut in a sugar plantation. The man 
to whom it belonged did not appear very willing at first 
to accommodate ua ; but, as soon as our mandarin 
showed him a chop from the Quong of Quong-foo, he 
made no more objections, which shows the power that 
a government passport has with the inhabitants in 
Cochin-Ghina. Any stranger having a chop can, after 
|flanset, demand shelter for the night at any house he 

ly thmk fit, free of charge. 

After getting our supper, we lay down to rest, and I 
slept soundly, there being no heating of drums in this hut; 
that nuisance is only carried on in mandarin stations. 

^t daylight we set forward again. We passed by 
the same tea plantations, which were now in full leaf. 
The leaves were much larger than any I had ever seen 
in China, being as large as those of the ash tree in 
England; the Chinese tea leaf is not a third of this size. 

The cotton was just beginning to form on the plants, 
and looked very beautiful. 
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About two o'clock, p.m., we arrived at the dreaded 
sandy plain, extending to the beach of Hone-cohe ; 
but, thank God, the weather favoured me this day. 
There was a thunderstorm gathering in the western 
ekj, which effectually shaded tbe burning rays of the 
sun ; and I passed over tbe dazzling sand without that 
scorching pain which I had experienced on my fii-at 
journey. We soon arrived at the beach, and the sight 
of the blue aea was cheering to me ; it appeared to 
carry liberty upon its breast. I looked upon the wide 
waste of water, which lies in one unbroken mass, from 
this heathen country to my own native laiid, though 
nearly twenty thousand miles separate them. 

I soon reached Hone-cohe, and waa taken to a small 
hut, there to wait until some vessel was going to 
Quong-nani, the port I should have to land at, it 
being the nearest to the city of Kang-war-ting. 

I waited here four days, and no passage could be 
found for me ; so the Quong ordered one of the small 
government boats to be in readiness to receive me. I 
waa, accordingly, taken on hoard ; and, after a delay 
of two days more, I bade farewell to Hone-cohe for 
the second time. 

After we got clear of the harbour, we had a strong 
Bouth-west breeze; so much so, that our little boat 
was frequently gunwale under to it. I was afraid, 
two or three times, that she would capsize, aa our 
captain gave no orders to reduce sail ; in fact, I 
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learnt that the sails were made in such a manner that 
they could not reef them or shorten them in any way, 
and that they must either carry all or none. They 
cannot take in a sail on one mast without taking them 
in on all the others, as the boat would not steer if any 
one was taken in. After a short time, I could see that 
there was little danger in carrying the whole sails, as 
long as the sea was tolerably smooth ; for they are so 
formed, that in a strong wind the boat lies over so far, 
and the yards give slightly, that the wind blows out of 
the sail again, or rather over it, and then the vessel 
rights itself. Sometimes they carry an outrigger on 
the weather side, on which a mab sits, to counteract 
the effect of the wind, and prevent her from going over 
too far. 

At sunset we anchored in a little cove, as we had 
done during the passage from Coh-cah. The crew 
went on shore for water and firewood ; and, after 
getting supper, we turned in to rest. 

In the morning, after we had breakfasted, we 
weighed, and went to sea. We had a strong south- 
west breeze again to-day, and at nine o'clock, a.m., 
sighted the Pyramid Islands, three in number. These 
islands look very pretty in the distance, being com- 
pletely formed in the shape which their name indicates; 
but one is larger than another in the ratio of two to 
one ; the second being twice the size of the first, and 
the third twice the size of the second. 
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I kept an anxious look-out for any ship that might r 
heave in sight ; and I was sorry, as we rounded by 
Bbala Island, to make up the bay, that I could not see 
one. I am not certain what might have been the con- 
sequence, if one had neared ua at that time, and 
oar captain had not complied with my wishes by 
Bailing out to her. The chance of immediate libera- 
tion would have been preferable, in spite of the risk 
I might have incurred by taking charge of the boat 
myself, for I think I could have mastered all on board, 
and steered out to the vessel. But no ship hove in 
eight, and therefore my plans were all useless. We 
quietly sailed up the bay, and a little before sun-down 
we anchored in the harbour of Quong-nam, or, as it ia 
called in Horsburgh'a charts, Nhiatrang. It ia not near 
so secure as Hone-cohe, hemg merely a channel or 
strait, between the island, called by the natives Ti- 
muir-cham, and the main-land. It is open to the 
south-east and north-cast, and consequently a heavy 
swell sets into it when the wind is strong from either 
of those quarters. 

The natives told me, that daring the north-east 
monsoon the only safe place to anchor in was the 



, which is too shallow to admit a vessel of 



any 



siee ; so that, during all seasons of the year, the port 
of Quong-nam is hardly worthy the name of a har- 
bour. 

The town very much resembles Hone-cohe, when 
viewed from the water ; but it can easily be distm- 
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goished from the latter place by a row of large cocoa- 
nut trees, growing in the sand in front. 

There were a great number of native vessels, all small, 
in the harbour and in the river ; one was a Chin-chew 
junk, some of the crew of which came to see me as 
soon as thej heard I had arrived, and from them I got 
some information about this place ; for I was able to 
speak their dialect of Chinese better than any other. 
They told me that they had come from Foo-chow-foo 
four months ago; that they had been trading on the 
coast of Cochin-China ever since ; that they were going 
up to Turon in a week or so, to load with sugar for 
Singapore. I asked them if they would be willing to 
give me a passage to Singapore ; but they told me, that ^ 
it might cost them more than their vessel was worth 
to take me on board without an order from the Quong, 
and a chop from the city of Kang-war-ting, and thatj 
even then they might have trouble with me when they 
arrived at Turon, as no Europeans are allowed even to 
enter that port. 

With all these excuses, I could plainly see that they 
were not willing to take me. I therefore did not press 
them, for, if I had gone with them to Turon, I should 
have run a great risk of being again taken by Ching 
Ah'ling's fleet, as they always kept a sharp look-out for 
all Chinese junks passing in sight of them; and I could 
expect no mercy if I were again taken by them, so I 
thought it was best for me to remain where I was for 
the present. 

11 
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i taken on shore, and eondnote 



t mormng I 

to a small hnt, similar to tbe one I liad occupied at 
Hone-cohe, and equally aa dirty. 

The soil on which the town of Quong-nam is situated 
is like that of Hone-cohe, being a loose white sand. 
Inside the huts tbere are no floorings laid, nothing but 
this Band, which, together with filth, causes the natives 
to suffer severely from cutaneous dtseaaes; I hardly saw 
a man who was not suffering from them more or less. 
Ophthalmia attacks many of them ; they attribute the 
cause to a small fly, which breeds in tbe sand. Some 
were quite blmd, while others were much disfigured, from 
the effects of this insect, which appears to consume the 
a muscles of the eye and eyelids, causing great pain, and 
ending frequently in total loss of sight. I am speaking 
entirely from native report. I must leave the workings 
of this fearful insect to be more truly explained by our 
" medical faculty," whenever it may come under their 
observation. The only remedy which I saw the natives 
use wag a green tobacco leaf, kept damp over the eyes. 

On the second morning after mj arrival here, I waa 
taken before the Quong, who held his court in a large 
hut, just behind a small fort, which had enihrasurea for 
five guns, but, like most other forts which I saw in 
Cochin- Chin a, the guns were wanting. 

The natives told me that a Chinee piratical squadron 
had anchored off this town some two years ago, levying 
a heavy ransom on the inhabitants, which they were 
unable to pay ; that, in consequence, the pirates plun- 
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dered and set fire to the place, carrying away tlie guns 
out of the fort, three of which were brass; and that for 
this reason the houses at the ports are never built as 
gubstantialiy as in the cities of the interior. 

"The difference in the buildings away from the aea- 
coaet X had noticed myself; as there were nothing but 
huts in either Coh-cah, Hone-cohe, or Quong-nam, 
while in Quong-foo I saw many good and substantial 
houses ; this makes the story of the destruction of their 
town by pirates credible. 

The hut where the Quong held hia court was sur- 
rounded with a bamboo fence, enclosing about half an 
acre of ground, where all persons, sentenced by the 
Quong to be flogged, are tied down, and receive their 
punishment under his observance. I was conducted 
inside of this yard, where I had to wait for his arrival. 
There was no waiting-room, outhouse, verandah, or 
any place where I could remain under shelter from the 
burning rays of a vertical sun. It was now about 
eleven o'clock, a.m. Mysufleringa this day were hardly 
equalled the day I crossed the burning sands, on my 

ralk to Quong-foo; my head and body suffered thia 
i, instead of my feet. How I escaped from being 
struck I cannot say. There was not a breath of 
air stirring ; and as I looked over the sand in the dis- 
tance, I could see a kind of trembling vapour rising, 
eimUar to what can be seen rising ahove the flames of 

K furnace, and caused hy the heat. My feet were, hap- 
ly, protected from the heat of the sand by a collection 



I 
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of pine-apple and banana peeling, and" other mbbish, 
which had been thrown there. 

I was almost frantic. I asked my captain, under 
whose charge I was as yet, to allow me to go to 
some place for shelter nntil the Quong should arrive ; 
bnt he said, I could not be let out, after once entering 
the yard, without seeing the Quong, I went to the 
gates to try to get out ; but I found a sentry there, 
who refused to let mc pass. 

All the natives who were there in company with me 
had large conical hats, about three feet in circum- 
ference, filled in the inside with a bamboo frame, which 
kept the upper part of the hat full six inches above 
the crown of the head, and afforded them considerable 
shelter from the sun. 

It was now nearly two o'clock, p.m., and I had 
hitherto home this torture without a murmur ; but 
as the Quong had not yet made his appearance, I was 
determined to show these natives that I would not 
endure it any longer, without making an effort to 
relieve myself. There were plenty of sheltered places 
where I could have waited, I expect«d to he treated 
at least in a reasonable manner, and not exposed to 
unnecessary suffering. 

I again went to the captain, and remonstrateil, but 
he affected not to understand me ; I accordingly walked 
to the further end of the yard, scaled the fence, and 
let myself down on the outside. As soon as he saw 
what I had done, he came running after me, begging 
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.me to retorn ; but, aa lie was on the opposite side, it ' 
Tras my turn to affect not to uuderatand ; he called to the 
Beotry to stop me, but the man only laughed at him. 

I walked away as fast as I could towards some 
'«Dcoa-nut trees, and there sat down in the shade. 
My captain BOon came to me. I told him positively 
that I would not atir from the place where I was 
until the Quong arrived. Findiug all his persuasions 
useless, he sat down beside me ; and we remained here . 
until four o'elock, p.m., when the Quong arrived, and 
I accompanied him back to the court-houae. 

I was ushered into a large room, in the centre ot 
which was a raised platform, on which was a dirty 
old man, full sixty years of age, squatted on his 
bams. His legs, which were curiously curled together, 
were disproportionately long, and more resembling a 
per's, when compared with the other portions 
of his body. He was chewing betel-nut voraciously, 
«nd at intervals smoking a paper cigar, which was 
turned as red as blood, from absorbing a portion of the 
aaliva. He did not seem to have a tooth in his 
head. He was vociferating in a harsh, guttural jargon, 
which appeared to come from his stomach; be gave 
emphasis to his words by a stiff movement of hia 
body backwards and forwards ; he seemed to have a 
I his spine, and nowhere else. His eyes sank 
[iisto his bead; he had high cheek bones, and broad 
Htrils ; the bridge of bis nose was level with his 
, and bad peculiar blue streaks across it. Ilia 
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cLeeks fell in against his gnma, puffing out ■wbenerrf- 
he spoke ; altogether he was the most hideous being I 
had seen in this country, 

And this was the Quong, the chief magistrate of 
Qnong-nam. I should think thej could not have 
picked out a more suitable person to fill that important 
post ; for tiia very appearance was sufficient to strike 
terror into the minds of the poor Cochinese under hia 
control. He evidently considered me far beneath hia 
notice. I was yery glad when my captain had fin- 
ished talking with him, and led me away again. 

I was conducted back to the hut, and he gave me 
over to the charge of another mandarin. He then 
took his leave of me, and told me that I should be 
taken to the city of Kan g- war-ting in a few days. 

This was the fifth mandarin under whose charge I 
had been placed. He proved to be a very kind and 
feeling man, and we soon became intimate, 

I felt very unwell that evening, from my exposure 
to the Eun. I informed the mandarin of this, and he 
said it was very wrong of the captain ; and that if I 
harl told the Quong of it he would most likely have 
flogged him. " What," I said, " flogged the captain 
because he had caused a Ho-mow-yan, a harbarian, 
pain ! why, I should not have thought, from the 
Quong's appearance, that he possessed one spark of 
hnmanity." 

"Tou are mistaken," said the mandarin; " I bad 
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some conversation with him, before he came to the 
court and saw you ; he recommended me particularly 
to take care of you; for, if anything should happen 
to you while under his jurisdiction, he would be held 
accountable for it He told me to give you good food 
and shelter as long as you remained under my charge." 
The next morning, the mandarin told me that I was 

to accompany him a short distance from Quong-nam 

■ 

into the interior, where I should remain for a few 
days ; so, after taking breakfast, we set out together, 
but without the usual escort of soldiers. It appeared 
that they were afraid to keep me many days at any 
port, for reasons before explained. 

As soon as we had passed through the town, — which 
does not deserve the name, being only composed of 
clusters of huts here and there, having no regular streets, 
but paths and thoroughfares everywhere, — we came to a 
wet sandy plain, that is evidently flooded at high spring 
tides by the sea, which entirely prevents its being cul- 
tivated. It was about two miles broad ; and having 
crossed it, we came to the rising ground, on which 
was a scanty vegetation, consisting of sweet potatoes, 
ground-nuts, &c. 

The land here was divided into small fields, or lots, 
by mounds thrown up, on the top of which were foot- 
paths ; these were the only roads through the cul- 
tivated parts of the country. They were innumerable, 
and a person travelling here, unless well acquainted, 
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1 wrong J 

I made turnings, zigzags, angles, and Bemi-cirdes, 
which, had they been traced, would have formed the 
letters of my name, during our walk over tkrce miles. 

We now took a turn to the north ; and, after walk- 
ing about two milea farther, we came to a grove of 
mango trees, under one of which we halted. The 
majidarin, who was an athletic and active man, climbed 
one of them, and soon tossed down a dozen of fine 
mangoes, as large as swan's eggs, of a beautiful yellow 
colour, and most delicious flavour. Nature has been 
bountiful in her gifts to this country, for every de- 
scription of tropical fruit grows here to perfection. 

After having a feast of mangoes, we went on, and 
soon reached a cottagej which the utaodarm toid me 
was his, and was to be my quarters for the present. 
It wiiS situated on the side of a. little brook, the water 
of which ran aa clear as crystal, splashing and whirling 
onward, and glistening in the sunbeam. The cottage 
was surrounded by large trees, which afforded good 
shelter from the sun. There was only the ground 
floor, containing four apartments, and a small cook- 
house detached. The latter is not a very common 
appendage to Cochinese houses or cottages, though it 
is most essential, for the use of chimneys is not known 
here ; and as the fires are always made loose upon the 
earth, generally in the apartment in which they hve 
and sleep, the smoke must destroy their clothing ooiF- 
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other articles (if they have any), and also be injurious 
to their health. Besides, the temperature of the cli- 
mate^ even in winter, never requires the aid of fire 
for comfort; and, daring ten months of the year, m 
their close houses, it is a nuisance. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 
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As soon as I e&tered the cottage^ the inaSLdariM 
introduced me to an old woman, who evidentiiy (from 
the likeness she bore to him) was his mother ; she did 
not seem at all afraid, or discommoded at my presence. 
I have no doubt, she thought that her extrwie age, 
full seventy, would protect her from any possibility of 
my falling in love with her: but there was anothw 
female, who seemed to think that the Ho-mow-yan 
would not prove insensible to her charms. She was 
|mistaken, however, in her self-conceit, and, although fthe 
was the mandarin's wife, I must own that I had not 
seen a more ugly and dirty being of the female 8ez 
'between Hong-kong and Quong-nam. Notwithstand- 
ing this young lady's bashfulness, she was not afraid 
to make a sortie now and then across the farther end 
of the room, to get a sly peep at the harhxrian in- 
truder. 
The mandarin appeared highly amused at his wife^S 
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timidity; but, wishiDg to make me as comfortable as 
possible in his little Lome, he desired to put an end to 
any fear that might exist in any member of his family; 
80, with a little coaxing and persuasion, his wife soon 
joined us, and became friendly. His sou, a fine boy 
about six years old, came and sat beside me, rolling 
,per cigars for me ; and I was made more at home 
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Eyen 

dozen 



m I had been since I left the lorcha Skutiloi, 
almost sorry when tlie time came for me to lea' 

Although these people had probably never 
!an before, yet they did not exhibit s 
cessive fear at the sight as tlie Chinese do. 
at Amoy and Shanghae, in a street where . 
Europeans may pass daily, I have been strack with 
tiie symptoms of terror, or detestation, shown by the 
generality of the inhabitants of all classes at th« 
aight of a foreigner, I have seen women, as soon 
as they observed me approaching, rush into their housest 
with their screaming children clinging to them, and 
slam to their doors. 

The children were excited to fear, by seeing theip 
mothers' timidity and bustle. They are taught by 
their parents, from their infancy, or as soon as they 
can distinguish a foreigner, to dettest, but to fear him, 
*'with all their heart, with all their mind, with all 
their soul, and with all their strength;" to plunder, 
rob, and cheat him in every possible manner, and at 
rery available opportunity, which ia considered not 
vice, but a virtue. This ia a portion of the Chinese 
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catecBism, or at least the principle on which, at the 
Sritish porta, Chinese children are bred up, wbo, in 
all probability, will have dealings with foreigners at 
some iuture day. 

But as China and the Chinese do not form the 
subject of this book, I hope the reader will excuse n[iy 
trespassing upon his time, while drawing a comparison 
between the people of two countries so closely al- 
lied : so I return to my narrative. I must here own 
that there were places in Cochin-China, which came 
under my observation, where the Cochinese evinced as 
much fear, and antipathy towards foreigners, aa the 
Chinese do. 

Where I was staying now, in the interior of the 
province of Bin-kang, I may say that the natives were 
in their primitive state, bodily and mentally ; and the 
only aversion they have towards a foreigner is caused 
hy the strangeness of his appearance, when compared 
with themselves, and by the dislike which their re- 
ligious persuasion causes them, or the belief that they 
are superior to any other people. In the other parts 
of this country, where the natives abiior Europeans, 
it is very much owing to the attacks made upon them 
by the French, and to the prowess and triumph of the 
foreign sword. This shows, that by force of arms we 
can never make man love hia fellow-creature. 

On the third morning of my abode here, three 
Cochinese gentlemen, very richly dressed, visited me. 
They all wore handsome embossed ailk dresaes of a 
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dark blue colour, and black aiUt crape pyjamae ; their 
torbana were also of the same material. They bad 
not the tape and pouches, the badges of authority; 
they were civilians, not holding any appointment under 
'the governruent. Their feet were bare, forming a bad 

mtrast with their rich and expensive habiliments, and 

ipeared to me to have a stingy appearance. 

They were very civil and polite to me ; but theii 
inquisitivenesa would have overreached tho bounds of 
decency, had I permitted it. I was obliged to become 
harsh, to confine them to a reasonable examination of 
my person. I think, to have satisfied them, I should 
have had to undergo a surgical examination before 
them. They were, like all other Cochiiiese, much 
astonished at any physical difference between mo" and 
themaeives. 

They brought mo presents of fruit, and were quite 
friendly to me. Ah they owned that they had never 
Been a European hffore, I thought their iuquiaitiveneBa 
was excusable, and I attributed it to their ignorance of 
foreign manners and customs. 

At this time, I usually took a short walk, morning 
and evening, and frequently bathed, and washed my 
clothes, in the little brook, which runs past the cottage. 

These ablutions were abjured by the mandarin, who, 
I am sorry to say, like the rest of his countrymen, did 
not believe in the use of water for these purposes. This 
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i the only thing that I had reason to complain of, in 
i;i%gard to him, for in every other respect he proved to 
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be a generous and charitable intm, not only towarcts ~ 
me, but towards liis own countrymen ; for, during the 
eighteen days I remained with him, I did not see one 
of his men tied down and flogged, as I had at all the 
other mandarin premiees I liad stopped at. 

The cottage was in a va3t plain, divided into small 
fields, surrounded by earthen mounds or embankments, 
and growing mostly the same kinds of vegetables and 
plants as I saw on my walk from Quong-nam hither. 

On the seventeenth morning of my stay here, being 
the 6th of August by my account, a postman, or 
carrier (I suppose I must call him), arrived from 
Quong-nam. This man was the very picture of 
Cochinese gentility and elegance. In his person he was 
short, but very stout ; bis face was so sunbaked, that 
his eyes seemed considerably lighter than his face, and 
they were so small, that they looked like currants in a 
BHet dumpling. He wore a jacket of equivocal hue, 
owing to the dirt. His pyjamas would not have 
required much more grease to have rendered them 
water-proof. 

The letter-bag which he carried was a peculiar 
article in form and appearance ; it was of an oblong 
shape, with a long slit in the middle, the letters being 
carried at each end. On the outside of this bag there 
were curiously embossed hieroglyphics, inlaid with 
black dirt and grease in a novel and tasteful manner. 

A Chinese private gentleman is not ordinarily con- 
sidered to be a model of cleanliness. It is difEcult, in 
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England, to find dirtier subjects for inspection than 
the " tramps " in a low lodging-house ; but for dirt, 
surpassing ten thousand times anything I had yet seen, 
commend me to my Cochinese postman. 

This man entered the cottage, made a low bow to 
the mandarin, and handed him a letter, curiously 
bound round with a red paper band ; and I soon heard 
that it was my " route" for Kang-war-ting, and that I 
should start for that city the next morning* 

At the appointed time I took leave of all the kind 
people at the cottage, except the mandarin, and two of 
his soldiers, who accompanied me. The sky was over- 
cast, but no rain fell that day, and I travelled with 
more ease than I had done before, though I had no 
shoes to my feet, and my wound was not yet healed. 

We shaped our course at first nearly west, and 
farther into the interior. After crossing the plain 
called by the natives Kiew-pun, we came to very hilly, 
uncultivated ground, but producing teak trees of im- 
mense size and height, and grown as straight as an 
arrow. There were many other kinds of trees, some 
large and some small ; their foliage was quite strange 
to me, and, as I am not a naturalist, I cannot give 
their names ; but there was as large and as well grown 
timber as I had ever seen in any other country. 

We now descended into a valley, at the bottom of 
which was a little brook, the water of which was much 
discoloured by the recent rains ; its size would lead me 
to think, that during the dry season there was no water 
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in it. As usual, there was no bridge over i 
had to ford it. 

Tliis day I found out that the Cochinese were good 
walkers, for during the whole day we only rested once, 
for about half-an-hour. Most of the way was very 
hilly, and the roads were rough ; hut, notwithstanding, 
we walked full thirty miles. The two soldiers who 
were with us had to carry all our provisions and cu- 
linary uteoails, besides the mandarin's clothing, &e. 
When we put up for the night, at a mandarin station, 
they did not appear the least tired, but set to, and 
cooked the supper for us. 

The houso we stopped at was like a great barn, 
being large and lofty; and in the inside there were 
twenty wooden beds, purposely fitted up for travellers. 
As soon as I entered, I could hear what sort of a 
night's rest I was to expect, from the buzz of mos- 
quitoes under the roof, which was quite deafening; 
and after supper, when I lay down to sleep, they 
commenced an attack upon me, descending upon my 
face and hands as thick as ruin, which kept me 
employed at slapping my face, and each time killing 
two or three. I had little rest, after my long walk, 
foi' I found the bare boards very hard, and I had 
nothing whatever to cover me from these troublesome 
insects. At daylight, they all left me, and went 
buzzing under the roof again, and I could then have 
slept in peace, but it was time to he on the road. 
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With great reluctance I got up, for I felt mord tired 
now than I did the previous evening, 

I was glad to hear that I had Dot more than ten 
miles to walk thia day, before we reached the city 
of Kan g-war- ting. 

After leaving the mandarin station, in ahout an 
hour, we came to cultivated land again. Tea plants 
were being reared in many fields; the embankments 
were planted, some with mulberry trees, banana, and 
plantains, Others with bamboo ; the latter, growing to 
a great height and size, looked very pretty, with their 
smalt ash-like leaves on slender twigs, bowing grace- 
fully in the wind. 

We now came to a road ahout eight feet broad, with 
fields and gardens on each side. There were a few 
cottages here and there along the road- side. 

There were many fields of cotton, sweet potatoes, 
rice, peas, and a few of sugar canes, beans, ground- 
nuts, and maize (or Indian corn). Of Spices there 
were cinnamon, mace, cloves, nutmegs, and pepper; the 
latter growing like scarlet-rnnnera, and sticked in a 
similar manner. The pepper-corn grows in bunches 
like young grapes. There were also small plantations 
of betel-nut, and cocoa-nuts. The borders of the 
fields were planted with various descriptions of trees 
and stems. Every house or cottage had a garden 
attached to it, producing the most beautiful and 
delicious fruits; some species were only in bloom, 
12 
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otliers'bad the fruit just formiitg, so that there is a 
continued supply nearlj all the year round. 

Of all the countries, east or west, north or south, 
that I have ever visited, none excel Cochin-China ia 
the production of fruit; the soil and climate appear 
admirably adapted to its growth and perfection. The 
island of Java is considered the fruit garden of the 
East ; but I think its productions cannot surpass those 
of Cochin-China, in quantity or quality. Among the 
various kinds that came under my observation and 
taste were the jack fruit, called by the natives meat, 
a species of broad froit, which has a fragrant smell 
and a rich taste. It sometimes grows to an immense 
size; Borae I have seen weighing one hundred pounds 
each. It is the production of a small tree, about the 
size of a pear tree, to which it is attached by a 
hollow stem, resembling that of the banana ; it is 
covered with a tough green skin, with blunt prickles 
on the outside. The edible fruit is in divisions four 
or five inches long, and one-and-a-half inch thick, of 
a bright yellow colour, something resembling the pine- 
apple, but not so crisp ; it is soft and flabby. In the 
centre of each division is a kernel, three inches long, 
and larger than the fruit that surrounds it. The 
kernels are dried in the aun, and preserved till winter, 
when they are planted in moist ground for about 
fifteen days, and just as they take root, and sprout 
out, they are dug up again, washed and boiled j their 
taste is very good, something between a yam and an 
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ftfticboke, bat snperior to either. The jack fruit ia 
very plentiful in most parts of Cochin-China, and 
frequently grows wild; it is mucli esteemed by the 
natives. 

The durian is also plentiful, and considered very 
good by those who can master the disagreeable smell 
attending it, which, to my nasal organs, resembles 
exploded gunpowder. I have heard it remarked, that if 
a person accustomed to this fruit enters a room where 
it is being eaten, he must partake of some, or its smell 
will cause him to vomit. It is of an oval shape, nearly 
the size of a cocoa-nut, and has a rough prickly 
skin. 

The ram-boo-tan is aboct the size of a large apple, 
and has a very delicious, sub-acid flavour ; it is very 
wholesome and refreshing in this climate. With its 
juice the natives anoint themselves, to prevent mos- 
quitoes from biting them ; I tried the antidote myself, 
but found it of no service. 

There are alao the custard apple, doe-koe, nam-nam, 
pomplemooa (or large orange) ; the last is rather acri- 
monious, and not so choice as the common orange, 
which is in great abundance. I have bought oranges 
at one cash, or less than the seventeenth part of a 
farthing each, in the city of Kang-war-ting. 

There are several species of gourd, besides the cocoa- 
nut, banana, plantains*, mangoes, geng-geng, laiehes, 

* Of thoBs biiits that are aiKil^eii of in the plural tliere are more 
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nectarines, grapes, pears, plums, limes, lemonB, nnfl'^ 
berry, citron, pomegranate, datea, prunes, guava, peach, 
persimmon, quince, arbutus, and raspberry ; but the 
most delicious of all is the man-gus-tan, a small 
round fruit, not too sweet, but extremely agreeable to 
the taste, and always esteemed a great delicacy. 

We now passed througb a small village, and the 
inhabitants came running out of tbeir bouses to get 
a sight of the Ho-mow-jan. A boy about sixteen 
years of age, quite naked, followed na out of the 
village, and then ran before us, calling at every house 
he came to, for more than a mile along the road, to 
tell the inmates that I was passing. I wits quite 
amused to see him take so much trouble to procure 
satisfaction for his neighbours ; for he had to be quick 
in his movements, to keep ahead of us ; as we did not 
travel at a much less rate than four milea an hour. 

About nine o'clock, a,m., we reached Kang-war-ting. 
We bad no view of it before we came close upon it, as 
it lies in an extensive plain, and is surrounded by fruit 
and other trees. 

I was quite disappointed at its appearance. I ex- 
pected to see a fine large city, it being the capital of 
the province of Bin-kaug, and the residence of the 
chief Quong, or Governor. It may be rather larger, 
but in every other respect it resembles the city of 
Quong-foo. It is surrounded by a mud embankment 
and ditch. The fortifications have been a Uttle more 
cared for, as there are bastions and curtains in com- 
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manding positions, but there were no guns mounted, 
nor embrasures for any, the ramparts being plain. 

I entered by a low arched gateway. The housea were 
of greater size than those at Quong-foo, most of them 
being detached ; the larger ones were built of brick, 
with tiled roofs, the smaller were of mud, and thatched 
with banana leaves. There many were large buildings, 
mostly having gardens in front of them, and some all 
round them, fenced ofiF with hedge-rows, the base of 
which formed the borders of the streets, which were 
broad, and overgrown with grass and weeds, showing 
there was but little traffic along them, and that only 
from foot passengers, as there was a little foot-path 
worn in the centre. 

The city appeared clean and healthy ; there was no 
accumulation of dirt or rubbish anywhere ; which 
showed that it was not over-crowded with inhabitants. 
I think, there could not be more than two thousand 
inhabitants ; there were only about two hundred houses 
of all kinds, though it was a walled town, nearly a mile 
square. Full two-thirds of the area consisted of gar- 
dens, streets, and waste ground. 

It is hardly credible how thinly peopled the Co- 
chinese inland cities are; from what cause I cannot 
say, as some of their sea-port towns are as over-popu- 
lated and crowded as those of China. 

There were some large trees growing in Kang-war- 
ting, which afforded some shelter from the sun. I also 
noticed a flag-staff, like the one I saw at Quong-foo, 
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and a very large building close to it, with fonr immense 
trees in front, much resembling beech trees. My 
mandarin told me^ that this building was the Quong's 
palace, where we had to go, to report our arrival 
When we arrived at the entrance, we were stopped by 
two soldiers, who took our chop, and conducted us to a 
waiting-room. 



CHAPTER XVn. 

trneamowR as to my Fote,^ Lodged in the Prisnn. — Treat. 
ment of Criuiinals. — Tlia Governor v{ t]ia Prisou. — Opium 
SmokiDg. — Life in tha Prison.— Floggiog. 

It was four months since I had escaped from the pirates \ 
at Coh-cah Bay, and had become dependent upon these \ 
people for support. They had removed me here from / 
five different places, and I was now more than thirty^ 
miles in the interior of the country. I had been 
Iffouglit here, they said, to await an order flrom their 
King, as to what they were to do with me, and I was 
naturally uneasy, not so much at the delay, as from my 
uncertainty of their ultimate intentions, 

I was kept waiting about two hours at the Quong's 
palace, during which time numbers of the inhabitants 
came to sec me ; but I had got accustomed to their 
prying eyes, and I took littJe notice of them. 

When my mandarin returned, he brought a chop 
from the Quong, ordering me to he supplied with food 
and lodging. I accompanied him to a large building 
at the eastern part of the city. This was the prison ! 
It was in two blocks, and built of brick, tiled, and sur- 
rounded by a bamboo fence twelve feet high. At each 
comer there was a box erected on four bamboos, in 
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which a sentry sat, to give alarm if any prisoner t 
to effect hia escape. 

I entered this prison with a sad heart, and trem- 
bling step. I entered, aa I thought, my last home. 
Words cannot express my feelings, when I saw numbers 
of men fettered with strong iron chains, jingling about 
their bodies. A chain ia fastened to a large ring, 
rivetted on their necks, and extending down to their 
waist, where there is a small ring, with two branches of 
chain, reaching to their ancles, where it is linked to 
other rings, rivetted to those joints. The whole weighs 
about ten pounds, and is very clumsily made. The 
weight of it, upon the upper ring, canaes it to cut into 
the flesh at the back of the neck, and form dreaiU'ul 
sores on that part, as well aa at the ancles; I saw many 
of the prisoners suffering in this manner. 

I expected to have a chain put upon me; I asked 
my mandarin about it. He laughed, and gave me to 
understand, that I was not to be confined as a prigoner, 
but merely lodged here for safety, as the natives 
were very ill-disposed, and the Quong was afraid to 
send me to a private lodging ; that he bad ordered me 
to be accommodated in the house of the governor of 
the prison, there to remain until the tai-som-bar-U, or 
grand chop, arrived ; that in a few days I should be 
supplied with clothes, and any other necessaries I re- 
quired ; that 1 was to make myself quite happy, and 
not to be the least afraid. 

This quieted my mind in a great measure; 
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md not fancy being placed in a prison, under any cir- 
enmstances. How glad I should have been to Lave 
remained at the mandarin's cottage, instead of being 
brought to this filthy hole. 

It almost brought tears to my ejea when I bade 
adieu to the mandarin, who left the city the next 
morning. He saw my gricfj and assured me I had 
nothing to fear ; that I should soon be sent to Singa- 
pore, or some other European settlement. He gave 
me a string of six hundred cash, took leave of me, and 
I never saw him again. 

My quarters were anything but comfortable. The 
governor's cottage, which was just inside the prison 
gates, had but one room, about ten feet square, and, 
besides the governor and myself, there were twelve 
soldiers to find accommodation in it. These men 
were, without any exaggeration, the most loathsome 
and infectious set of ragamuffins that I had ever seen. 
They were not worthy of the name of sweeps ; for a 
more dirty, ragged, worse-smelling animal, even in the 
brute creation, could not be found between Canton and 
St. Petersburg. 

There was one considerable inconvenienee that I waa 
subject to during my stay in this over-crowded room ; 
for though it ia pleasant in an hotel, in a cold country, 
to have jour bed warmed, it is a difi'crent matter 
when the warming-pan is a Cochinese soldier, greasy, 
and swarming with all kinds of vermin. 

I know that I am sinnmg grievously against good 
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manners, in barely hinting at such things; but 1 1 
as well try to write a bookon Venice without mentioning 
the canals, or on China without saying anything about 
tea, as to chronicle Cochineae manners and customs with- 
out touching, ever so delicately, on the topic of their do- 
mestic animalcule. There is a little anioial friendly to 
man, and signifying, I have been given to understand, 
love, whose existence is very properly ignored in the se- 
lect circles of re&ned Europeans, but which is as familiar 
in good society in Cochin-Cbina, aa tho lively flea m at 
Pera. 

The governw of the prison was a Canton-man by 
birth. It appears, that theCochinese government gen- 
erally choose these men to fill situations where severity 
is required, and truly this man waa severe, and even 
brutal, for he kept the rattan going on the unfortunate 
prisoners' hides, from sunrise to eunset, and for the 
SQoat trivial ofTences. 

He was kind and civil to me, and uould often laugh 
and joke, because I tried to keep myself clean. He 
♦old me that he would like to keep himself clean, but 
he had long ago found it impossible, among so many 
filthy brutes as he was here obliged to live with. This 
may be truth, for the Cantonese are not generally con- 
sidered a dirty race of people, particularly in their 
persons, lie Was a tail man, about thirty-five years of 
age, with bronie complexion, and good features, though 
rather stem ; his limbs were large and well-formed ; 
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and he had the appearance of being a po'werful man. 
He vore the tape and pouches slung oyer his* shoulders. 
He used to sit on a couch, in the middle of the cottage 
floor, and there award the daily punishment to the 
poor prisoners,, of whom there were more than twa hun- 
dred ; about twenty of them were flogged daily, on the 
average. 

The^ prisoners had free access to every part of the 
jail. They were allowed to follow their trade, which 
was chiefly making baskets, or other fancy wicker-work, 
of bamboo or rattan. The bamboo was supplied to 
them gratuitously, but the rattan, they had to purchase 
for themselves ; and each was allowed to dispose of his. 
own work as he thought fit^ in a small bazaar within 
the precincts of the jail. Some of them could tura 
out very handsome work ; but it sold at a very small 
price, as wicker-work of all descriptions is plentiful and 
very cheap in this city. A few of them made fans, um- 
brellas, or embroidery. 

The prisoners were only allowed fifteen pounds of 
red rice per month each, which would hardly keep 
them from starving, if they did not earn something by 
their labour ; so that each of them cost the government 
not more than one cent, or one half-penny, per day ^ for 
his support. From the produce of their labour, they 
could procure sufficient food, besides tobacco, oil, grog, 
and some of them even opium. 

The latter article was prohibited under pain of 
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death to anj person who was Ibund dealing in it, oi 
amoking it ; aud imprlBonuieiit for life to any persons 
found with the drug iu their possession. The latter 
penalty had been incurred hy several of them, yet they 
found means and opportunity, even in the jail, to 
satisfy their vicious appetites ; well knowing at the 
same time that their heads would pay the penalty, if 
they were detected again. But snch is the direful influ- 
ence of this drug, that when a person has once become 
ensnared by its fascination into a permanent habit of 
smoking it, it no longer becomes a pleasure, but a 
necessity ; and unless he can procni'O daily a certain 
quantity, the most violent spasms, numbness of the 
whole body, painful watering of the eyea, headache, 
loaa of appetite, aud general debility ensue, and con- 
tinue to increase in aeiiteness as long as the victim is 
nnable to satisfy his craving. Then, bow can we be 
snrprised to hear of these poor, ignorant semi-aavages 
risking any penalty to relieve themselves from such 
torture. 

There was no limitation put upon their hours of 
work; they might attend to it day and night, if they 
ohose. They had to mnster twice a day, morning and 
evening, in the prison-yard, to see that they were all 
present; they were merely counted, and then dis- 



Some prisoners, who had been confined here many 
years, were allowed more privileges ; they could parti- 
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tion off a portion of the premUea for themselves, and 
have their families with them ; but the dreadful chain 
wag their greatest terror and annoyance, next to the 
rattan : the former they could never got rid of, and the 
latter thej were always subject to. Many of them 
wonld hold the chain np to me impioringly, and tell me 
how many months, how many years, they had been 
fettered with it. One, a respectable-looking old man, 
full sixty years of age, who had an apartment to him- 
self and family, was very friendly with me ; he used to 
beg me to come and spend an hour with him. His 
wife was much younger than himself, and he had two 
children here with him. 

He told me he had been twenty-two years confined 
in this jail for a political offence, on suspicion of being 
a rebel. He said that the prisoners were committed 
for no specified time, hut during the Quong's pleasure, 
and for various crimes ; that the only means of gettiDg 
their freedom was by a petition to the Quong in 
writing, which must he recommended by the governor 
of the prison and two other mandarins ; that he had 
sent eighty-four petitions, hut all to no purpose ; he 
expected he was here for life. 

He Was much respected hy all the other prisoners, 
and by the governor. He was excused mustering, and 
had got the rings of his chain made so large that be 
could slip it off and on when he chose. 

Be asked me how the Tai-ping-wangites (the insur- 
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gent3 in China) succeeded; and whether the Engliah 
still kept Singapore. He appeared well acquainted 
with many places out of this country, as Siam, Singa- 
pore, and Canton. 

He told me that if the authorities wished to send 
me to Singapore they would not send me by water 
(fearing pirates), but overland to the city of I'ar-ding- 
ting (Saigon), where there might be some British 
vessela trading. He was the beat-informed native I 
had conversed with. He spoke the Jookien dialect 
of Chinese well, and therefore I was at home with him. 

He seemed to be pretty well off, for he employed 
three of tlie prisoners at wicker-work, and bought 
largely of what was made in the jail, which he used to 
send to a better market than Kong- war-ting. Although 
he had little chance of ever gaining his liberty again, 
he was not tired of making money ; and when I spoke 
to him on this subject, the old man burst into tears, 
pointed to his two children, and said, " If I am a 
prisoner, my children are not ; I must make some pro- 
vision for them." 

Flogging ! flogging ! this word is not sufficiently 
harsh to express the punishment that these poor 
wretches are subjected to. The way they are beaten, 
both openly and privately, is revolting and abominable. 
For instance, I have seen a prisoner pegged down in 
the manner before stated, and receive £fty cuts nith a 
rattan, the end of which was split into four parts, each 
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blow raising four cuticular wheals as large as jonr 
little finger; and, before he has received his comple- 
ment, the split rattan will divide these pustules^ and 
the blood will flow. He receives this severe punish- 
ment for having caused too much smoke whilst cooking 
his rice, or for having passed the cottage-door without 
bowing to the mandarin. The next, or perhaps the 
same day, he receives fifty or one hundred cuts for. 
some other trifling offence, and across the old wounds. 
The flesh having inflamed and become more tender, it 
is literally flaked away by the rattan. The body has 
now become numb, the man has fainted, and when he 
has received his complement he has to be carried to his 
litter. He is consequently disabled for some time; he 
has to exist upon his half-pound of rice per day, as he 
is unable to earn anything by his labour. What is 
worse is, that his wounds not being dressed, and the 
few rags which he has on him not sufficient to cover 
his nakedness, the insects, aided by the excessive heat 
of the weather, cause corruption to set in, and it 
becomes offensive to approach him. There were thir- 
teen persons suffering in this manner, more or less, 
when I became an inmate of the prison, three of whom 
shortly afterwards died. 

The twelve soldiers doing duty here were not flogged 
with the split rattan, but they were punished very 
severely. I have seen the governor beating, cuffing 
across the face, pulling by the hair, and kicking, every 
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one of them, perhaps for allowing a prisoner to bring 
in a gill of grog &om the market, or for allowing him 
to carry away a little water from the well to wash his 
wounds with. This latter offenoe would be sufficient 
to cause all the six soldiers who were on sentry, and in 
different parts of the prison, to be scourged as slaves of 
slaves, which they are, and as dogs, which they ought 
not to be. 
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CHAPTER XVm. 

The Quong of Kang- war-ting.— Interview. — Sale of a Wife. — 
Summoned to the Quong's Palace. — A Cochinese speaking 
English. — The Quong alleviates my Condition. 

I HAD been twenty-seven long days confined in this 
horrid place. Though I suflFered no harshness from 
any one, yet my being confined in such miserable 
quarters, obliged to associate with the lowest scum 
of the city population, not allowed to pass the prison 
gates, nor even to relieve nature, unless accompanied 
by a soldier, annoyed me. My food had been rice and 
salt fish, both oi very inferior quality. My wound had 
not yet healed ; I had no change of clothes, my only 
shirt and pair of trousers were falling off me in rags ; 
and altogether, both bodily and mentally, I suffered 
extremely. Though I received no ill-treatment, the 
confinement was as great a punishment to me as to 
those who were fettered in chains, and were daily liable 
to the lash. 

On the morning of the 4th of September, I was con- 
ducted from the prison by the governor and two 
soldiers to the Quong's palace. 

On our way thither we had to pass some stalls, 
where women sold fruit and rue. The governor opened 
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his heart, and treated me to two cups of that spirit, 
" to give me courage before the Quong," as he said. 

We entered by the same gate that I had passed 
through one month before mth the kind mandarin 
who had brought me to the city. 

I was taken to a waiting-room, and in half-an-honr 
the Quong arrived, carried in a cot by four men. He 
alighted, and took his position on a large raised plat- 
form, in an open room. In appearance he was much 
like the Quong at Hone-cohe. 

The soldiers now stood in two rows, with their long 
bamboo spears upright in the air^ opposite the gates, to 
the number of about one hundred. As soon as I was 
called, a mat was placed in fronts and the soldiers lined 
each side of the room. 

1 sat down on the mat, as comfortably as I possibly 
could, taking no notice of any one ; presently the 
governor of the prison came to me, and told me to per- 
form the kow-tow, as that was the Quong before me on 
the platform. I told him that I was not able to kneeL 
The Quong, seeing me motion to my wound, ordered 
the governor to leave me, and I could understand that 
he did not require that compliment from me. 

He then said something to me, but not being able to 
understand him properly, I made no answer, fearing I 
might make some mistake. Upon this he commenced 
talking with the governor and other mandarins who 
were present, and I was soon removed because there 
was no interpreter. 
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I was led back to the waiting-room, where I was 
soon joined by the governor, who took me back to the 
dreaded prison, but not without some more rue. The 
women gave me some fruit, and begged him to let me 
visit their stalls daily, as they said they had plenty of 
customers when I was there ; and as to a few cups of 
rue, and a little fruit, they would always be glad to 
give them to me. 

I was anxious to know what the Quong had said 
respecting me ; I accordingly got the old prisoner, who 
could speak Chinese, to ask the governor. The old man 
was also anxious to hear the news, and he willingly 
acted as my interpreter. 

I heard that the Quong had asked me what country- 
man I was, and where I wished to go ; but finding that 
I could not understand him, he had given orders for an 
interpreter to be found, and that I must remain in the 
prison until then. He had directed the governor to 
furnish me with a suit of clothes, and to treat me 
kindly. 

I asked the old man if he would be my interpreter 
before the Quong ; he consented, and I induced him to 
ask the governor to recommend him, which he did, and 
in four days brought answer, that the Quong would not 
see the old man upon any consideration. I was very 
sorry to hear this, as I thought, if ho were my inter- 
preter, it might induce the Quong to have mercy upon 
him, and that I should be able to get away from my 
miserable quarters sooner; now, I did not know how 
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long I ffas doomed to remain, not only in painful 8 
penee, but in abject misery. 

About nine days after this, I waa supplied with a 
white cotton dress and pyjamas like those worn by the 
natives, and a new clotb to bind round my bead, as a 
substitute for a cap ; but no shoes of any kind could 
be obtained. 

A moat melanoboly affair occurred in the jail about 
this time, tbat of a prisoner selling hia wife. 

It appears tbat this man bad been committed four 
years ago, for having stolen a bag of whitfl rice ; and 
his sentence was, aa usual, to remain in prison till fur- 
ther orders. 

After he had been here about twelve months, he got 
pei'mission (through good conduct) to have his wife and 
family with him. He had three children, two girls and 
a boy, whose ages varied from two to six years. 

His family had not joined him more thau six months, 
when he sold the eldest, a girl six years of age, for fifty 
thousand cash, or about thirteen dollars. Six months 
after this, he sold the youngest, a little girl throe years 
of age, for twenty thousand cash, or about five dollars. 
One year after this, he sold his little boy, five years of 
age, for the small sum of seventeen thousand cash, or 
a little more than four dollars ; and now he was about to 
sell Ms wife. She was a good-looking Cochinese womaiij 
about twenty-seven years of age. He had been married 
to her, after the Cochinese foim, by buying her, ten 
years ago. 
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I was present when the poor woman was brought 
out ; she was crying bitterly ; and, when her husband 
spoke to her, she appeared to turn from him with dis- 
gust. I pitied her, not merely for her present trouble, 
but for what she must have suffered on being separated 
from her children. The day had now arrived when she 
too must be sold, and for what ? not to enable her hus- 
band to procure the necessaries of life, but to satisfy 
his unnatural desire to obtain opium. 

Well ! to end this mournful aflFair. The poor 
woman was handed over to three savage-looking men, 
one of them receiving a paper, or bill of sale, signed 
by the husband. They also received a bundle of her 
clothes ; and, after paying the purchase-money, they 
led her away. She was sold for 80,000 cash, or about 
twenty dollars. 

It would be sickening to describe all the shocking 
scenes I saw during my long stay in this prison. The 
Neivgate Calendar, with all its horrors, would seem 
mild in comparison with them. 

November 9th, 1857. I had now been confined in 
this filthy place upwards of three months. I had 
lived on rice and fish for more than six months, and 
had become very weak and emaciated. My body was 
covered with painful boils and blains : and altogether 
I was in a most miserable condition. On this day, the 
Quong sent for me, as an interpreter had been ob- 
tained. I left the prison under the same escort as I 
had done two months previously. I passed the same 
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fruit and rue stalls, and the governor gave me two 
cups of that liquor, as he had done on the former 
occasion ; which, unpalatable as it was, acted as a 
pleasant stimulant to my weakened stomach. 

I was conducted to the same waiting-room at the 
Quong's palace ; and while there, a Cochinese, very 
handsomely dressed, came and spoke to me. His first 
words weie, "How-de-do, Sir?" they quite amazed 
me, for they were the first English words I had heard 
spoken in this country. I hardly knew how to answer 
him; my tongue seemed tied, not having spoken a 
word of my native language for so long. I looked at 
the man ; I could hardly credit that one of his race 
could speak English. He asked me what countryman 
I was; and, as soon as I told him that 1 was an 
Englishman, he asked leave of the governor of the 
prison to take me to his house until the Quong should 
arrive ; which being granted, I accompanied him to a 
neat house, about a quarter of a mile from the Quong's 
palace. 

He took me into a room, and showed me many 
things he had brought away from Singapore, to sell 
in this country, such as knives, swords, muskets, and 
dozens of metal tea-pots ; the latter, worth about one- 
and-a-half dollar each, he said, " found a ready sale 
here for ten dollars each." He had also drilling, 
serge, flannel, broad cloth, calico, linen, and hundreds 
of pocket handkerchiefs. 

He informed me that, generally, he realized two 
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hundred per cent, here upon European goods, when he 
sold them for cash ; but when he exchanged them for 
the produce of the country, and took the latter to 
Singapore, his profit amounted to four hundred per cent. 

He told me he was a native of this city ; but he 
had been taken to Singapore when very young, and had 
received his education there, so that he spoke but 
imperfectly the language of his own country. 

He said that he had that morning seen the Quong, 
who informed him, that he knew nothing about me, 
only, some fishermen had stated, that they saw me 
swim on shore at Coh-cah, from a piratical fleet that 
had taken my vessel, or lorcha, which was then among 
the fleet; that he was quite satisfied that I had no 
connection, willingly, with the pirates, from evidence 
he had received from other fishermen ; but that he had 
not yet been able to send an account of me to the 
King, as he could not truly ascertain my name and 
nation, which had caused him to send for him to act 
as interpreter. 

It gave me satisfaction to know that the Quong had 
not been misled in his judgment of my connection 
with the pirates ; but, on the other hand, it gave me 
no little concern to hear that no report had yet been 
sent to the King of Cochin-China respecting me, after 
being told so many times by mandarins, in whom 1 
thought I could place dependence, that there had been 
one sent, and that I should have to wait at this city 
only a short time, before an answer was received, and 
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an order to restore me to my own country agj 
Now, I heard that all their statements were false; 
that this had yet to be done, and that it would be a 
long while before I should get my liberty; it also 
showed me how little even those in authority knew 
about the affairs of their government. 

I gave my interpreter, whose name was Kong-wbu, a 
short account of my misfortunes, and the length of 
time I had already been in the country. I begged him 
to ask the Quong to allow me to be removed from the 
prison to some private lodging, and to be allowed a 
little liberty; as I expected I should have to wait some 
considerable time before orders were received from the 
King. 

Kong-whu said he would do his best for me. He 
added that I should certainly have to remain in this 
city until an order was received from the King to re- 
move me ; but he would try to get me a little liberty, 
if I had conducted myself properly, and the governor 
of the prison gave me a good character. 

After partaking of a glass of brandy, and some 
English biscuit, we returned to the Quong's palace. 
By the time we reached it, the Quong had arrived ; and 
a mat, as usual, had been placed for me to sit upon. I 
dropped upon one knee, and made a very polite bow to 
the Quong, which he acknowledged by a nod of the 
head, and a wave of the hand; he then turned to 
KoDg-whu, and desired him to ask what country- 
mau I was. As soon as he was informed that I waa 
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la Englishman, he smilerl, and looked very good-hu- 
moured. He ordered some eakcs and tea to be given 
me, and sent me some betel-nut and paper cigars, from 
his own tureen. 

He then enquired where I wished to be sent. I 
answered, to Singapore; knowing that the monsoon, at 
that season of the year, would favour a vessel going 
there, though it might be more distant than Hong- 
kong. He said I should he sent there as soon as he 
had acquainted the King, and received an answer. 

He asked, if I wished to Btiiy in this country; and 
whether I was a seaman, and understood how to rig, 
steer, and navigate a ship. I told him that I should 
be happy to enter into his service, hut that I must go 
to Singapore first, to buy clothes and other necessaries, 
which could not be procured in this country. In truth, 
though I did not think fit to let the Quong know it, 
all that I desired was to reach some European port; 
and then, however high wages he might ofier me, they 
irould never induce me to return to Cochin-China, 
■where I should at all times be in his power, and he 
could (if he thought fit) pay me off with the rattan, in 
lieu of dollars. Under present circumstances, it was 
the wisest policy to offer to serve him, in any way he 
desired; and therefore I did not refuse to do ao con- 
ditionally. 

He then wished to know if I had been treated kindly, 
and had received sufficient food during my stay in the 
eit^ and elsewhere. 
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I said, that I had received enough, bat that it iras 
not of the description I had been accustomed to ; and 
the want of proper food had brought on sickness, which 
I was suffering from now. I bared m j arms and 1^, 
and showed him how they were covered with boils and 
sores ; which I attributed to living upon nothing but 
red rice and salt fish since my landing at the village 
of Coh-cah, six month since ; I had tasted animal food 
but once during that time. The Quong immediately 
gave orders to supply me with the latter as often as it 
could be procured. 

I took this opportunity to tell him what a filthy state 
the prison was in, and how close had been my confine- 
ment there. I begged him to allow me to be kept at 
private lodgings in the city for the remainder of the time 
I should remain here, assuring him that I would conduct 
myself well ; and if I committed anything amiss, I 
should be quite willing to be again confined in the 
prison as a punishment. He said I was not placed 
there for having committed myself in any way, nor 
was he afraid that I should try to make my escape; 
but it was because he feared the inhabitants might 
hurt me. He could not allow me to be removed for 
that reason ; but he had no objection to my taking 
a walk every day in the city, or for a short distance 
outside ; but I must be accompanied by a soldier, for 
fear of losing myself, or meeting with some injury; 
and I must obey the soldier's orders in every re- 
spect. One thing in particular I must promise him^ 
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if he granted me this privilege ; it wa3, that I would 
never follow any female, or speak to any, or enter any 
house where a female was. Of coarse I undertook to 
abide strictly by all bis injunctions, and thanked him 
earnestly for his kindness. 

He promised to give mc some more clothes, and told 
me that there would shortly be horse races outside the 
city, and a theatre would be opened, both of which I 
might attend. 

He then enquired if I knew whether the French in- 
tended to invade the country ; and whether the English 
government woald send the Gochinese assiBtanee, if 
they asked for it, 

I answei-ed, that I was not aware that the French in- 
tended to invade Cochin-China ; all that I had heard was, 
that they wanted Turon Bay, and the island of Koh- 
tron ; that I did not think they had any intention of 
invading tiie whole country ; that I could not see how 
the English could assist the Cochineae, since there was 
no treaty, offensive and defensive, signed between them ; 
and that, knowing their own weakness and inability to 
resist a foreign force, I was surprised they had not fol- 
lowed the example of their neighbours, the Siamese, 
and submitted themselves to the protection of a power 
like Great Britain, which at the present day is irresist- 
ible, as she has the sovereignty of the seas, and fears 
no other nation in the world; and, therefore, under 
her protection, Cochin-China would not have been 
threatened with foreign invasion. 
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The Quong aaked me if they could now conclude a 
treaty of that description ; and whether England would 
protect them in that case. 

I replied, that no treaty which could be made now 
with any nation would protect them; all the treaties they 
could make now would he for commercial benefit only, 
and not for defence ; tliat, since France liad commenced 
hostilities against them, the best thing they could do 
was to come to an agreement with her aa soon as pos- 
sible, and then they would have to make fewer con- 
cessions ; for if she had to force a settlement, she 
would choose her own terms, which would probably be 
ten times heavier than they were at the present time ; 
that it was useless for the Cochinese to resist such a 
power ; that as for signing treaties at the eleventh hour, 
that wag impossible, for they could not expect another 
nation would rush into war to save them, or merely to 
negotiate a treaty with them. It was an unfortunate 
affair, and I was very sorry for them. 

The Quong then remarked that they were very 
friendly with Great Britain ; that British men-of-war 
often visited their coast, to destroy pirates, for which 
they were very thankful ; that the British had more 
than once restored to their own country Cochinese 
subjects who were in distress in their ports; that the 
King of Cochin-China had given orders to protect and 
support all Englishmen, and to send him an account 
of any who might be wrecked or become destitute on 
their coasts; that they sent junks to Singapore every 
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year, to trade with the English, and they Were always 
treated in a friendly manner. 

After a little more conversation, they brought me 
pen, ink, and paper, to make out an acknowledgment 
for the clothing I had received, and also a statement 
that I had been treated kindly during my stay in the 
country, which I wrote out, and gave them. I was 
then conducted back to the prison. 

I felt much more reconciled after this interview with 
the Quong ; for I knew, by the answers I received, that 
Kong-whu interpreted faithfully. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

Allowed to walk in the City. — Bmldings. — Cultivation and Use of 
Hemp. — Weaving. — Sugar Cane. — Rice. — Native Dress. — ^Aims.^ — 
A Puzzle to the Natives. 

The prisoners were very anxious to hear how I had 
succeeded ; they looked upon me as one of themselYeSy 
and confined for an indefinite period. They were much 
surprised to hear that I had obtained permission to 
walk out once a day ; but they appeared glad, and I 
think there was not one who did not wish to see me 
free ; for I had always been kind to them, and had 
often interceded for them^ to get them spared the 
rattan, which made them respect and like me. 

Two mornings after this, I took a walk round the 
city, accompanied by a soldier. He took me to the 
elephant stables ; there were seven large elephants, one 
of which was almost white, and the keeper told me it 
was nearly fifteen thousand days old, which would make 
the animal more than forty years of age. They count 
their own age, and reckon their periods, by days, in- 
stead of years ; for instance, the old prisoner had told 
me, that he had been in this jail more than eight 
thousand days, or about twenty-two years. 

I visited the public granary. It is the largest build- 
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*1ng in tte city, being more thaa three hundred jarda 
long by one hundred broad, and fifty feet high. I waa 
told that there were more than two hundred thousand 
picnls of riee in it. Part of it is used as an arsenal, 
where arms, ammunition, and other warlike stores are 
kept. I counted one hundred and thirty-two large guns 
on the outside, under a long verandah, mounted on very 
clumsy wooden carriages without wheeb. They varied 
in size, from four to twelve-pound era ; hut they were in 
such bad preservation that 1 should consider them 
unfit for use. 

The next day I went outside the city, and bathed in 
a stream on the eastern side. 

The land was well cultivated for miles around. I 
noticed a species of hemp, growing in many fields 
where the soil was rich ; it is propagated by seeds. It 
resembles other varieties of tbe plantain kind, hut its 
fruit is much smaller, although edible. The fibre is 
derived from tbe stem, and tbe plant attains the height 
of fiftisen or twenty feet. The usual mode of preparing 
the hemp is to cut off the stem near the ground, before 
or JQst when the fruit is ripe. It is then eight or ten 
feet long below the leaves, where it is again cut. The 
outer coating is then stripped oif, until the fibres or 
cellular parts are seen, when it undergoes the process 
of rotting ; and, after being well dried in houses or 
sheds, it is prepared for market by assorting it, a task 
which is performed by the women and children. 

The coarser part of the hemp is manufactured into 



rope and mats, while the finer is woven with their silk, 
which forms an adulteration, that requires a good 
judge to detect. 

I visited some cottages, where I saw people weaving, 
principally cotton goods, and of very narrow width, 
not more than thirteen or fifteen inches, very coarse, 
and the yarn badly spun. The yum is woven while 
wet. They use a shuttle similar to Europeans. The 
greater portion of their machine is made of Immboo, 
and is very clumsy. They showed jne a crape-weaving 
machine, which had a great complication of parts, and 
they appeared very proud of it. 

I aiso saw them weaving flowered silk and damask 
goods, Tiiey change the thread with splints of hard 
wood, having numerous holes through which the thread 
passes. 

Some of ihe cottages were subsbintially built, but 
were untidy and dirty in the inside. The inmates 
appeared very industrious, especially the women. I 
saw few idle. 

Tho sugar cane thrives well, in all parts of the 
country. It is planted after the French fashion, by 
sticking the piece diagonally in the ground, I suppose 
they have been taught this fashion by the Catholic 
priests ; for when I asked them who taught them, they 
crossed themselves after the Catholic manner. Some, 
however, finding the cane had suffered in times of 
drought, have adopted other modes. It comes to per- 
fection in ft year, and they seldom have two crops from 
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> piece of land, unless the season is very 
favourable. 

There are many kinds of cane cultivated, but that 
grown around Saigon ia considered the best. It ia a 
Bmall red variety, growing from four to five feet high, 
and not thicker than the thumb. 

The manufacture of the sugar, I was told, was in 
the bands of a few capitalists, who, by making ad- 
TftDCes, secure the whole crop from those who are 
employed to raise it, and bring it to market. Two or 
three Chinese merchants in Singapore contract for 
large quantities of it ; and, although the beat sngar is 
produced, it is very diflScult to procure a single pound 
of it in the country ; only tjie hlackfest and the refuse 
can be obtained retail in any port of Cochiu-China, 

The production on which the inhabitants most de- 
pend for food and profit ia rice; of this they have 
several kinds, which the natives distinguish by their 
size, and the shape of the grain, viz., the bargaile, 
marlarqiir[ai, hontot-cabayo, lirandi, limam-bang, le- 
muyo, bo-Io, and tangi. The five latter are upland 
Tarieties, and the first three are aquatic. They each 
have their peculiar uses. The bargaile is the early 
variety : the lemuyo ia also an early sort, ripening in 
about four months from planting, from which circum- 
stance it derives its name; it is raised excluaively on 
the uplands. Although much esteemed, it ia not ex- 
tensively cultivated, as ttie birds and insects destroy 
the greater portion of the crop. 

14 
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The bo-lo 13 very much prized, and used for mal 
Bweet and fancy dishes. It is given to iofants, in 
substitute for their mother's milk ; it becomes ex- 
ceedingly glutinous, for which reason it is used in 
making whitewash, which, they say, it causes to become 
of a brilliant white, and to withstand the weather. 
There is also a variety of this last species, which is 
used as food for horses, and is said to be a preventive 
and remedy against worms. 

The rice fields are laid out in squares, and but- 
romided by embankments, to retain the water of tlie 
rains or streams. When the ground is saturated, ft 
seed bed is generally planted in one corner of the field, 
in which the rice is sown by hand, about the month 
of May. The heavy rains take place in July and part 
of August, when the fields are ploughed, and are soon 
filled with water. The young plants are about this 
time taken from the seed beds, their roots and tops 
trimmed, and then planted in the field, by making 
holes in the mud with the fingers, and placing three 
or four sprouts in each of them. In this tedious 
labour the poor women are employed, whilst the men 
are lounging in their houses, or under the shade of 



The harvest for the aquatic rice begins in January, 
It is reaped with small sickles, peculiar to the country, 
called yataw. To the side of these a small stick is 
fastened, by which they are held, and the blades of 
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Boe forcel upon it and cut one by one ; men, women, 
and children, aU take a part in this toilsome opera- 
tion. 

The upland rice requires much more care and la- 
boor. Tbe land must be ploughed three or four times, 
and all the tuft and lumps well broken up hj the 
harrow. During its growth, it must be weeded two 
or three times to save the crop from being choked. 
The seed is sown bj hand in the month of May, and 
is harvested in November. It is never reaped, in con- 
sequence of the grain not adhering to the ear, but is 
pulled up by the roots. If it were gathered in any 
other way, the loss by transportation on the backs of 
buffaloes and horses, without any covering to the sheaf, 
would he BO great as to dissipate a great portion of 



It appears aimost inpjedible, that any people can 
remain in ignorance of the way to prevent so wasteful 
a manner of harvesting. It is said, that not nnfre- 
quently a third part of the crop is lost in consequence 
of the scarcity of labourers ; while those who are dis- 
engaged will refuse to work, unless they receive one- 
third, and even one-half of the produce, to be delivered 
free of charge at their homes. This the planters are 
obliged to give, or lose the whole. Unless the harvest 
is a good one, reapers are unwilling to engage even on 
these terms, and the entire crop is lost ! 
^^^^hey are supported while they are at work by the 
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planter, who is during that time exposed to 
vexations ; they being for the most part composed of 
*he idle and vicious of the population, who go about 
the country to seelt this employment, which affords a 
livelihood to the poorer classes ; the different periods 
at which the varieties of rice are planted and gathered 
keepiag them in work during a great portion of the 
year. 

After it is harvested, there are different modes of 
treating it. Some of the planters take it home, 
where it is laid in heaps, and left until it is desirable 
to separate it from the straw ; when it is trodden out 
by men and women with their hare feet, who for this 
operation usually receive one-sixth of the rice. Others 
Btack it in a green and wet state, which subjects it to 
heat, and gives it a dark colour, and an unpleasant 
taste and smell. This rice is generally kept for home 
consumption, and seldom exported ; it was on this kind 
that I lived. 

The crop of both the upland and aquatic rice is 
nsually from forty to seventy for one, on old land ; but 
on that which is newly-cleared the yield is much more 
considerable. This is not the only advantage in plant- 
ing new lands ; the saving in labour is equally great, 
for all that is required is to plough it once, then make 
a hole with the fingers, and put three or four grains 
into it. The upland rice needs but little water, and is 
never irrigated. 

The planter in Cochin-China is always enabled to 
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secure plentj of manure; for vegetation is bo lux- 
uriant, that by pulling up the weeds and laying them 
with earth, a good stock is quickly obtained with which 
to cover his fields. Thus, although the growth is so 
nok OS to cause liim labour, yet in this tropical climate 
the decay is equally rapid, which tends to maJte his 
labour more successful. 

I saw mauy schools for children: the manner of 
teaching is similar to that of the Chinese ; the children 
ainging, and gabbling their lessons over, make a con- 
tinual, deafieoing noise. 

Many of the natives were dressed in Europeaa 
goods, such as drillings, calicoes, and serge. I could 
distinguish them occasionally by the letters and marks, 
which, as they so seldom wash their clothes, remain oa, 
them until they are worn out. Some of them had 
made dresses out of canvas, which evidently bad been 
saved from the wreck of some vessel, for one jacket 
had " main topmast studding sail " marked right across 
the back. Many of the soldiers wore red serge jackets 
and drill pyjamas. 

At each of the six gates to the city, inside, there 
was a guard-room, capable of holding one hundred 
men. There were large stands of aims in each, con- 
obting of Bpeai'B, bows, swords, bamboo shields, and old 
French flint niuaketa. There were about one hundred 
of the latter at each guard-room, which would make 
six hundred stand of muskefa that I saw ; besides those 
kept in reserve in the arsenaL It rather surprised me, 
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to see 80 mtaiy European arms in a city, and in ft' 
country that is not open t« trade with Europesn 



Moat of the mnakets were uselesa, having the springs 
broken, or some other part of the lock damaged. They 
oil them outside now and then ; but they appeared not 
to know the craft or nature of a screw. They had 
been attempting to take the locks off some, and had 
hammered out the screws, as they would do a nail; 
consequently, they had not been able to put them 
together again properly. I did not show them how to 
clean them, as they appeared very suspicious, when I 
took one out of the rack ; so I left them aJone in their 
glory. It is astonishing, how beings endowed with 
reason can be so dull of apprehension in such simple 
matters, but it is not more strange than true ; for they 
cannot comprehend the most simple thing that is 
foreign to them. For instance, a Coohinese showed m« 
a pocket-knife, while I was at Kang-war-tiog; he told 
me he got it out of the wreck of a European vessel, 
and had been for years studying what it was, but never 
could find out. I held the knife in his view, and 
opened the three blades which it contained, though 
with some difficulty, from the rust about it ; and to see 
that man's foolish amazement was amusing. He was 
almost afraid to take hold of it again ; so I shut it, and 
gave it back to him ; and then, do you think he could 
open the blades ? No, not one of them, to save his 
life. By this time there was a considerable crowd 
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gstbered ronad ua; the knife was passed to some 
twenty of them, and thoy were all equally clever ; not 
one of them could open it. They pressed it, hammered 
it, looked at it, and then at me, and there was such a 
jabber amongst them ! I could bear Ho-mow-yan 
very often uttered by them. Presently it was brought 
to me again, to give them another lesson; and I showed 
the owner as many as half-a-dozen times. I think he 
at last found out the secret. For three successive 
days he troubled me with that knife ; but after that 
time, I saw no more of him. 

I continued ray walks daily ; but I saw little worth 
notice, beyond what I have already mentioned. Among 
the natural productions, the bamboo and rattan claim 
& particular notice ; from their great utility, they 
enter into almost everything. Of the former, their 
houses are built, including the frames, floors, sides, and 
roofs ; fences are made of the same material, as well 
as articles of general household furniture, including 
churs, tables, bedsteads, couches, brooms, lamps, fire- 
blowers or bellows, stands, boxes, and baskets for oil 
.and water. The rattan is a general substitute for rope 
of every description; and the two combined are used 
to construct rafts for crossing rivers, as well as in the 
lation of bridges, and for various other purposes. 
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Pltflf™"" Allowance granted me b; the Qnong. — Siitg-war-4il>; 
Bone Races — Elepbaol Race. — Foot Baang — Arthetj.— -The 
Theatre. — Order bum tbe King of Cochin-China to Torward me 
to yingapore. — Tlie Qnong's Kindneea on m; Depanore. 



Christhas came, and a miserable one it was for m& 
Ah ! 1 thooghi, how the good people in Englimd were 
feasting that day ; but there was nothing for me, 
besides my usual meagre food. 

No order had as yet been received from the Kin g 
respecting me ; but atill I had hopes that I should somQ 
day, not yery far distant, see the face of my country- 
men again. 

A few days after, the Quong gave orders that I 
should be paid one hundred cash per day, to purchase 
fruit or any other little necessary I might require, over 
and above my daily rice and fish, and, accordingly,, 
every morning the goTemor of the prison gave me 
that amount. 

I DOW became a regular customer to the fruit and 
rue stalls. Sometimes I used to indulge myself a little 
in the latter article; and really it was excusable, as it 
was done to " drive dull thoughts away ;" but 
kept myself decent and quiet. 
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I enjoyed myself much more after the Qnang had 
made me this handsome allowance; I had always 
plenty of tobacco, rue, and fruit, which were very 
cheap. I could get a pint of that spirit for twenty 
cash ; bo that ooe hundred cash per day was ample 
for all my requirements, exclusive of food ; and the 
natires never tried to impose upon my ignorance. 

On the 8th of February, 1868, the Kang-war-ting 
horse races came off, on a fine little course, abont a 
quarter of a mile from the west gate of the city, sur- 
rounded by plantations of fruit-trees of every descrip- 
tion. There were the lime, pumelo, mango, orange, 
laiche, geng-geug, meat, and the bunga-lali, — which 
bears a peculiar fruit, somewhat resembling a pear, 
only the inside is full of seeds, and is not pleasant to 
the taste; it is very plentiful, and is said by the 
natitee to cure fevers. 

The preparation for the races is made, every May, 
after the European fashion. There were posts and ropes 
round a portion of the course, and a grand stand for the 
Quong and others of the nobility. There were two 
other smaller stands, and any number of rue and fruit 
stalls lining the course. There was st diversity of 
amusement to come off, besides horse racing. 

Archery had no small part in the day's sport. Some 
of the targets were effigies of men stuffed with straw ; 
others were of a circular form, made of paper pasted 
to bamboo hoops. These targets were for a peculiar 
kind of archery, consisting of a bow, with & email cup 
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in the string, in which a clay marble is placed, aiij' 
projected with considerable force and precision. 

The commencement was a race of twelve borsea, or 
rather ponies; for, however great were the prizes for 
competition, the rivalship had not caused them to im- 
prove the breed of their cattle ; a more meagre, dwarf- 
ish, crippled, puny lot of horsea, I never before beheld. 
Chinese horses are bad enough, but these were ten 
times worse ; and I think the best mode the Quong or 
the King could adopt to improve them would he, to 
have races twice or thrice a year, and give prizes to be 
run for, that would pay the natives to buy foreign 
horses, and mix the breed. 

Well, these twelve animals started ; hut with all 
their whips, rattans, spurs, and shouting, they could 
not get more than ;i vury slow canter out of the best 
of them. I pitied the poor beasts; they looked far 
more iu want of a feed of corn, than fit to run a 
race. 

Rice is the only com they give their cattle, which 
will never put spirited blood into man or heast ; of that 
I had the most decided proof in my own condition ; for 
I was as much to be compared to an Englishman in 
physical strength, as their horses were to be compared 
to English horses. 

They made two or three more trials, but it was " no 
go ;" I could have run faster myself, weak as I was. 
The poor brutes broke down before they got half-way 
round the course ; and, out of the twelve that Btarted, 
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onlj three managed to come in anything at all like 
" racers." 

The next was an elephant race, which amused me 
much. They were certainly much swifter than the 
horses, though they only walked; but what tremendous 
steps they look ! They shook the ground for one 
hundred yards round, as with the shock of an earth- 
quake, every time their enormous feet came into contact 
with it; and with their trunks pointing straight out, 
like the bowsprit of a ship, their ears and tails dis- 
tended, there was something grand, but still very 
clumsy, about their gait. They had handsome cars, 
with four men in each, on their backs, and two men oa 
each side to lead them. There was a great dispute 
which should come in first; and, the space being rather 
narrow for seven of these enormous animals to run 
abreast, those who got in front determined to keep 
there, and they appeared to know what game they were 
at; for they did not exactly race, but heavily and 
clnmsily, yet quickly, dodged each other across the 
course ; and, after a most amusing race, or shuffle, the 
large white one came in first, amid peals of laughter 
and applause. 

The next was a foot race, between twenty men. They 
started remarkably well, only they did not hold their 
arms and hands high enough ; but they ran very nimbly. 
Then there was a race between ten boys. These ran 
also very well, and came in evenly. 

When the racing was over, the archery commenced 



with bow and arrow. The shooting was very h 
deed, not one arrow out of five striking the target 
anywhere, though only fifty yards distant. They 
wished me to try; but, not being used to it, and feaJ- 
ing I might make n'orse practice than they had done, I 
respectfully declined. 

The next competition was with the cap, marble, and 
bow. This they managed far better than the arrow, 
the marbles whistling through the target, and many of 
them close to the centre. 

The course was not bo crowded with epectators as I 
had expected ; but, when the racing was over, and the 
archery commenced, which appeared not to absorb bo 
much of their attention, they crowded around me ; so 
much so, that, with the heat of the day, it became 
quite unpleasant ; and, therefore, as all that was worth 
seang was over, I returned to the city, much enter- 
tained with the day's sport. 

When the festivities, which only lasted Omb day, 
were over, the theatre was opened for free admission, 
which I attended. It is a large building of an obiong 
shape, about three hundred yards distant from the 
Quong's palace, and inside the city. There are two 
remarkably large trees standing majestically at either 
end of it, and alTording considerable shelter from the 
sun. The theatre was very plain, not being walled in 
on either side, and having only a mud wall at each 
end. The roof, which was of great size, covering an area 
of some fire thousand square feet, rests upon huge 
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wooden pillars, and is supported l 

which show the fine growth of native timber. 

on the end walls, were hieroglyphics and antedilavian- 

looking anioiab, painted in glaring cotoara. To the 

beams were snspended long strips of red paper, with 

gilt edges, and Chinese characters oti them, bearing 

the names of the principal mandarins present. 

There was a great concourse of spectators, both 
inside and out. The sides, being open, afforded a view 
to many who could not be accommodated inside. The 
Quong was there, squatted on a raised platform, in 
front of the actors, with a small drum before him, sup- 
ported in a diagonal position, on which he would strike 
a tap every time any part of the performance pkased 
him ; which also was a signal for his purse-bearer to 
throw a small string of about twenty cash to the 
actors. To my taste, this spoUed the effect of the 
piece; for every time the cash fell among them there 
would be a sileDce, and the nest moment a scramble for 
the money ; and it fell so frequently, as almost to keep 
time with the discordant music in the orchestra. 

The actors were engaged by the day, and in this 
manner received their payment, the amount of which 
entirely depended upon the approbation of the Quong, 
and the number of times he encored them hy tapping 
bis drum. I could see many of them paid far more 
attention t« the drum than they did to their per- 
formance ; though I aappose the amount thrown to 
them is equally divided. Sometimes the string on 
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which the cash was tied unluckily broke, and '1 
money flew in all directiona ; by which some of the 
bystanders profited, not being honourable enough to 
hand it up to the poor actors. 

I was but little amused with the performance, B8 I 
could not underatand the language. All that took niy 
fancy was their grotesque attitudes, and gaudy attire. 
They were very richly dressed in silks and satins, em- 
broidered with gold. 

The music was on a par with the acting, the instm- 
ments consisting of drums, flutes, flageolets, banjoes, and 
gongs, which made the most discordant sounds, without 
either time or tune, that ever met the ear of man ; bo 
much £0, that after watching and hearing them for 
about an hour, it became painful to me to remain any 
longer. 

On the 20th March, I was summoned before the 
Quong again ; and, withoat the usual escort of two 
soldiers, I was accompanied only by the governor of the 
priaon. After waiting a short time in the ante-room, I 
was taken before his highness in the usual style, Kong- 
wbu was also there, and interpreted to me the glad 
tidings that the long promised and much longer ex- 
pected tai-som-bar-li, or grand chop from the King, had 
arrived, and with it an order to send me to Singapore 
as soon as possible. 

The Quong said there was no conyenience to send 
me to Singapore by water; but, if I could walk well, 
he would send me overland to the city of Yax-ding-ting 
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"*^8aigon), where there might be some European ships 
trading; and that whatever amount might be asked for 
my passage to that port would be paid by the govern- 
ment at Yar-ding-ting, aa he had orders from the King 
of Cochin-Ohina to that effect. 

He then made me a present of the following articles, 
viz., two jackets, and two pairs of pyjamas, quite new, 
one of silk and one of cotton ; two silk sashes ; two 
Bilk crape turbans, one bine and one black ; besides a 
piece of silk about ten yards in length, and five thou- 
sand cash for pocket money. 

He added that he would be happy to provide mo 
with shoes, but none could be procui'cd in the city ; 
he hoped that my feet would not become sore, and im- 
pede my walking. He kiodly asked if my wound was 
well. I was happy to say it was, although the shot 
was still in it 

He then told me that he hoped, as soon as I arrived 
at Singapore, I would tell the British government that 
I had been taken care of durhig my stay in the country, 
which I promised faithfully to do. He said that he 
should always be happy to treat Englishmen kindly, 
especially those who conducted themselves as well aa I 
had done. He was aware that 1 had had a long stay 
in this country, and under the most trying circum- 
stances ; he knew that my food and lodging had not 
been the same a3 Europeans are accustomed to; but 
he had provided for me as well as his poor country 
could afford ; that I had been protected from injury 
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dnring the time I remained under his cue; and there- 
fore, he considered he had done his duty, and wished 
me a safe and pleasant jonmey to Yar-ding-ting, and 
from thence to Singapore. 
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Tub next morning at daylight, I was removed to the 
gaard-room at the east gate, there to remain until the 
guides were ohtaiaed, and the chopa made out for my 
journey. The first thing I did after my removal was 
to walk to the river outside the city, wash myself 
thoroughly, and put on a suit of mj new clothes, and 
oh, how comfortable I felt by this transition ! 

I remained several days at this guard-room ; but I 
was quite contented, and looking forward to the march 
to Yar-ding-ting with much pleasure. There was no 
restraint whatever put upon my movements ; I could 
go out and walk about without my usual attendant. 

On the 19th of April, the chops were matle out. 
They were written on two large sheets of white 
paper, in red Chinese characters, and bore the seal of 
the Qnong, or Governor, of the province of Bin-kang. 
They contained an account of my destitution, and the 
time I bad remained in the country, together with the 
15 
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order from the King to forward me to Singapore, &c. 
These papers were addressed to the Quong of Toa-tai- 
ting, in the province of Gamraing, being the next pro- 
vince to Bin-kang. At Toa-tai-ting I should chaiige 
guides, and be passed on to the next province by the 
Quong of Toa-tai-ting. 

My guides also arrived this morning, consisting of 
a mandarin and three soldiers. The soldiers were 
heavily laden for the journey, having our provisions fiwr 
fifteen days, carried in cylindrical baskets suspended 
on bamboos. 

We slept that night at the guard-room ; and early 
the next morning I bade farewell to the city of Kang- 
war-ting. I never felt more happy in all my life than 
I did that morning. 

We left by the east gate, and turned to the west- 
ward. After walking about two miles, we stopped at a 
little cottage, belonging to the mandarin who com- 
manded our little party ; and, as he was not fiilly pre- 
pared for the march, we had to wait here until the 
next morning. 

At break of day, we started again, and traveUed in 
about a south-western direction. 

For the first five miles, we passed through well 
cultivated land, being the plains of Kang-war. After- 
wards we came to more hilly ground, uncultivated^ but 
studded with some of the largest timber I had ever 
seen, mostly teak. 

We here met about one hundred wandering MalaySi 
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fflaHjoftbem females, and all very scantily dressed; the 
males only wearing a clotb or maro round the waist, and 
the females a sarong, tbe upper portion of tlieir bodies 
being quite bare, and in colour as black as tbe negroea 
of Africa. 

Tbeae wandering tribes get tbeir living cbiefly by 
begging; they are said to be extremely lazy, and 
seldom seek for any employment, but lead a life 
similar to that of the Gipsies in England. They are 
looked doiYu upon by the Cochinese, and treated with 
contempt. In some parts of Cochin-Ghina, and in 
Cambodia, they have small villages, and live in the 
meanest and lowest of huts. Tiiey eat lizards and 
other reptiles, which uboutnl in some pai-ts of this 
country. They may sometimes be seen in canoes, on 
tiie rivers, fishing; but they seldom pursue this voca- 
tion at sea. 

Many of them obtain tbeir livelihood by tiger-catch- 
ing; the akin of this animal being valuable. They 
use a novel mode of ensnaring these savage beasta. 
Two Malaya generally go in company, and travel over 
many parts of the country. Those who follow this 
business regularly have chops, or permits, from tbe 
Quong of Saigon, allowing them to build a hat for 
their use in any place they think fit. The hut is built 
on the top of four bamboos, from fifteen to twenty feet 
high ; and, as a tiger cannot climb these, the two men 
can remain in it, and watch their snares in safety. 

The snare consists of large leaveSj or sometimes 
16— a 
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pieces of paper about six inches square, covered 
one side witK a substance of the same nature H 
bird-lime, and conCaioing a poison, the smallest pwticlt 
of which, getting into the anLmal's eyes, causes inalast 
and total blindness. Thej are laid about thicklj^ 
with the bird-limed side upwanis, in the track (rf k 
tiger ; and as surety aa the animal puts his paw on one 
of the treacherous leaves, he becomes a victim ; for, 
finding it stick to bis foot, he shakes it, by which 
means other leaves adhere to it ; he then probably rubs 
his paw over his Load, in the attempt to rid himself of 
these leafy encumbrances, but they stick to his head 
and face ; be then perhaps rolls himself on the ground, 
when he becomes fairly covered ; and while scratching 
and rubbing himself to get free, some of the poisouona 
bird-lime gets into his eyes and blinds him. He growls 
and roars in his agony, and this is the signal for his 
captors to come and dispatch him. The Malays then 
skin the animal, and take any parts of his body that 
may be valuable. They leave the carcase, well strewed 
with more leaves, as a bait for other tigers. Other 
animals, and birds also, they ensnare in the same 
manner. 

We walked through dense forests for about seTCn 
miles. The wood was cleared for about one hundred 
yards on ea«h side of our path. There was very llttie 
underwood or jungle, but there were some of tba 
largest, straightest, and tallest trees that I had seen in 
any eountiy. There was timber enough here to baili 



»' navy, and nearly tbe whole of it was teak, which I 
consider second in quality to none but British oak. If it 
were cat and sold, it would pay the ransom of a uation. 

We next came to open eountry, partly cultiyated. 
Groves of orange trees lined each side of our path. I 
8aw pepper plants growing in many fields, besides nut- 
megs and cinnamon trees ; the latter very large and 
coarse. The Cochinese allow their cinnamon to grow 
too large before they strip it. The bark is often from 
an eighth to a quarter-of-an-inch in thickness, and very 
large, more resembling tanner'a bark than cinnamon, 
and not of good flavour, being hot and acrid to the 
taste. This valuable spice is very plentiful and cheap 
in this country. The natives make but little use of it, 
except as an article of export. The Chinese often load 
their junks entirely with it ; but they use it only as a 
medicine. 

We lodged for the night at a small cottage by the 
road side, and free of charge, as I had done on my 
journey to Quong-nam. 

At daylight the next morniug, wo resumed oor 
journey. After walking about six miles, we came to a 
valley between two large mountains, which stood at 
right angles to our path. 

The ground was very bare and sterile, tlie granite 
rocks protruding in many places. There was a scanty 
pasture here and there, but I did not observe any 
cattle grazing. The valley was about eight miles long, 
and there was not a house to be seen anywhere. 
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My guides walked at a brisk pace, and I ft 

deal of throbbing pain in my old wound, which wafl 
threatening to become troublesome to me again. My 
feet also were very sore, from the ronghnesa and heat 
of the ground ; however, I was determined to keep up 
as long as I possibly could, for mj spirits were 
exhilarated by the thought of Uberty. 

Our course was nearly south-west, being direct for 
Singapore ; and, bo long as we travelled in that direc- 
tion, I felt confident that the Quong had not deceived 
me, by trying to march me unknowingly to Canton. I 
could judge of the direction we were trarelling by the 
aun. 

After we had passed through this lonesome valley, 
and were about to emerge again into inhabited country, 
which I could tell by the distant bark of dogs, we came 
to a small village, where we rested at a rue and fruit 
stall for an hour ; and, after taking a glass or two of 
that liquor, I felt much refreshed. 

We made another start ; and, after walking a mile 
or two, we passed some paddy and rice fields well 
flooded, the embankments of which formed our path ; 
they were very wet and slippery, and made walking 
irksome. Farther on, we met with groves of orange 
trees, which extended about three miles. Then we 
came to a dazzling white, loose sand, almost as hot as 
that of Hone-eohe. 

I could hear the sea not far distant, and I longed to 
reach it. At length it opened to our view — the clew. 
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najestie sea! The dampness of the beach afforded 
relief to my scalded feet. 

There were many small Cochinese fishing boats on 
the water, and a few large trading jnnks beating up 
against the north-east monsoon, which (though it waa 
the middle of April) had not yet changed. 

We walked along the beach for about seven miles, 
until we came to a promontory, when we turned inland 
to cut across it. It was now drawing towards evening ; 
and, as we came to a small cottage, we took up our 
quarters for the night. 

At daybreak, we set out, and journeyed along the 
beach again for about nine miles, when we came to 
another promontory, and cut across it in the same 
manner as before. 

After walking some distance farther, I began to 
be fatigued. Though my body was weak, my heart 
was strong ; and I had kept up, the last day, only by 
snpematiiral exertion. The mandarin asked me what 
was amiss, that I fell behind the rest of the party. I 
toid him, and begged for a rest. I showed him my 
wound, which had turned almost of a purple colour, 
and would evidently burst out again soon. He seemed 
sorry for me, but begged me to try to keep up with 
them, as they only had provisions with them for the 
number of days in which we were supposed to i-each 
Toa-tai-ting. 

I promised to continue walking, while I possibly 
ooold. He endeavoured to cheer up my spirits as well 
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S8 he could. We made another start, but at a aloVffi'" 
pace. 

Eight mileB farther on we turned inland. The 
ground was overgrown with low ahruba, mostly of a 
prickly nature, somethbg rcatmbling the broom of the 
north of England ; and only by keeping directly on the 
worn path was a person barefooted able to travel. 

It was frightful to see this prickly undergrowth on 
each side of the path, and in some places OYCThangiog 
it. It scratched my legs so severely, that the blood 
trickled down in many places, though it appeared to 
take no effect upon the thick skins of my companions. 
They must have thought me a very effeminate man, to 
suffer from so many things, which did not even incon- 
venience them. This reflection stimulated me to bear 
them without complaint, if posaible. 

When we had cleared this path, we came to more 
fertile soil, where there were many cottages with 
gardens to them ; at one of which we stayed for the 
night. 

At dayhght we pursued our Way. I was very stiff, 
and in conaiderable pain, worse, if possible, than I ww 
the last evening ; but I had made np my mind not to 
succumb to mental depression, or any other affliction. 
I resolved to go forward, until nature itself should 
yield ; for I was on the march to liberty ! How I held 
out so long aa I did, I know not; for believe me, 
reader, I was in such agony that day, that I was hardly 
conscious of walking at aU, 
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I am unable to give any description of the country 
we went through that day ; all that I can recollect is 
that we travelled inland. 

At four o'clock in the afternoon, we came to a 
maadaxin etation, consisting of a large dwelling- 
house and several out-houaes, for the accommodation 
of travellera, all wnlled in, like the one I have described 
on my journey to Quong-foo; the only difference 
being that, at each corner of the wall inside, there was 
a rampart, with a guu mounted on it, for the protection 
of the premises, 

Here we rested for the night ; and as soon as the 
master of the house heard that I had arrived, he sent 
for me. When he saw that I was lame, he enquired 
the reason, which our mandarin explained to him. 
He desired to see my wound ; and he kindly gave me 
Bome bark to make a lotion for it. 

He then examined our grand chop from the Quong 
of Kang-war-ting, and when he had read it, he would 
not hear of my continuing the journey until I was 
better, promising to supply the wants of our party 
during the time. 

Oh, what joy it gave me to hear this kind offer I I 
need hardly say that it was gladly accepted by all 
parties; for our mandarin had been afraid that we 
should be compelled to wait at some place until I was 
better, and that our provisions would be expended 
before we reached our destination. This was the only 
inconvenienoe that a delay would have caused; but 
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now, with this generons and humane man's offer, i 
week's delay was of no consequence to us. 

I used the medicinal bark, as the mandarin had 
directed me ; ia two days afterwards, my wound burst, 
and the shot came out. It proved to be a small bullet, 
made of a mized n^tal of a poisonous nature. It left 
a ghastly opening, some iuches deep, in the thickest 
part of my thigh ; but as I continued to apply the 
lotioU'toit, it soon began to £11 up, and beal rapidly; 
and in ten days I was eo f&r recovered as to be able to 
proceed again. 

After leaving the station about a mile, we came to a 
grove of mango trees. The fruit was in a green state, 
but still it was a, temptation to our soldiers, who cut 
down some of it by throwing stones into the trees. 
They reserved them to eat with our salt fish, their 
sourness in this state afibrding a relish to salt provi- 
sitais ; and I have no doubt they are wholesome when 
used in moderation. 

The Cochinese are vCTy fond of eating fruit with 
fish, salt or fresh ; I have often observed them eating 
pine-apples, tamarinds, oranges, mangoes, and many 
other kinds, with their fish and rice. They use salt in- 
stead of sugar to give a relish to sonr or hitter fruit. 

We then entered upon an open plain, full thirty 
miles broad. On the opposite side was visible a 
chain of very high mountains, which, from their 
distance, appeared of a dark blue colour. There 
was a remarkably high peak of a sugar-loaf form, 
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ffell defined agamat the clear skj. My guides called 
it Ti-muer-tow, 

In the centre of the plain were extensive ruina, 
covering two or three acres of ground. I cannot 
imagine what they could be, for the form, substance, 
and architecture, were quite different from any building 
I had seen in the country. There was a square tower 
in the centre, the top of which had fallen, but what 
remained waa full fifty feet high. The walls in some 
places were from ten to fifteen feet thicii, and entirely 
built of red brick. The sides were much overgrown 
with ivy. My guides pointed out these ruins to me, 
long before we reached them ; they called them Scarp, 
the meaning of which I do not know. There was not 
a house of any description, within miles of them. The 
plain did not appear to be cultivated in any part, 
though the soil appeared fertile, being trf a rich red 
loam. Numbers of large vultures rested on the decayed 
walls and on the branches of a few low trees which 
stood near. These birds did not appear to be afraid at 
our approach; for they would hardly fly out of the 
trees, when we passed underneath them. Some of 
them were fast asleep, aa though they had overgorged 
themselves on some carcase, which had fallen a prey to 
them in this lonely and desolate place. Several of 
these birds stood more than three feet high ; their 
plumage was light brown and black ; they had large 
bills, curved like an eagle's. 

It waa almost snndown before we reached the oppo- 



Bite aide of thia plain, vliere there was a small viUagi^ 
and a brook niDniDg past it. We stayed at & Mil 
cottage for the night. 

Early the next morning, we went through thfl 
village, which was about a quarter-of-a-mile long, and 
waa called by our guides Poe-ah. We then entered s 
small vaJi^y, through which a rapid stream ran in a 
southerly direction. We crossed it on a bamboo bridge, 
built only for the accommodation of foot passengers, 
and passed out at the south-west corner of the valley, 
between two huge blocks of mountains. From thence 
our path led over undulating moorland, broken by loit 
hills, covered with granite rocks, to another village; 
which is beautifully surrounded by plantations of betel- 
nut, mango, and other fruit trees, and well stocked 
■with many kinds of birds, especially wood-pigeons, 
jays, and magpies. The two latter kept up an inces- 
sant chatter as we approached, but were silent again as 
soon as we had gone by, thus showing their antipath; 
to strangers. The villagers were mostly employed, the 
men weaving, and the women spinning cotton ; some 
were waking in their gardens, and few appeared to be 
idle. 

We then skirted a very fertile valley, cultivated, I 
suppose, by the inhabitants of this village. There waa 
rice growuig in many fields ; and men were irrigating 
them with pumps, made of bamboo, and worked by 
the feet after the manner of a treadmill. The 
vater was obtained from the small brook that we had 
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croased, anrl which had wound ita conrae round into 
this valley. 

We now came to a forest of large timber, clothing 
the sides of the mountains which were in sight yester- 
day ; and, owing to the height of the trees, I could not 
distinguish the sugar-loaf peak to-day. 

After walking about five miles through it, we again 
arrived at the welcome sea-beach, which was lined with 
immense and almost perpendicular sand cliffs, down 
■which we had to scramble, sometimes sinking up to the 
thighs in the loose sand. I and the mandarin, stemly- 
ing ourselves by the aid of a few shrubs, reached the 
bottom in safety ; hut our soldiers, with their baskets 
and bamboos, were imable to follow us, and had to 
■walk along the top of the cliff, over a rough, prickly 
ground, for about four miles, until the clifif had 
dwindled away. 

A few miles forward we came to a hut here and 
there, which were mostly rue and fruit stalls, for the 
1)enefit of paaaengera; at one of these we remained 
that night. 

In the morning, we continued along the beacb, and 
met a few passengers now and then. About midday, 
we turned inland, to cut across a promontory ; on the 
other side of which was a small fiahing village, called 
Mok-kong, where we rested for an hour, and had some 
lefreshment. Many of the natives came to see me; 
among them was a Canton man, who told mc he had 
resided here five years, carrying on thehusinesa of rope- 
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making. He cautioned me to be on my guard agairal 



treacherousnesa o 



;, and u 



rt of the Cochineae, t 
to place any dependence oo them. I informed lum 
that, if it had not been for the protection of these 
natives, the Cantonese would have taken my life it 
Coh-cah. This seemed to surprise him; and, when I 
explained to him the facta of the case, and how kinclly 
I had been treated by the Cochineae, he did not aj 
any more against them, but slunk away, like a dog 
with his tail between his legs, and with his pride cut 
down an inch or two. I suppose, he thought of showing 
off a little, by talking in that way before the natives, who 
are simple enough to put up with the astute bearing, 
and the bullying, proud, conceited ignorance of a few 
Cantonese that have taken shelter among them ; — mes 
who, if they returned to their native land, would 
forfeit their heads to the executioner for the crimes 
they have committed ! 

We proceeded along the beach again, which here 
appeared to be quite a highway, by the number rf 
passengers we met. Most of them were carrying open 
baskets suspended to bamboos, Chinese fashion, with 
various wares in them, which, it appeared, they had 
purchased at some mart not far ahead of us. I there- 
fore expected to reach some large town before night. 

Many of them were carrying European goods, sooh 
as calicoes, drillings, &c. I enquired where these 
people came from. My mandarin told me, they bad 
come from Toa-tai-ting, or the port of Uui-Guio, when 
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most likely one of the king's ships had arrived from 
Singapore, as these goods were brought to Cochin- 
China only by them; and that n-e ahould reach Toa^ 
t&i-ting before night. 

This was welcome news to me, for another day or 
two's rest (which I was sure of, since the Cochinese 
never hurry themselves in doing anything) would be 
good for ray wound, which was not yet quite healed, 

We now turned inland, and walked for a mile and a 
half over a peat soil or bog, which shook each time we 
put foot to the ground. The Cochinese seem not to 
know how to make use of it for fuel. Whether it is 
fit' for that purpose, or not, I cannot say, as it was not 
cut into anywhere. The appearance of the suriace, 
the vegetation, and the trembling motion, reminded me 
of the peat bogs I had walked over in the counties of 
Westmoreland and Cumberland, when I waa a school- 
boy, sixteen years ago. 

After this we arrived at cultivated ground, watered 
hj numerous small streams. Rice was growmg here 
in abundance, besides sugar canes, and in some fields, 
cofiee. We soon reached a village, every house in 
ivhich had a small garden a.round it, growing many 
kinds of fruit trees, especially tlie meat, laicbes, and 
pine-apples. We did not halt at any house here, as we 
wished to get to Toa-tai-ting before dark. 

The paths now were broader, and paved with peculiar 
rough red stones, which were very painful to walk 
npon. They led up a long, but gentle ascent; and 
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when we reached the smoiiut, tbe nst pUis of To&-tsi- 
ting opened to oar view, eztendxog as &r as we could 
see in the north sod westerly directkau Screral rivers 
coold be dif-tincttj traced in tb&i winding coorees 
tbroogb it ; they did not appear larger to the eye than 
they do when traced oa a m^. Trees coold not be 
distingnished from Ehrahe, go great was our elevation. 
Where we stood, we had a complete bird's eye view of 
the plain, and the extent could not have been less than 
one hundred miles in circumference. 

We were now emerging from a table land, bounded 
by a ridge of not very high ntoontabs on the north- 
east side, as our ascent bad not been more than one mile ; 
but the opposite side, which skirted the plain, appeared 
much more lofty; for a rapid descent lay before us, for 
full two miles, ere we reached the bottom. 

At the foot of the mountains, we came to a broad 
deep stream of fresh water, over which was a very 
clumsily-made, old, and tottering bridge, which shook 
BO violently, when we passed over it, that I was almost 
afraid it would give way before we reached the opposite 
bank. It was built of square timber, six inches in 
thickness and about twenty feet long, the ends resting 
on a thwart piece, supported on three piles. There 
was no railing, or anything along the sides of the 
bridge, to prevent a person from falling off, if he made a 
false step. It waa three feet broad, being six timbers 
abreast. These were not mortised of bcltod in any 
way, bat fastened in a peculiar manner with bamboo 
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hings. Thirteen of these spans crossed the river. 
!ien passengers meet on this narrow bridge one is 
iged to stand sideways, to allow the other to pass, 
leard there are often fatal quarrels on the point of 
(cedence, that generally end in one or both parties 
ng precipitated into the river, which is very rapid ; 
1^ as the banks are perpendicular, they must swim a 
ie, or drown, before they can extricate themselves. 
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CHAPTER XXn. 

Toa-tai-tiDg. — Eeception there. — The Prison. — Criminal Tortme. 
— Food of the People. — Tea. — Cochinese Language. — Chineee 
Dialects. — The Cochinese Numerals. 

The city of Toa-tai-ting is in the north-east comer of 
the plain, with a mud embankment round it, and is not 
more than half-a-mile square. There appeared to be 
but few houses inside, but the suburbs extended for 
miles round. A large river ran past its western side, 
which emptied itself into the sea. The latter could be 
seen, about fifteen miles distant. A high promontory 
stretched out about seven mUes from the north-eastern 
extremity of the plain. It is a continuation of the line 
of mountains which border the table land, and is known 
by the name of Cape or Point Kega. 

I was not near enough to the bay to see if there were 
any good harbours ; but I should judge there were by 
the number of native vessels, large and small, saQing 
there. 

Mount Tai-cou, towering to a great height, stood to 
the north-east of us, distant about eight miles. 

From the plain, our path lay through groves of betd 
and cocoa-nut trees, with cottages here and there. 
At one of these we halted, while our mandarin went to 
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?city, to reportOTir arrival. Numbera of the natives 
came to see me, and crowded the cottage to suffocation; 
80 that the owner closed his doors, to save his furniture 
from being broken by them. This act enraged the mob 
outside, who set up a most demoniac yell, and threatened 
to demolish the house, if the doors were not thrown 
open ; and thej commenced pelting them with large 



I began to think my situation was critical, between 
the two parties ; as tho owner of the cottage tried to 
persuade me to leave his premises, and I was not 
certain whether the people wished to injure me or not. 
I had no protection but the three soldiers, who were 
more frightened than I was ; for, being strangers here 
themselves, they could expect no favour from an en- 
raged mob, especially as they were my guides. The 
doors soon yielded to the incessant battering, one 
being split to pieces, and the natives came pouring 
into the cottage again; but as soon as they had burst 
open the doors, they became quiet. Many of them 
seated themselves beside me, and made me small 
presents of fruit, rue, and tobacco ; while others stood 
round, and stared at me ; but ail of them had a smile 
on their countenance, and assured me of their friend- 
ship ; though they cursed and threatened the owner of 
the cottage. 

Some of them were very respectably dressed, and 
were very civil to me, offering to pay for any refresh- 
ment I required. They told me all they wanted was to 
16— s 
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look at me, as they had Dover seen a,a Englishntf " 
before. 

In about an hour, our mandarin returned ; and it 
gave me considerable relief to see bim, as 1 knew, with 
tbe grand cbop in bis possession, he could afford me 
protection, in case tbe natives cbanged their disposition 
towards me. He told me that we should have to 
remain at the cottage that night, and tbe next morn- 
ing go into tbe city. Being very tired, I was glad to 
retire to rest immediately after supper. 

In the morning, after breakfast, I was conducted to 
the city, and taken to a large building just inside tlie 
west gate, and close to tbe prison, which I knew by 
the jingling of the chains on the inmates as they 
walked about inside, 

A mandarin was here to receive me, very hand- 
somely dressed in Cochineae costume. He pointed me 
out a bamboo couch in the room, which I was to sleep 
upon ; and, after examining our chop, he saw that tbe 
articles which the Quong of Kang-war-ting had given 
me were correctly delivered to me by my guides, who 
had charge of tbem, besides three thousand cash that re- 
mained of my money ; the whole of which he banded over 
to me, and told me to take care of them, as there were 
many thieves about, who would soon steal them, I 
thanked him for his caution ; and, when he bad assigned 
me to the charge of an old man with orders to supply 
me with food, be left me. 

The mandarin wbo bad accompanied me from Kang- 
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var-ting now took his leave ; but, from his kindness 
and attention to me duriug the journey, I could not 
allow him to depart without malting him some small 
preeent, as an acknowledgment. I therefore gave him 
one thousand cash ; which I coneidered I could spare 
firom what remained of the money that the Quong of 
Kang-war-ting had given uie. He appeared very 
thankful to me for this small donation ; and, I have no 
doubt, it had a more beneficial effect, and raised me 
higher in the estimation of the natives, than twice the 
amount spent in an ordinary way. 

The internal arrangements of this city were much 
the same aa those of Kang-war-ting, or Quong-nam, 
there being about two-thirda of the area taken up as 
gardens and roads, and one-third only built upon. It 
IB surrounded hy a mud embankment, about fifteen feet 
high, and of immense thickness. There were no guna 
mounted on the ramparts. 

In the centre of the city was a square building, with 
a flag-staff in front of it, rigged in European st^le, and 
having a topmaet. This waa the residence of the 
Qnong. 

Opposite the house where I waa located waa the jail, 
surrounded hy a bamboo fence. I could often hear the 
pcx)r prisoners howling whilst being flogged; which 
punishment appeared to be administered as frequently 
08 at Eang- war-ting. 

On the third day after my arrival, two natives had 
been arrested, on auepicion of having stolen ten 



thousand cash, hesidea four auits of clothing, and 
pawned them. The evidence agaiDst them was tte 
pawn-tickets hcing found in their possession. The 
prisoners declared they had bought them from i 
stranger ; nor could the pawnltroker, when examined, 
identify either of the men as being the person nho 
pledged the clothes at his house. But the evidence 
was considered sufficient to condemn them to tbe 
torture, in order to force them to confess that they 
were guilty of the crime ; and in the latter case they 
were sure to be decapitated. These two prisoners, one 
fifty and the other seventeen years of age, were fetba 
and son. 

About ten o'clock, a.m., the old man, who lool:ed 
after the house I was staying at, pointed to the bamboo 
fence surrounding the prison, as a place where I could 
go and witness the horrid process. 

It is strange that natives should be willing fis 
foreigners to witness the barbarous punishment whidi 
they shrink from, and abhor to see themselves; but I 
have been invited to do so more than once ; and my 
opinion of it has been asked for afterwards. When I 
denounced it as being wicked and cruel m the extrone, 
they generally coincided with me. 

I thhik the Coehinese wish for reform in the laws rf 
their country, and in the mode of administering them, 
more than any other nation. A democratical goTOt^ 
ment is what they desire, and their agitators are thoee 
natives who have been educated at Singapore, who haTi 
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I the internal arrangementa and discipline of a 
British jail, and who have heard of BQch a thing as 
trial by jury. These are the individuals who are 
trying very hard to alter the laws, and who impress 
upon the miuds of their countrymen, that absolute 
power, placed in the hands of any one man, is corrupt 
and vicious ; and that nothing is so morally degrading 
to the subjects of any country as to allow even a 
monarch to have uncontrolled power over the lives and 
property of his people. 

Though this may seem inconsistent with what I have 
previously said of the Cochinese, it is not less true ; 
for among them there are two classes of people, the 
reTcrse of each other in their compass of natural 
intellect. The one, though I cannot call them clever, 
are shrewd, cunning, sagacious, and acrimonious ; the 
other class are simple. The latter are governed entirely 
by the former ; knowledge is considered the greatest 
treasure they can possess ; school- masters and teachers 
take precedence of all other trades, and are respected 
by the whole nation. 

The Cochinese have a secret society, a kind of free- 
masonry, the principles of which are said to be ex- 
tremely hostile to the government, and to the reigning 
dynasty. 

But to return to my narrative. I went to see these 
two unfortunate men tortured. They were led out 
with the yeah-cae round their necks. The young man 
was crying bitterly, for he knew that the flower of his 
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youth would be withered ere suEaet. He knew that hii 
strong and active limbs, which now bore him eaailj 
and firmly along, would be this day so crippled, that 
walking would either be an impossibility, or cause him 
such pain as to be worse than decrepit old age ; that his 
youth's blood, flowing freely in his veins, must this day 
be Bwealed by red hot irons ; that he had to undergo 
excruciating tormenta, yea, the pains of hell ! And all 
this waB only on suspicion of having committed a 
crime, of which perhaps he waa innocent ! What must 
this poor young man's feelings have been I His punish- 
ment WU8 far heavier than the old man's, who knew 
that, in the ordinary course of nature, he could not 
live many years to bear his sufferings. I pitied the 
young man, I pitied them both. 

They were bound hand and foot, and pegged to the 
ground with strong pegs, in the same manner as I hare 
before described, preparatory to being flogged. 

In front, squatted OH a platform, waa the judge, a 
mandarin of high rank, with four other mandarins and 
a Budhist priest around him. These were to see that 
the torture was performed effectually. 

To the right waa a small smith's forge, with a fire 
lighted, and blown by bellows in the shape of a square 
box, having an air-tight slide in the inside, which 
worked by the hand like a piston, forcing out air 
through two square holea in the aide against the fire. 

By the side of each prisoner stood four soldiers; two 
at the head, and two at the feet. To the left were 



i soldiers drawn up in liDe, holding long spears 
mounted on bamboo poles. 

The tortui-er was a cadaverous-looking man, with a 
scoundrel- looking aspect, a hook nose, tall, and ghaatlj 
lean ! He was dressed in fawn-coloured clothes, and 
had a black sugar-loaf hat on his head. By his side 
stood two satellites, dressed in similar clothing, and 
dangling heavy chains, pincers, long irons, and other 
instruments of torture, in their hands ; looking as if 
they had been selected for these ofiGces on account of 
their hideous and forbidding aspect. 

At a word from the mandarin who was on the plat- 
form, the twelve soldiers came to the charge with their 
spears. The torturers ran ■ to the forge, with two 
pairs of tongs having broad ends, lite tlioae used to 
press women's hair, only much larger, and capable of 
retaining the heat a long time. These were placed in 
tie forge, and the two boys or aatellitea commenced 
blowing the fire with the box bellows. 

A procession came forward, consisting of a Budhist 
priest, with some incense sticks burning in his hands, 
accompanied by three low mandarins, The priest, after 
admonishing the prisoners, asked them if they would 
confess their crime. The young man cried pitifully, 
begging for mercy. The old man said nothing, nor 
showed any emotion whatever; he knew well enough it 
was useless. Presently the three mandarins and the 
priest left them, and returned to the judge, who called 
out again loudly ; when the soldiers who stood by the 
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prisonerB stripped them of their nethermost gnrmei: 
and laid their extremities bare. The juilge gave 
another order, and four soldiers with rattans ran on 
each side of the prisoners. The judge tlien called ont 
"jtan," and the soldiers commenced flogging them 
most barbarously. One stood at the head, on the right 
hand side, and one at the feet on the left side, two 
to each prisoner, their rattans converging across the 
posteriors of the poor wretches. 

The jourg man cried bitterly for mercy ; but the 
old man only groaned in hia agony. The flogging was 
BO severe, that in a few moments the flesh rose in 
pustules, which soon burst, fram other and repeated 
blows. Each of them received about one hundred 
lashes, when the judge called out to cease. The priest 
and three mandarins came forward, in the same manner 
as before, to ask them to confess ; but by this time the 
young man had become insensible. The old man denied 
the crime still. The procession returned to the judge, 
who called out again ; when two soldiers ran forward, 
each with a pair of scissors, and cropped off the pri- 
soners' hair. This being finished, the judge gave 
another order ; when the torturers ran to them with 
the red hot tongs ; the priest and two mandarins came 
also, the former with a small cup full of some spirit, 
a few drops of which he spilt on the hot irons, and 
then waved his hands to the judge, who gave the final 
order, when the two satcUiteB seized the red hot pincers, 
flourished them in their hands, sprang forward, and 
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clasped them firmly on the thickest part of the left 
thigh of each prisoner. The muscles trembled with 
pain all over their bodies, both groaned fearfully, and 
at intervals gave a loud shriek. The flesh sweated 
with the heat of the irons, and a blue steamy smoke 
arose, attended with a low crackling, or rather fizzing 
noise, causing a very offensive odour. 

During the time the irons were kept on their thighs, 
the priest twice went up to them, to ask them to con- 
fess their crime ; but only the old man was sensible, 
and he took no notice of the priest. The latter, each 
time he approached them, dropped some liquor on the 
tongs, and on the burnt flesh of the prisoners. When 
the irons had been on about two minutes, they were 
taken off, and oh, what a disgusting sight the wounds 
were ! They were full six inches in diameter, and half 
an inch deep, black, white, and red in places, from 
which blood and water were running. I could not bear 
to watch this inhuman proceeding any longer; for what 
I had already witnessed made me feel ill. 

While I remained in this city, I was not allowed to 
pass the gates ; and the old man who catered for me 
was very reluctant to allow me to leave the house, even 
for a walk ; therefore I contented myself indoors, under 
a. promise that I should proceed on my journey in a 
few days, 

Night was the worst time to pass away; for a 
temperature above 100°, with clouds of mosquitoes, 
and pediculous couches, were not favourable to sonnd 
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sleep. The onlj bed-clotLea I had, was a mat; u3 
my legs, feet, hands, and face, were bare. I at lut 
gave up resistance in sheer despair, and allowed liie 
mosquitoes, and other insects (if I may use the meta- 
phorical expression), the free run of a domain, wMcli 
they readily appropriated to their own separate use and 
benefit, till morning. 

Close to my quartei-a was a stall, kept by a Cochi- 
nese woman, who sold |rue, fruit, cakes, and jerked 
beef, or as it is sometimes called charqui, — that ib, 
lean beef cut into slices and partly dried in the snn, 
then hung for tendaya, by which time it turns high, and 
is unpleasant to t!>e taste and smell. The Cochinese 
are very fond of it in this half putrid state, when 
frizzled on a skewer over a slow fire, and eat it as a 
relish to their liquor. My appetite for animal food 
compelled me to partake of it daily, for I could not 
obtain beef in any other state ; and it was preferable 
to fat pork, in this hot climate. I have no doubt it is 
wholesome ; for it is very tender and easy of digeatitm. 

In Toa-tai-ting, the natives drink little tea, it being 
scarce and dear ; they use as a substitute the decoction 
of a native bark, which is taken by the middle classes 
after each meal. While I was here, I paid five hundred 
cash, or nearly eight-pence, for an elli-ong, rather more 
than an ounce, of Chinese tea, 

The Cochinese language contains many words similar 
to the Canton dialect of Chinese; but these are all 
supplementary and foreign ; for iuBtance, elli-ong 
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(ounce) is a Canton word, but made use of by 
the Cochinese generally. The etymology and syntax 
of the Cochinese language are quite original,, and 
distinct from any other ; though Malay, Siamese, and 
Chinese words are used. There are various dialects of 
it, but the principle does not vary to any extent ; all 
Cochinese can understand each other ; while the Chinese 
have as many dialects of their di£Scult language as 
they have characters to express it. I have found in 
many parts of China, and especially in the province of 
Fookien, the people of one village unable to understand 
the people of another, though only living a few miles 
apart from each other ; for instance, the Amoy Chinese 
can hardly understand the Tong-wha natives, though 
living within thirty miles of them. 

The Canton dialect is almost as strange to natives 
of Amoy, or of any town in the province of Fookien, 
as the English language; and the Cantonese are 
equally looked upon as foreigners. The Teng-lang, or 
natives of Fookien, have almost as much antipathy to a 
Qung-tong-lang, or Cantonese, as to a European, But 
this hatred is principally caused by the latter infesting 
the Fookien coast with their piratical tymungs, or 
teng-ers, for the purpose of plunder. 

The Fookien men seldom follow piracy themselves. 
They are generally willing to trade with foreigners. 
They own more European-built vessels than all the 
other provinces of China. They are also willing to 
emigrate, when circumstances offer for their interest ; 
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most of the Chinese residing at Singapore, Siam, 
and other settlements in the Straits^ are natives of 
the province of Fookien, and some of them are very 
wealthy. 

The Cochinese numerals are as follows : — 



Moke 




One 


Trow 


— 


Six 


Hi' 


~— 


Two 


Vei 


— 


Seven 


Bar 


— . 


Three 


Slieh 


m-~ 


Eight 


Bong 


— . 


Four 


Yat 


— . 


Nine 


Nam 


— 


Five 


Teh 


-« 


Ten. 
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CHAPTER XXm. 

Leave Toa-tai-ting. — ^Appearance of the Country. — ^Abundance of » 
Mica. — Lizard-hunting. — ^A Storm-— Cultivated Hills. — Cocbi- 
nese Entertainment. 

DuHiNG the short time I remained at Toa-tai-ting I 
had numerous visitors, and among them the most 
influential men of the place, besides many mandarins ; 
some of them brought me presents of tobacco^ rue, 
fruit, &c. 

After seven days' stay here, my travelling chop was 
made out. A mandarin and two soldiers arrived, to 
conduct me on my way again. I was removed to a 
house outside the city, there to remain in readiness to 
start the next morning. 

It was on the 21st of May that I set out again. 
We were now about one hundred miles from the 
city of Yar-ding-ting, "the way the crow flies;'' 
but how many miles we might travel before reach- 
ing it was extremely doubtful, as Toa-tai-ting was 
considered about half way, and we had travelled 
little less than two hundred miles on our journey here. 

Our path lay direct across the plain, in a south- 
westerly direction. We had to cross many small 
streams ; some we forded, at some we paid one cash 
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each to be ferried over. After walking about fifteen 
milea through higbly- cultivated land, we came to a 
riverj much larger than the one we had croaked bj 
the bridge, on the othi-r side of the plain. 

There was no bridge that I could see over this river; 
but there were plenty of ferry boats, which charged UB 
five cash for a passage. I here saw three Malay canoes, 
propelled very swiftly hy hand-paddles. They were 
trunks of trees hollowed out, tapered off at each end, 
and painted red. 

On the other side of the river, the land became more 
uneven ; but our path led through a beautiful country, 
with fields of sugar cane, rice, sweet potatoes, and 
cotton. The rising ground was planted with betel-nut, 
while on the banks of some of the small tributaries of 
the river were banana and plantains, growing most 
liixuriantly. Most of the land was divided into fields, 
and separated by thorn hedges. I also noticed the 
castor oil plant growing wild in many parts. 

Descending into a little valley, we came to a 
cottage, where we stayed that night, there being no 
other habitation within ten miles ahead of it. 

There was a small rocky stream running through 
this valley, in which I bathed. The water was clear 
and shallow ; and, just as I stepped in, I waa struck by 
the sight of a great quantity of what appeared to be 
gold dust in the sand, and among the white quartz and 
slate which formed the bottom. But I was soon un- 
deceived, when I collected some of it; for it vas 



nothing but mica, wliioli lost its golden tint as eooh 
&s it was disturbed, I never saw sucb large mica 
anywhere before, not even at tbe gold d 
Australia, where it abounds. Some pieces in this 
Btream were the size of peas, but very thin ; and, when 
temoved to the surface, they looked like the scales 
of a fish. 

The Australian diggers say that where there is mica, 
there is gold. 1 have no doubt there may be some 
affinity between the two minerals ; for the formatio: 
the land, the stratum of tho rock, and the presence of 
white quaitz, are decidedly indicative of the presence 
of the precious metal; and I know a valley leading 
oat of Campbell's Flat, Castlemaiu, in the Forest 
Greek diggings, Australia, much resembling the one 
I was now in. Not having time, nor tbe implements 
for Bearchiog, I was obliged to leave it unexplored ; but 
it is my humble opinion that there are rich mines of 
gold in tbia part of Cocbin-China, 

The neirt morning we started again, and crossed the 
rapid stream, from which a light mist was rising, and 
winding up to the rich, heavy trees that overhung it. 
The little thatched cottage standing on its bank, the 
green fields with dewy plants, the distant hills appear- 
ing one by one between the trees in the grey morning 
light, and the glad orisons of birds greeting the kind- 
ling east, altogether made a sweet change from tlie 
hamming of mosquitoes, which bad made night hideous. 

We soon came to a gentle ascent, which led to a 
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thick jungle, infested by tigers. The Boil here wae ft 
red loam, mixed with sand. After going forward abont 
a mile, our manilarin called my attention to the track 
of a tiger in the sand. As the dew had damped the 
surface, the track was left very plainly along our path 
for some hundreds of yards ahead of us ; it was about 
six inches broad. 

The forest extended for about eight miles ; and was 
succeeded by an open space, where we got a more com- 
manding view of the country. 

The sky was overcast, and but little wind was 
stirring. We could hear the distant thunder rolling 
around, which in this country ia a true precursor of 
coming rain. The weather was favourable to travel- 
ling ; though sultry, it was not so acorchingly hot sa 
it had been. 

The ground we now traversed was barren, producing 
nothing but a few atumpy fir trees ; the soil consisted of 
loose white sand, covered with furze, and swarming 
with the handsomest lizards I had ever seen. Some of 
tbem were nine inches and a foot in length, very grace- 
fully formed, their skins spotted and streaked with all 
the colours of the rainbow, especially red, yellow, and 
green. They were very nimble in their movements; 
they could discera ua approaching a long way off, and, 
being very timid, would dart into their holes in the 
sand, like ao many rabbits. They are quite harmless, 
and feed upon insects, which thej are able to catch by 
the suction of their breath, Their fiesh forms a great 
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lellcacy with the Cochinese, and many natives make 
their livelihood by catching them. Thia they manage 
by digging them out of the sand. The lizard- catcher 
can tell, by the appearance of the hole, whether there 
is a lizard in it, or not; and, as the creature seldom 
burrows down more than six feet, lie follows the hole 
with a spade or a hoe, and then plungea his hand in, 
and draws out the lizard ; he then breaks its hack, to 
prevent its escaping from him, while he searches for 
more. I had the curiosity to taste its flesh, and I 
found it really good, and not unlike rabbit. 

We then crossed a sandy plain. Fortunately the 
sky was cloudy, and I could walk on it with compa- 
rative ease; but ita looseness rendered travelling 
tedious. There was no vegetation whatever, not bo 
tnnoh as a blade of grass to be seen anywhere ; and the 
Band was so white, that it was painful to the eyes, and 
caused just such a sensation aa ground covered with 
snow does. The only relief I could find was to walk 
close behind one of my guides, and keep my eyes occa- 
sionally on his back. 

In some places the wind had raised the sand info 
small hills ; and, in passing over them, we sank knee 
deep in it. In other parts, where it was harder, it was 
blown in ridgea or streaks, resembling a ripple on the 
irater. 

Shortly afterwards, we had to descend a steep ile- 
elivity, which led to a small oval lake of salt water, 
about three miles in length, and surrounded by barren 
17—' 



hills of wliite sand. The bottom was visible, even 
great depth, tSirough the clearness of the water- 
On the opposite aide of the lake were two small cot- 
tages, inhabited by fisliermen, who caught a peculiat 
kind of fish here, mufh resembling the char caiiglil in 
the lakes of Westmoreland and Cumberland. Iliese 
fishermen were licensed by the Quong of Toa-tai-ting, 
to fish in the lake ; and the two cottages belonged 
to government, 'Xhe threatening appearance of the 
weather made us secure one of these for the night, as 
we were afiaid we should not be able to reach the not 
station, seven miles distant, before the rain commenced. 
We had but just sat down to our evening meal when die 
"band of heaven" began to play in thundering style, if 
not altogether for our entertainment, yet to my profit; 
for it would make the paths damp and cool, nnd render 
walking much more easy and comfortable. The cvBi- 
ing sky was hid by a lattice- work of showers, as blast 
overtook blast ; and the distant hills stood out against 
the white electric rain and the pale blue lightning. 

The surface of the little lake was ruffled ns 
tempestuously as though it were a sea; and llie 
large drops of rain, pouring upon it, sparkled oa hi 
surface like myriads of diamonds. The thunder m 
loud and grand, the lightning forked and vivid. Tbt 
sandy hills were flooded with the rain, which in tJ>e 
short space of half-an-liour made furrows in their stifc*. 
only to be filled again when the sun should al sorb tlie 
damp, and the wind waft the sand in clouds into tbe 
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Tacancies. And this uneeaaing work goes on for cen- 
turies, though nothing is lost or destroyed) but only 
changed! 

It was truly an awful night. Thank God, I had 
shelter ; and though I was surrounded by heathens, yet 
how truly the roaring of that tempest told me that He 
was there, and that I was not alone in that distant and 
almost unknown country I 

The next morning, the weather was quite fine again. 
We left the cottngc at sun-rise, and continued our 
journey orer the aand, which was soft and cool to 
the feet. 

After walking five miles, we came to a gentle ascent, 
with a little furxe growing here and there, which gave 
a pleasant relief to the eyes. Lizards were very 
numerous here, and were skipping about in all direc- 
tions. We passed through a valley ; and, for the next 
eight miles, over undulating ground, uncultivated, pro- 
ducing only a scanty growth of dwarf fir trees. 

After fording a small stream, we came to a few 
cottages, where we halted for an hour, and afterwards 
proceeded again. Six miles farther, the soil changed to 
a light mould, mixed with decomposed gi-anite ; and, 
though very hilly, the ground was cultivated in terraces 
to the very summit of the mountains, growing cotton, 
sweet potatoes, rice, pepper, and ground-nuts. 

ITie tops of some of the hills were covered with 
huge granite blocks of various shapes, and had the ap- 
pearance of having been at some distant period water- 
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washed, many of them being perforated. 
here was so rich, even among these rocks, that all 
the interstices were cultivated ; which shows the value 
of the landj and the industry of the inhabitants ; for it 
must be great lahour to reach the summit of some of 
these hills. 

Having come to a few cottages, we stayed for the 
night at one of them. It was superior, in both exterior 
and interior, to those I had lately lodged at; and the 
fomiture bore evident signs of the opulence of the 
tenants. 

The hostess was a comely dame of some forty years. 
She appeared much interested in the account our man- 
darin gave her of me. She took the earliest opportu- 
nity to show her pity for my misfortune, and charity 
for my distress. She brought me a string of three hun- 
dred cash, besides providing our party with fruit, rue, 
and cakes for our supper. Cakes I call them ; they 
were a farinaceous compound, folded in banana leaves, 
and boiled ; tasting, ugh 1 of chalk, sawdust, and bra^a 
filings, which cmshed in my teeth ; it was like chewing 
earth I But I must not complain of this lady's gene- 
rosity; for the fruit she gave us, consisting of pine- 
apples, bananas, mangoes, and meat, being as nature 
made it, and unaided by Cochinese culinary art, wag 
excellent. 
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Early the next morning, we went on, and walked 
through ten miles of well- cultivated country, studded 
with cottages. 

At noon, we emerged between two low hilla on the 
Bea-beach again ; along which we travelled aa before. 

Our mandarin became very unwell this day; the 
constant fatigue had almost worn him out, though he 
waa a strong man, and used to travelling in thia 
conntry. We had therefore to discontinue the journey; 
and we stayed at a mandarin's house, in a small fishing 
village. The master proved to be a very kind man ; 
and he was much amused at seeing me. He had a good 
supper provided for ua, and altogether made na very 
comfortable. 

The next day, our mandarin was stOl unwell, and 
unable to proceed ; therefore, by our host's persuasion, 
we remained at his hoiise. To pass away the time, his 
son (a smart young man of eighteen), myself, and onr 
two soldiers, went out lizard-hunting. 
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We walked about three miles, to a sandy moor 
covered with low furze. Here our soldiers commenced 
digging out the lizards. Sometimes they lost the hole, 
in the loose sand^ and therefore could not find ^e 
lizard ; but generally they were snccessfuL 

After enjoying this sport for about three hours, we 
all felt inclined for a smoke of tobacco ; but none of us 
had the means of getting a light, and there was no 
house nearer to us than the village. One of our soldiers, 
however, not liking to be disappointed, used the most 
novel means to obtain fire that ever I had seen. 

He cut two pieces of dry wood, about a foot long 
and half-an-inch in diameter. In the middle of one he 
made a round hole, just large enough to admit the end 
of the other. Then, tearing a piece of his cotton shirt, 
he placed it over the hole, resting the end of the other 
stick upon it perpendicularly ; and, twisting it swifUy 
between his hands, the friction soon produced fire, 
which ignited the rag, to the astonishment of myself, 
and the thankfulness of us alL 

After hunting lizards for another hour or so. we 
returned to the village. We had caught, altogether, 
twenty-three, varying in size from six inches to a foot 
in length ; all of them spotted, and marked with the 
most beautiful colours. 

The following morning, we resumed our journey. 
We kept the beach till noon, when we turned inland; 
and, after walking about four miles, we came to the 
city of Bing-wah-ting, 
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I was left in a cottage with tte two soldiers, while 
the manilarln went and reported our arrival to the 
Quong. He soon returned, and brought answer that 
I was to remain where I was for that night, and pro- 
ceed next morning to Saigon, which was only seven 
miles distant. 

Bing-wah-ting is situated on level ground, and is by 
far the largest city I had as yet seen in this country. 
It is enclosed by brown stone walls, twenty feet high, 
round which were placed many cannon, commanding 
the suburbs, which are very extensive, and in general 
appearance the same as I had seen at other places, 
consisting of low one-storied houses, very irregularly 
bnilt, but always kept much more clean than in any 
town of China, 

The inhabitants were not so civil and kind to me 
as they had been at many places in the interior; 
nor was my appearance at all strange to them ; for 
doubtless they often see Europeans, in command of 
vessels (owned by Chinese at Singapore) which trade 
to the city of Saigon. 

After breakfast next morning, we started for Tar- 
ding-ting, or Saigon ; wo crossed a swampy flat, on the 
other side of which stood that large, dark, and dreary- 
looking city. It has a moat dismal aspect at a distance, 
especially when approached on the north side, No 
person would take it to he an iidiabited place ; it looks 
more like an immense reservoir of water, or fortified 
Unea, for there are no houses visible from the outside. 
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them. A solitary staff, with a white flag flying on it, 
was the only sign of animatijjn in this eity, the Babylon 
of Cambodia. 

We met throngs of natives of all classes, rich and 
poor, hurrying along the streets, aa though on some 
important business. They took hut little notice of me, 
and less of eadi other. I was left at a large guard- 
room, unoccupied by soldiers at this time, and opposil* 
the east gate, while our mandarin went and report«d 
QUI arrival. 

Saigon is on the right bank of the river Dong-nai, a 
broad and rapid stream, navigable for miles above the 
city, even for large vessels. It is the capital of the 
two countries of Taciompa and Cambodia, both of which 
pay tribute into its treasury. It belongs to Cochin- 
China, being the second city of importance iu that 
kingdom, and is governed by a viceroy, who ia 
generally a prince of the hlood. It ia the principal 
arsenal, and is tJie only place in this country where 
there are foundries for the casting of cannon. It is 
the greatest emporium of trade, and contains {suburbs 
included) about eighty thousand inhabitants, of whom 
about thirty tljpusand are foreigners, viz., Chinese, 
Siamese, Malays, and Cambodians. The city is guarded 
by seven forts, of very inferior construction, with many 
guns of large calibre, which are so mounted, that they 
can neither be elevated nor depressed. Many of them 
are imbedded in the masonry, only having their muzzles 
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the onteide, and the breech inaide, bare. These 
Torts have a stone ridge, running along the outside, for 
men to stand upon while loading the guns. 

The city ia surrounded by a substantial stone wall, 
about forty feet high, and in places thirty feet in thick- 
ness ; the atone is of a peculiar kind, bring of a dark 
red, or rather brovm colour, and appears at a distance 
like rusted iron. Outside it there is a deep ditch, two 
hundred feet broad, crossed by several bridges ; oppo- 
site to each of which is a gateway into the city. 

Within the walls are many large brick buildings, 
■with tiled roofs ; but having only a ground floor. The 
principal are the Viceroy's palace, the Quong's palace, 
the arsenal, the mint, and the government granaries. 

The trade of the city is considerable. Hundreds of 
Chinese junks come here annually, as well as many 
Siamese, and a few European-built vessels; but the 
latter are all owned by Chinese, resident in Singapore, 
or the Straits, The Viceroy has four European -built 
I Tessels, besides a steamer of 6ve hundred tons ; these 
form his naval squadron. Innumerable native craft 
an always to be seen anchored in the river. 

The inhabitants are very suspicious of Europeans, 
and especially of Frenchmen. For this reason, I waa 
not allowed to enter the place, but was kept very 
strictly in the guard-house. 

Many of the Cochinese told me that France had 
notified that she would shortly invade a portion of the 
«cnmtry, to which she asserted she had a right by some 
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treaty, signed by an nsnrper to the throne of Cocm 
China. A statement of the claim tliat France has 
upon this country may not he uninteresting to the 
reader here. 

The establishuient of a permanent jettlement in 
Cochin-China is not a new design. It vas attempted 
seventy years ago, and the opportunity has been again 
gladly seized upon by the Emperor Napoleon ; evidently, 
not merely for the purpose of avenging the insults and 
cruelties experienced by the French missionaries, but 
with the view of obtaining a footing from ■which to 
carry on operations in the eastern hemisphere. 

In the year 1774, the usurper, Caung-shung, was 
deposed by three brothers of pure Cochineae extraction, 
who reigned to the satisfaction of the people. The son 
of Caung-shung succeeded in getting himself pro- 
claimed king in the place of his father, who had been 
killed by the new sovereigns. He was unsuccessfDl, 
however, in establishing his authority, and had to fly 
to Siam. 

He entrusted a French priest, named Adran, with 
the charge of his bod (then about thirteen years of age), 
to whom he had be«n tutor. Adran took this young 
prince to France, where he prevailed upon the reigning 
monarch to espouse the cause of the aspiring lad ; and 
a treaty was signed at Versailles, between him and 
Louis XVI., in the year 1788, in which it was stipu- 
lated on the one part, that France should place under 
the orders of the King of Cochin-China a squadron of 
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twenty ships of war, five complete European regiments, 
and two regiments of native colonial troops ; and 
fiimiah him wilh one million dollars, one-half to be 
contributed in specie, and the remainder to be laid out 
in saltpetre, cannon, muskets, and other military stores. 

On the other part, the King of Cochic-China agreed 
to furniah stores, Ac, for fourtecai ships of the line ; to 
permit consuls of France to reside in all parts of hia 
dominions ; to cede the bay and peninsula of Tm-on in 
perpetuity ; to construct roads ; and, in case of war in 
India, to furnish fourteen thoaaand men for the aid of 
France, and sixty thousand to defend any portion of 
Coch in-China. 

Arnied with this document, honoured with the title 
of Bishop of Cochin-Chinn, and entrusted with the 
ofBce of ambassador extraordinary and minister pleni- 
potentiary, Adran left Fraace with his charge, in the 
frigate Medusa, in 1789. 

Passing over various particulars, I may state that, 
by the French aid, Caung-shung again ascended the 
throne, which had been usurped by his ancestors. But 
upon his death, and that of his son, who succeeded him, 
French influence declined, -and the most bitter system 
of persecution has followed. The French missionaries 
have been imprisoned, tortured, and crucified, driven to 
live ui holes and crannies of the rocks, and perform 
the rites of their religion in secret, and in the daily 
expectation of a bloody martyrdom. I must say that 
France has a perfect right to avenge the indignities 
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and barbarities committed upon ber subjects ; or to 
spread ber influence over thoae portions of Asia that 
are not yet obedient to tbe decrees of Europe ; but the 
visible determination to form a permanent settlement 
introduces a new element into the aifair. 

Of course, no person who is interested in British 
interest in the East can regard tbe formation of a naval 
and military depot in any part of Cochin-Cbina by a 
powerful European state otherwise than as fraught 
with injury to Great Britain, in respect to her trade in 
the China Seaj and the Straits' settlements. 

Hitherto the British empire in Asia hae had no 
enemy, within ten thousand miles, capable of even a 
menace. Tbe French possess Pondicherry it is true; 
but Pondicherry is no refuge for a fleet, and can 
supply no army. 

The Portuguese hold the cities of Goa and Macao ; 
in both places, however, they exist but by sufferance; for 
they are subject rot only to European, but even to 
native force. 

The Dutch power in the Archipelago is real, but 
Holland cannot meet a European danger; and her 
policy has always been to grasp everything, and then 
yield back half, with a groan over the advantage taken 
of her weakness. 

The Spaniards possess a point tfappui in the Philip- 
pines, which an energetic race might make formidable; 
but their colonies are buried in the trance which for 
three centuries has oppressed the mother-country. 
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No native power, save China, possesses a fleet, even if 
I may be allowed to call it sack; and the ChiueBe 
feebleness has been demonstrated too often for that vain 
race to disbelieve. 

No European state can send armies across half the 
world; and England, since the victory of Plasscy in 
1727, may be said to have stood alone. The fleets of 
the maritime powers might pass and repass across her 
course; but from attack, from a real substantial danger, 
she has been exempt. The consequences have been 
most important, both to her enterprise and her finance. 

Bombay and Madras, richer than any maritime cities 
of Asia not belonging to .A.nglo- Saxons, Lave been left 
wholly undefended. Calcutta, it ia true, is protected, 
and ia probably the city on earth most impregnable to 
external attack ; but it has been made safe by no device 
of man. 

Stations have been jotted down at Hong-kong, 
Singapore, Labuan, and Shanghae, without a thought 
of how they are to be defended in case of war. With the 
dominion of the seas, and India as her storehouse, the 
certainty of ultimate victory was too plain not to act 
as a check on Asiatic discontent and European envy. 
The case will be widely different, should France succeed 
in building an empire, or even founding a settlement in 
Cocliin- China. 

Hue, the residence of the court of Annam, and the 
chief city of the kingdom, is situated on a large river, 
and commands a delta as rich as Bengal. A fleet, such 
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as is only seen in European waters, might refit there in 
absolute security. Stores, coals, men, and shelter^ 
would be equally at hand ; and, from these resources, 
the great drawback of France, in any Asiatic contest 
with Great Britain, would be removed. 

In the event of a European war, we must either 
fortify Bombay, Madras, Singapore, Hong-kong, and 
Shanghae, or keep up great fleets in Asia, to watch 
the mouths of the Annam and the Amoor. 

Passing from this view of the question, let us look at 
the " tradal" aspect. If we consider the position of this 
empire, its close proximity to the new Chinese treaty 
port in the island of Hai-nan, and to Hong-kong, it 
must strike the most superficial observer, that a trade 
here would necessarily have followed the more extended 
one with China, and the commercial dealings with 
Siam; for there is a considerable population, and many 
useful commercial products may be obtained. 

Permission to trade, although little use has been made 
of it, has been granted to Great Britain, in the name 
of the East India Company, over and over again. 
Warren Hastings, in the year 1798, commissioned 
Captain Chapman, when restoring some mandarins to 
that country, to investigate its capabilities for com- 
merce, and to discover what connection could be made 
with it advantageous to Bengal. He was vested with 
powers, should he find the state of things answer the 
expectations formed of them, to conclude a commercial 
treaty. Permission was given by the King to trade ; 
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Chapman seems to have left rather abruptly in 
4. 

[f. Roberts was sent on a political mission to 
bin-China by the East India Company. The next 
•essed willingness to permit trade is recorded in the 
unt of Crawford's embassy, in 1821. 
iut this, and the visits of Sir John Davis and 
rs, have all resulted in mere enquiries, with no 
jtical evidence on our part of a bond fide desire to 
e. 

1 conclusion I may add, that the shores of Cochin- 
la abound with some of the finest harbours in the 
d. From Cape St. James to the Bay of Turon, 
e are no less than nine of these, safe, and accessible 

every wind. Those of Turon and Hone-cohe are 
surpassed by any in the world ; and, if France 

to make a judicious use of any portion of this 
try she might obtain, promoting free commerce and 
ization, instead of fortifying and making points 
pui of every place, I see no reason why England 
Id be jealous, or in any way alarmed at it. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

Attack of Fever and Ague. — Native Doctor. — Present from the 
Quong. — Set out for Artien-ting by Boat. — Cambodia Kiver.^Man- 
dann Junk. — ^Interview with a Mandarin. — His Astonishment at 
the Appearance of a European. — Mosquitoes on the Bivers. 

The guard-house at Saigon, where I stayed, was very 
large, covering nearly half-an-acre of ground, and 
capable of holding one thousand men. It was divided 
into three compartments; one for oflScers, one for 
soldiers, and one for a lock-up or temporary prison. 

There are five of these guard-houses round the out- 
side of the city, but they are only used in times of 
rebellion, or when an attack is made upon the place, 
and then they form the quarters of a picket guard. 

I was lodged in the oflScers' quarters ; the only 
tenants besides myself were two old men, and their 
wives^ who had the care of the building, and attended 
to my wants. 

On the third day after my arrival, I was taken very 
ill of fever and ague, complaints very common among 
the natives. The ague commenced every alternate day 
regularly at nine o'clock, a.m., and continued till three 
o'clock, p.m. ; during which six hours I felt a shiver- 
ing, and could not get myself warm by any means, 
though the temperature in the room was above one 
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hundred degrees Fahrenheit. This attack was followed 
by extreme heat and thirst for about three hours, after 
which I felt almost as well as though nothing had been 
amiss. I felt no inconvenience during the next day, 
and not until nine o'clock, a.m., on the following morn- 
ing, when I had another attack, and as regular to the 
time as clock-work. 

After suffering in this manner for nine days, I com- 
plained of sickness to the man who had charge of me ; 
he reported it to the Quong of Saigon, and a native 
doctor was ordered to attend upon me. 

The doctor said he thoroughly understood how to 
treat this complaint, and that he could cure me in a few 
days ; so I put myself under his care. He was a 
Christian too, a convert to the Roman Catholic faith, 
which he appeared determined that I should know, for 
he crossed himself almost at every word he spoke. 

He first placed two small candles at the foot of my 
bed, and hung between them a miniature cross, repre- 
senting our blessed Saviour crucified. He then prayed, or 
pretended to do so, for about half-an-hour. Then he came 
to my bed-side, and brought the lighted candles, and 
the miniature cross, and desired me to chin-chin or 
worship them ! but I positively refused, and told him 
that I required no priestcraft ; that, if he was a doctor, 
I wished him to cure my disease; and that I never 
worship anything that is made by the hand of man, for 
my religion teaches me to worship God, and Him 
alone. 

18—3 
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As I had been able to pick up a few native words, 
and this man understood a little French, what I could 
not say in one language, I was able to explain in the 
other; so that this priest- doctor understood me per- 
fectly. He seemed quite astonished at being " brought 
up" so suddenly. He little thought, perhaps, that 
there are more sects and more dialectical controversies 
in the Christian religion, than in the heathen religion 
of his own country. 

He remarked to the person who attended upon me^ 
that he did not know what kind of a man I was, not 
to believe in the religion which he had been taught (as 
he said) by my countrymen! 

Not wishing to prolong a discourse which afforded 
me no interest, I begged him to order me something 
proper for my complaint ; so he commenced by feeling 
my pulse, not in my wrist, but in my ankle ! He then 
wrote a prescription, and sent it to an apothecary to be 
dispensed. 

When the medicines, which consisted of herbs, 
arrived, he ordered boiling water to be brought in a 
large bowl, in which he immersed them. He told me 
to sit up in my bed, and placed the bowl between my 
legs. He covered me over with mats, so that the 
vapour from the herbs, which had a very nauseous 
smell, could not escape. In this position I remained 
for about half-an-hour, till I became saturated with 
perspiration, and in so much pain that I begged to 
have the mats removed, but the doctor would not permit 
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it. I was kept in that state for full an hour, when the 
mats were removed, and I was allowed to go to sleep. 

After three hours' sleep, I awoke greatly relieved ; 
and I had no attack the next morning, although it was 
due. For the three following days I underwent the 
same operation, and on the fourth I was almost well, 
thanks to the skill of the Cochinese faculty. 

I had now remained at Saigon eleven days ; and, as 
there was no European vessel then trading there, the 
Quong gave orders to forward me immediately to 
Artien-ting, a sea-port in Cambodia, and more generally 
known to foreigners by the name of Con-kow. It is 
about two hundred miles south-west from Saigon. As 
I was not in good health at this time, the Quong kindly 
ordered a fast boat to be engaged, to pass me down the 
rivers and canals leading to Artien-ting; besides six 
men to row the boat, and a mandarin to take charge 
of me. 

When the mandarin arrived, he brought me, as a 
present from the Quong of Saigon, ten thousand cash, 
value intrinsically two and a half dollars ; but which 
would go farther in this country than ten dollars would 
in any other. He also brought one picul, or cwt. of 
sugar, two piculs of rice, and half a picul of salt fish ; 
these were the provisions for the voyage, but the cash 
was my pocket-money. In addition, there was one 
pound of Chinese tea for my own use, besides twenty- 
two cocoa-nuts. 

For the correct delivery of these articles, the man- 
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darin reqnired my receipt, which I gave him, alttf 
1 the ink, and dabbing it on the 



putting 



y forefini 



paper, which ia tiie mode of ratification by a person 
who ia unable to write or read their characters. 

On the 12th of Jane, 1858, according to my calat- 
laiion, I left Saigon; and, having walked about two 
mOeB through the auburbs, where I met Chinese feai 
all parte of China, especially Fookien and Canton men, 
I arrived at the confluence of two streams that empty 
themselves into the Bong-nai, swelling that already 
great and mighty river. 

Our boat was here anchored beside a house. Houses 
and warehouses line both aides of all the rivers here, 
and many of them are extended for some feet into the 
water, being supported upon piles. 

There was a great deal of merchandise, especially 
sugar and dried fiah, being transported in lighters 10 
the junks and native veaaels. In one of the lighters, I 
saw some Manchester bales being brought on shore from 
a Siamese lugger, which shows that European goods 
are sought after, even in this remote comer of the 
globe. 

We proceeded up the western branch of the river. 
Our boat was about twenty feet long, six feet broad, 
and very light. The after-part waa covered in widi 
thin plauka, nailed to semi-circular hoops, whiii 
afforded some shelter from the sun and rain. It bad 
one deck fore and aft, under which our provisions wen 
stowed, upon the stone ballast wUch waa to give tins 
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boat stability, for without it these vessels are socranty, 
that they almost capsize if a person steps oo the 
gonwale. Even with the ballast in, they are so high 
oat of the water, and the deck is built so much above 
the water line, that they lurch and roll at any move- 
ment on board. We bad no sails, our whole dependence 
lay upon our oars ; for the canals are so narrow, and 
80 winding, that sails would be useless. 

Not being quite well, I lay in my cabin the greater 
part of the day, and took but little notice of the 
country. All that I observed was that, after rowing 
up the river about three miles, we turned into a canal, 
with high banks on each side, which shut out the laud 
from view. 

At night we anchored in the canal. Our crew lay 
down to rest for about six hours, and then commenced 
rowing again. In this manner we continued for five 
days ; sometimes stopping at a village for an hour or 
so, to buy fruit, vegetables, or any other little neces- 
sary we required. 

On the sixth day, we came to the great Cambodia 
river, which waa about a mile broad where we crossed 
it. It forms the boundary line between the kingdoms 
of Cambodia and Cocbin-China. I saw numbers of 
Malay canoes, swiftly sculling over its deep waters. 
The natives here were quite naked, and almost black. 
I We then entered another canal, where we met many 
lighters, loaded with sugar, salt fish, rice, and other 
produce of the country. Moat of them were going to 
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Artien-ting, where their cargoes would be shipped'fi 
China or Smgapore. 

The next day. we came to a large city, on the banks 
of a fine river. Here we stayed for some hours, but I 
was not allowed to go on shore. Many of the natiTea 
came on board to see me ; some brought me presents 
of fruit or tobacco. They treated me much more 
kindly than the people at Saigon ; for, as tbey never 
had any dealings with foreigners, they had no antipathy 
to tliem. Wherever Europeans, and especially lioman 
Catholic priests had been, strange to say, I always 
found a marked difference for the worse in the be- 
haviour of the people, who at those places showed 
hatred of all whites ; and, in my position, I was 
more likely to find the (me sentiments of the natives, 
than one who was on an independent visit to the 
country. 

After leaving the city, we came to large plantations 
of cocoa and betel-nuts, lining each side of the canaL 
At night we anchored opposite a mandarin station, 
which was surrounded by a strong fence, to prevent 
tigers from breaking in. Here we had to show our 
chop, before we could pass, as pirates often frequent 
even these canals. Cargo boats are obliged to carry 
arms, to protect themselves against those marauders. 

Whilst sailing down this canal the following day, we 
met an armed mandarin junk. As GOOD as it came 
alongside, the crew threw their grapples on board of 
us, which brought ns round so violently, that our little 
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wA nearly capsized. The junk being under sail, with 
a fair wind, dragged ns after it, wlien five soldiers 
jamped on board of us ; they commenced searching 
everywiiere, and brought me up, for the mandarin in 
oomtnand of the junk to see. He appeared much sur- 
prised at the Bight of an Englishman, and my pre- 
sence would have been sufficient to have condemned the 
boat and crew as being piratical, if we had not had 
our chops or passports from the Quong of Saigon. 

After examining theso papers, the mandarin of the 
armed junk ordered our immediate release. He became 
quite courteous to me, and asked our mandarin many 
questions about me. We then resumed our passage. 
This affair startled me a little at first, as 1 took the 
junk to be a pirate, and 1 feared I was going to be 
made a prisoner again. 

Thia evening we crossed another large river, called 
by the Cocbinese Mueb-gak, a broad, deep, and rapid 
stream. Having arrived at the opposite aidCj we 
entered a small lock, with peculiar flood-gates. During 
the time our boat was passing through, I jumped on 
shore, and got a fine view of the country, which was a 
vast plain as far as the eye could see in all directions, 
and highly cultivated. 

We continued rowing down canals for four days 
more, when we came to a small village, where I was 
taken on shore before the head -mandarin, who wished 
to see me, as he said be had never yet seen a European. 
I -was conducted into a small room, where he was 
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squatted on a couch, chewing betel-nut; he was » 
hearty-looking man, aboat fifty years of age, remaili- 
abiy Btout ; and the clothea he had on might be made 
considenihiy cleaner, if they were washed. 

Upon seeing me, he commenced laughing, and 
beckoned me towards him. When I approached, be 
took me by the hand in the most friendly manner, uid 
offered me some betel-nut, which I declined. I tdd him 
that I never used it, ao he commenced laugliinga^n. 
He then sent for some rue and cakes, which he gave 
me, and still continued laughing. He wished to !«t 
at my teeth (this is a compliment in Cochin- China) J 
on seeing them he burst out into loud laughter, till he 
turned quite red in the face. He was now nearly tired 
of laughing, I think, for he had had three good tniM 
at it, and all to himself too ; for no one else appeufi4 
so extremely amused at the sight of the barbarim. 
He then took me by the hand again, and stuel 
at me so attentively, that I was afraid he voiiU 
mesmerize me. Oh! now he was satisfied; yes, ta 
believed I was a bring ; yes, a man ! Oh, how wonder* 
fill, how clever he was ! he had positively discovered, 
in so short a time as half-an-honr, that I was really, 
like himself, a human being ; so he releaaed my hand, 
and relieved his eyes npon some other object. Oh ! now 
he speaks for the first time, and remarks to me how dia- 
guating it was of me to eat so much food, and never to 
sweeten my breath and cleanse my teeth with the fragrant 
perfumes of the betel-nut. Not being able to answer this 
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!, he evidently thought I did not understand what 
he said ; so he addressed himself to our mandarin. 

My whiskers, the grey colour of my eyes, and the 
hair upon my arms, seemed to puzzle him exceedingly. 
He asked our mandarin whether all my countrymen 
were in a like manner deformed, with as much confi- 
dence as though he had juat arrived with me from 
Europe, and had seen all the manners and customs of 
my country. 

After this he enquired of him whether I was quiet ; 
and how it was he was not afraid to stay, and espe- 
cially to sleep, in the same boat with me; also what I 
ate, and whether I took my food cooked or raw. He 
made a great many foolish remarks, but not in any 
way taun 'n^y fo he seemed rather afraid of me. 

Af maimn a his house for about an hour, I 

return d o he boa and we ontinued our voyage. 
We m nnm ou hghters, loaded with various mep- 
chandi e and mo y manned by Siamese. These m^ 
can easily be distmguished from the Cochinese, by 
their hair being cut short, and by the much darker 
colour of their skin. They are generally not so tall as 
the Cochinese, but they are much stouter and stronger. 
They have merely a cloth wrapped round their waist ; 
eome of the more wealthy wear a sarong, an oblong piece 
of cloth, generally of very gaudy colours, folded round 
their loins and legs, much in the same way as the 
Malays. They all, rich and poor, young and old, chew 
betel-nut, which forma a great article of trade. Every 
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bazaar and market in stocked with the green nuta, aod 
the pepper leaf. 

Niglit was by far the most unpleasant part of my 
time ; for the mo?quitoea along these rivers and canals 
BWarmed in millions, setting npon nae all night as 
thickly aa rain could fall. Aa soon as the grey light 
of evening came, these fcarfnl insects commenced their 
humming noise, and tormented me. My eyes were 
swollen so much from their poisonous bites, that I could 
hardly open them, especially In the morning. Our 
mandarin brought me some herbs, from which I made 
a decoction to bathe my eyes with, and it gave me con- 
siderable relief. But I could not get any medicine to 
prevent their biting me. 

Hot as the sun was during the day-time, I was 
always sorry to see it setting. The mosquitoes here 
were larger than I had seen in any place before, 
being much longer than a common dy, and their bodies 
almost aa large, 'I'hey were spotted with red and 
yellow, and their bite was very venomous ; so much so, 
that my face, hands, and feet, were covered with pain- 
ful sores. Nor did my clothes afford much protection 
against them, for they could positively pierce theii 
lancets through my drill trousers. I killed them four 
and five at a, time, as they settled on me; so that in 
the morning, my face was covered with blood, partly 
from their bodies, and partly from the wounds t 
had made in my flesh. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

City of Artien-ting, or Con-kow. — Its Buildings and Shipping. — 
Commerce. — My Obligation to the Cochinese. — Passage in a 
Mandarin Boat to a British Vessel. — Reception on Board the 
Brig Punch. — Kindness shown to me. — Melancholy Accident. 
— Engaged as Mate of the British Barque Kim-quan-seng. 

On the evening of the 26th of June, 1858, being the 
fourteenth day since I left Saigon, and the sixty-eighth 
since I left Kang-war-ting, I arrived at my final desti- 
nation, Artien-tmg, or Con-kow, situated on the right 
bank of a river of the same name, which empties itself 
into the Gulf of Siam, about a mile distant. 

Con-kow is a small city, but the suburbs are very 
extensive. It is guarded on the sea face by two high 
round forts, mounting many guns. There is always a 
strong native force kept here for the protection of the 
place. 

Opposite the city is a very remarkable island, tower- 
ing up in the shape of a sugar-loaf, on which are built 
many pretty little cottages, the country seats of some of 
the wealthy merchants and mandarins of Con-kow. 
This island is not more than a mile in diameter, and is 
almost round. It is clothed with luxuriant verdure, 
from the water 's-edge to the very summit, which is about 
one thousand feet above the level of the sea. It con- 
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taina many email grottoes and Badhist temple 

are all dedicated, as well as the island itaelf, to Ting- 

Ti-QuoDg, literally " Heavea's Great Prince." 

The river is about half-a-mile broad opposite the 
city, and is deep only along that side ; the opposite 
side, and round the sngar-Ioaf island, being dry at low 
water. Numerous native vessels, Chinese junks, and 
cargo boats, are anchored along the warehonaee on the 
city side, and there Is a considerable trade carried on 
at this place. It is the depot for all the export pro- 
duce of the surrounding country, consistiog chiefly of 
sugar, rice, salt and dried fish, silk, cotton, gamboge, 
and other native products, which arc here shipped on 
board of European vessels for Siam, Singapore, or 
China. The whole of the trade is monopolized by a few 
Chinese merchants. No European vessels are allowed 
to enter the harbour of Con-kow ; they are all obliged 
to anchor at Campoot, a very unsafe roadstead, about 
thirty miles distant, where the cargo is taken to veBsels 
in long prahus like lighters. 

There are annually a few European vessels chartered 
in China, by the Chinese merchants, to come t« Cam- 
poot, where they load with salt fish and rice ; the 
former article may often be bought for two-and-a-half 
dollars per picul, and it will realize in China ten and 
even twelve dollars per picul or cwt. 

The amount of merchandise exported annually &om 
this port and Campoot is estimated at about one 
million dollars, or about two hundred and fifty thousand 
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pounds ; wbile the imports do not exceed one hundred 
thousand dollars, and chiefly consist of cottons, 
woollens, hardware, and opium ; the latter, though 
severely interdicted by the native laws, finds ita way in 
small quantities into the country, but it ia chiefly used 
by the Chinese agents, who are employed by merchants 
at Singapore and China, to procure and buy up cargo 
for their vessels. The punishment for importing, 
buying, or dealing in this drug ia death, and confisca- 
tion of all the offender's property to the native govern- 
ment. About sixty European vessels itnnually arrive 
at Campoot. 

After being five days at Artien-ting, I was accom- 
modated in a prahu lighter loaded with sugar, wliich 
was going to Campoot in a few days, to discharge ita 
cargo on board of some European vessel bound for 
Singapore ; in which the Quong of Con-kow had taken 
a p^sage for me to Singapore. So, many thanks and 
much respect to the Coehinese government for their 
care of me during my long stay in their country ; for 
they had treated me far better than they would one of 
their own countrymen, and better than my own govern- 
ment would have treated me, had I been shipwrecked on 
the coast of England. 

I had five thousand cash remaining now, which I 
took on board the cargo boat witb me, besides two new 
aOk crape turbans and the piece of silk the Quong of 
Kang-war-tmg had given me, instead of their value in 
cash, as they were lighter to carry on my long journey. 
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CONVEYED TO A BEITISH VESSEL. 



All theae articles were handed over to me in ' 
presence of a mandarin at Con-kow. 

Though they had put restrictions on my liberty at 
times, and in certain places, yet they had given me the 
most Batisfactory reason lor so doing, namely, to guard 
me against injury. Every allowance must be made 
for the inconvenience I had to sustain. K a Cochinese 
became destitute in England, and received Etiglish 
food, shelter, and clothing, they might he as strange 
aod uncomfortable to him, as their mode of living, 
habits, and dress, were to me. But I was well satis- 
fied with their conduct to me, and to the day of my 
death I shall say, that £he Oochineie generally are a kind 
and liberal ptyile, much superior i« every respect to their 
neighbours, the Chinese. 

After I had been four days on board the cargo boat, 
the master received an order to proceed to Campoot. 
We accordinglyweighed,andwhen we had reached the two 
round forts at the river's mouth, we anchored for a few 
minutes, while a mandarin fast boat got ready to con- 
vey us to the shipping. This cruiser, which mounted 
six guns, and carried forty-five men, had received orders 
from the Quong of Con-kow to accompany ua, and to 
see me safe on board of a European vessel ; as it is no 
uncommon occurrence for the cargo boats to be attacked 
and taken by pirates, who infest the numerous islands 
between Con-kow and Campoot. The orders were to 
take me on hoard immediately, and return to Con-kow, 
in case of falling in with pirates, for the Quong waa 
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only interested in my safe delivery on board of aome 
British vessel, and then his responsibility ceased. 

Owing to adverse winds, we could not get farther 
than ibe island, behind which we anchored for the 
night. The next morning we proceeded, and about 
noon we reached the shipping. Oh, what joy it was to 
me, to behold once more my own country vessels, and 
to see the British ensign proudly flying at the peaks 
of two of the vessels, even in this remote corner of the 
globe I 

As soon as the fast boat saw us safely alongside the 
British brig Pu7ich, she bore up, and ran back to Con- 
koff again, the mandarin vessels here being very shy 
of European ships, and seldom approaching near to 
them, for what reason 1 cannot say. 

The Punch, Captain George Anderson, was the 
vessel in which the Quong of Artien-ting had engaged 
a passage for me to Singapore, This brig was a regular 
trader between Singapore and Campoot, and was owned 
by Ho-chung-lee, a Chinese merchant resident at Singa- 
pore. I jumped on board, went aft, and asked for the 
captain, who, coming out of his cabin, enquired, in 
Malay, what I wanted. He told me afterwards that he 
had taken me to be a Singapore Chinaman, dressed as 
I was, and being so extremely aim-burnt. But when I 
asked for a passage to Singapore, or to any other port 
he might be bound for, he discovered by my voice that 
I was no Chinaman ; and, after a hearty laugh, and tax 
apology, he invited me into his cabm, where I gave 
19 
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him a brief acconnt of my misfortunes, and t 
tion I was placed in, which much surprised and 
interested him. He said that liis mate, who had been 
on shore at Campoot yesterday, had heard from a 
French Roman Catholic priest, that a European was 
staying at Con-kow, who had been taken by pirates, 
and would shortly be sent on board of the brig, to go 
to Singapore, 

Strange to say, I had never seen a French priest 
during my whole stay in the country ; though it ap- 
pears that one of them knew I was staying at 'Con-kow, 
I think, as these priests have access to most parts 
of the country, he might have visited me ; nor do I 
consider that be was setting a good example of kind- 
ness, in showing no anxiety for my safety ; for, though 
he might not be a countryman of mine, he was a 
European, and the Cochinese look upon all Europeans, 
whether English, French, Spanish, or Dutch, as one 
and the same race of people. I heard remarks made 
afterwards by several of the natives to the effect that, 
if European missionaries had no care for their destitute 
countrymen, how could they expect the Cochinese to 
have any, since the missionaries had told them, that 
they should follow their example in every respect. 

In conclusion I must add, that I received every 
kiudoesa from Captain Anderson, who provided for me 
most bountifully at his own table, and liberally placed 
his wardrobe at my service, which I glaflly availed 
myself of; and, after a thorough cleansing, internally 
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and extemallj, I began to feel that I was ODce more 
among civilized people. Before night I was quite a 
different person in appearance. The masters of the 
other vessels that were lying at Campoot were eqnally 
liberal and kind to me ; especially Captain Amot, of 
the British brig Dido, who poor man ! is gone where 
many had gone before him, and where many will 
follow him; for, about eight months afterwards, his 
Teasel foundered, with all hands on board, in a cyclone, 
in the Bay of Bengal. 

I must not forget to mention Captain Duncan, of the 
British barque Zoe, who was also very kind to me, and 
gave me several suits of clothes. On the whole, I could 
not have been delivered at a better place, for the captains 
of the five vesseb then anchored at Campoot vied with 
each other in generosity and kindness. It ia out of 
respect to them, and at their reqnest, that I have put 
this narrative of my travels in Oockin-Okina in print ; 
it being too long to relate otherwise. 

Just one month after my delivery at Campoot, a 
most melancholy accident occurred, which verified 
Captain Arnot's words, that " one man's fall causes 
another man's rise." 

The chief mate of the British barque Kim-quan-smg, 
Mr. Dodds, was drowned, while out on a pleasure ex- 
cursion, in the long boat, which capsized in a squall ; 
when he, as well as the crew of six Malays, and the 
mate of the PuncJt, were all precipitated into the 
water. I saw the aecident from the deck of the brig. 



Captain Anderson, and Cnptain Marshall of the £im- 
quan-eenff, were both on shore at Campoot ; and, there 
being no other European but myself on board of eitki 
vessel, the command naturally devolved upon me. I 
ordered our long boat to the rescne immediately, and 
succeeded in saving the lives of all, except Mr. Dodds, 

When our boat returned, and reported who was 
missing, I went myself, and searched all the islands ta 
which it was possible for him to swim, but conld not 
find him ; so I returned on board, and boiated the 
British ensign "half-mast." The first question flat 
Captain Marshall asked me, when be returned in the 
evening, was, whether his mate, Mr. Dodda, was 
drowned, or why was the flag " half-mast ?" I answered 
that I was sorry to Bay, he bad guessed too truly! 

Captain Marshall dined ou hoard the Punch that 
evening; and, durmg the meal, I engaged to go u 
mate of the British barque Kim-guansenff, then 
bound on a voyage to Amoy, China. So now I miat 
bid the reader a cordial farewell. 
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THE LATE GENERAI, SIE WILLIAM NAPIEB. 



Tbe deaUi of a gooil soldier and a great hifitnrinn cannot be 
aUaTed to paas without special record. Had William Francis 
Patrick Napier been fliiD}il; a tttleil surrivorof the Peninsnlar war, 
he would IiSTe Bgiired with some not« in the obilaary of the year, 
bnt his service in the field, gallant as it naa, has been eclipsed fajr 
his labours in the etudy, and he uow stands, and will stand for 
sges, in the eyes of his countrymeD, an the ebronicler of their 
oountry'a greatest aipioita. 

The Bapremacy of Napier'a Sutory soon became inoontestable. 
The tinth is, besides the eenuine natiouali^ of its olyeut ^i^ its 
tone, there was a dignity in the treatment and a living veiity in 
the desoriptionH whioh led the wind unreaiatingly captive. Never 
betbre bad sueli scenes been portrayed, nor with such wonderfUl 
oolouring. As event after event was unfolded in the panorama, 
not only the divisiona and the brigades, but the very regiinenla 
and regimental officemof t^e Peninsolar army beivune iiuniliamed 
to the public eye. Marehes, combats, and battles came out upon 
tbe canvass with the fideUty of photographs, while the touches by 
which the eSect was produced bespoke, not the ingenuities of his- 
torio art, but the invohintaty suggsstiona of actual memory. The 
shriUness of Crswfljrd's scream at Bnsaco as he ordered the Light 
Dirision to charge, was probably ringing in tile author's ears as he 
wrote } and the whole scene npon the Cob, with (he little drammer- 
boy beating the charge, the French officer, " in a splendid uniform," 
leaping on the bridge, and the surgeon lending the wounded in the 
midst of the Gre, must have risen before his eves as be drew it. 
For*the sake of painting like thiB,—far the s^e of an eloquenoa 
unknown before, and devoted unreservedly to the recompense of 
BtitiBh valour, people readily forgave the preposaeesions or defi- 
ciencies of the work. When the magnificence of its ilictioa cul- 
minated into sublimity io the stories of Albuera and Badiyoz, 
every reader felt that the theme and the treatment were consistent 
with each other. 

As the Light Division accounts fur cme period of his life, and hia 
Biitory for a second, so hia advocacy of Sir Charles Napier's excel- 
lence in every capacity may be t&ken tbr the business of a third. 
Sir William's devotion to die reputbtion of his brather, ia almoet 
without a parallel. On thii poijit he would brook no question at 
any bands. In the Ionian Islands, in India, in the command of a 
home district — wherever Sir Charles Napier was stationed, and 
whatever he did ; his acta were right. The iiistorian of the war in 
the Peninsula even resumed hia pen, for his brother's sake, to 
write the Qmgtieit of Scinde, and so ahally tmut hU heart have 
been in the taik, that hU alleged pTeferenre of thU vork to Au 
great achievement ii not qtiite incredible. Even when the life and 
KTvioeg of Sir Charles had terminated together, Sir William still 
stood champion over his grave, and at the most critical period of 
Indian debates, his chief aniiel; was for the reputation of hia 
brother, which, ia these discussions, he thought might possiblj h 
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ed. Sir WilliamneyerpropoBedtoliiniBelf aunnworthy^ni. 
The image vMch will remain impressed upon the memor; of the 
paUiciB tliat of a hoMb Holilier who did hia dutyin one of England's 
greatest wars, and who afterwards redouhled this service by raiaing 
for his conutry an imperisbable niDiiiiinent of the glory she had 
oequired.— TAc Timti, February lath, IHOU. 



A Neie and Cheaper Edition in One Vol., price 13*. 

The History of the Conquest of Scinde 

By Lieut.-Oaii. SIR CHAKLES JAMES NAPIER, a.O.B. 
Written by Ma Brother, Qen, SIR W, F. I". NAPIEK, K.0^. 

Itfea and Cheaper Edition, vtilh lUustratiojii, price 12i. 
A HISTOKT OF 
The Administration of Scinde ; 

AND THE CAMFAIGN IN THE CUTCHEE HILLS. 

By Li6ut.-aan. SIR CHARLES JAMES NAPIER, Q.C.B. 
Edited by hia Brother, Qen. SIB W. F. p. MAFIEIB, K.0:B. 
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Fourth Edition, price 7i. 6d. 

Defects, Civil and Military, 

OF THE INDIAN GOVERNMENT. 



By LieuL-Gen. SIR CHARLES JAMES NAPIER, O.O^B. 
Edited by hia Brother, Gen. SIR W. F. p. NAPIER, K.C^. 
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New Works PiibUslivd hij Mr. Westertmi, 



Setnnd Edilion, price Ss. 

"Wellington and Napier. 

A SuppleniDQl to the above. 
By OENEHAL SIR TjP TT.T.TAW P. P. KAPIEE, E-Oj) 



Price li. 

Napier and the Indian Directors 

By GEN. SIR W. F. P. NAPIER, K.C,B. 



Ill One VoL,price, 5a. 

Six Months at Sebastopol ; 



By hiB Brother, W. BAYNE RANKEN. 
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been glTen."— lUa-ury Soulfi. 



*," A few copies only of tlie two following works, by Lieut. -General 
Sir C. Najjier and Cajilain King, are to bu hud of Mr. Weelerton. 

Third Edition, price 1«. 

Volunteer Corps and Militia. 

A Letter on the DEFENCE OP ENGLAKD. AddresBed to each 
Member of Parliament, 

£7 Lieut.-aeli, SIK CHARLES JAMBS NAPIEB, G.C3. 



^■^ Secund Edition, price 10s. Plalei. 

Campaigning in Kaffir Land j 

OB, SCENES AKD ADVENTUBES IN THE KAETIK WAK 

tOF 1851—62. 
By CAPTAIK W. R. KINO. 
Thig book ii u iltnctiTein itjieii 11 li iDlereitlng In lulijut, and In our splnlon 
aod h.irdtliliH which ocnutrnd M the trmipi ecfagea lu Uie w»r tn Boalli Africi." 
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New Works Pubtinluid by Mr, IVesterton, 
XV in. 

In One Vol., prtt'e Fine ShUlingt. 

The End of the Pilgrimage, 

AND OTUEB POEMS. 
By ELIZABETH MART PARSONS. 

eiKlMiiii; IM^nlDH teDlernHi and dBTatiama tnllag, lUbted np taA rifUol 
bj flHh« of piwtlaa Are."— CAilnatCord cmnmklt. 

" Hir utenu oIiIm flw b« b Riiotabls notioa, ud we ate bdsoel u lispt iM 
irill nndnae to ttnir Uia pabUn aliJi bu pgacbml uiaDiliiiLuiiu."— il^ncc r<ilr^^. 

" nia nllglDiu i^rit peivadlns mioj of tbe imji ia w be cuBunEDileil M u> 
Impnadn jind DbrlAtka (Ofls. A irtfrj aDcepublB prHent to tbe ^oatbofill^ 
«x.''— jBemiiv ^Mt. 



Fire-side Melodies. 



By SYLVAH". 
AQthor of the " Spirit of Bo! 
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,li9scnu wsitaoDlduloit or tbe cboi»<t '8b> nunc to n 
It IpiHlor U> oat at Moon's bett licloiiet.'—Catmlry a 



In One Foi., price Balf-a-croicn. 

Christ's Sermon on the Mount, 

AS EECAPITDLATED BY HAINT MATTHEW. 

A Perfect Syalem of Elhnieal Philosophy. 

By NATHANIEL OQLE. 



In One Vol., price. Five. SMllingt. 

Sermons in Song. 

A BOOK FOB THE YOUNO. 

" Tbaii, vho« tweet Toalb titd earlj liopu ei]ban» 

Tbj rat* and prlee, and mark ihee for a traoflon, 

Rbjrine Ibee to gixiil, and make a bait a( pleuoN ; 
And tUTD delight ilia a •acclfiDe.'' -Qeohsi Bkui 
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wit raplwe wltli the higliBt roUgiom isnUmonii uid moral feellnKL 
unoiDiil; cbuicii liiitiii>Jcec well, but emnnedtaia uisfc abl;— that uib, 



Price li., cloth. 

Meditations and Prayers for a Sick Bed. 

IVorks of Biahopa Ken, Jebe 

'. DODDBIDGE, HeLE, &C. 

, lifht In welgbt, luge In priut| i 



Fourth Edition, price U., toitk a Poitscript and Additional Letter. 

PLADY MOBGAIT'S 
Letter to Cardinal Wiseman 

ON SAINT PETER'S CHAIK. 
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New Works Published by Mr. WaUrton, 

XXIV. 

Also, as a Sequel to the above, 
Price One Shilling, with Four Ittustrationt. 

The Legend of St. Peter's Chair. 

By ANTHONY RICH, Jiinr. BA. 

Author of *' The Illustrated Companion to the Latin Dictionary and 

Greek Lexicons/' &q, 

** Legeud, which means that which ought to be read, is from the early miaapiiU. 
cation of the terms he imports, now used bj us as if it meant — ^that wmoh ought 
to he laughed at."— 2bot0'« DwertUmi cf Fiirtey, 



XXV. 

Price One Shilling, 

Constitutional Eeform ; 

A PLEA FOR THE RIGHTS OF THE BURGESS AND THE 

ARTIZAN. 

With an Introductory Letter to The Makquis of Lahadownx. 



XXVI. 

Price One Shilling. 

Richelieu in Love; 

Or, THE PROHIBITED COMEDY. 
By the Author of " WHITEFBIABS,*' Ao. 

** * Richelieu in Love'— unusual &ct ! — is entirely original.'* — Ttam, 

** Written in a sharp, pungent vein, Aill of sharp rejoinder and searching inmy. 
Anne and Richelieu, whenever they are in contact, maintain a perpetual epi^rsmmatie 
warfare, m which the sarcasmv of the Queen are parried by the minister iritli 
great dezteritv and address." — Morning Herald. 

** Many of the points are admirable, and as pungent and true as they are witly. 
indeed, a smarter or more elegantly written play has not been jftoAvMA te a 
lengthened period.* — Morning Ckronide, 

<* The language is always appropriate to the characters— tometimei evea lof^ 
as the exponent of aphoristic wisdom, or the embodiment of ficJutillat of brlUieaft 
wit."— Oftwrver. 

** The comedy is written in a brilliant epigrammatic style."— jShmdcqf Slmei, 

** The 'lialogue of this play is smartly written, the diotion is aatithetle, iloweiy, 
and satirical.*' — Athenaum. 

" ' Richelieu iu Love ' is one of the most brilliant pieces of dremaUc writing w* 
ever witneued, and we notice it here in consequence of the scandaloua penecntion 
with which the unknown author has been followed. For nine ^titn 1m» iNMltfftal 
piece has been reftued a license ! *'— iSdwIn^ Timu. 
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Price Eighteenpencf. With Four IRuilratiom. 
The Lost Child, and other Tales. 
In Wurds of Two SylUblea. 
By Mrs. B1!3S£TT, 
AnttioT of " The Bt.ACK Fbibcebs," &e. 
" Vq one bu B tapper kuclE Ibob Ura- BEBnt <}f vrltlng vtortuB for little pe 
pin. She wcavviranc; anil phlloaophj lopitlier Ed ■ mDnC allrullvB UBBnej tb4 
incQlciBU- B vlrEnaqa moral wiLhoat the JrkaomeuuBa o^ pe^iitrj-"—Momi3iQ Pej 



xxvni. 
Tliird and Chcapn Edition, price Three Shillhi!)! and Sixpence. 

Spencer's Cross Manor House. 



XXIX. 

\Sec'md Edition, price !lf . 

My Norske Note Book ; 

Or, A MONTH IN NORWAY- 
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New Worhi PiMulied bij Mr. iVes/erton. 






Price One Sliillivfl. 

The Aim of the Ministry : 

A, SEEMON 

Preftched in the Chapel of the Holy Trinity, Kciglilsbriilge, on 
Sunday. Juiiury IStb, lURO, on the occaaloo uf Cloidng the Chttpel 
with a view to thu Eraddon of a New Church on the same site, 1^ 
the Her. John WitaON, D.D., Ini^urabeat, aoii Head MuBtor i^J^h 
t'etec's Collegiate Sohool, Katon Square. ^^^M 



Price 5!. ^^ 

Descriptive and Explanatory Notes 

ON THK MURSING AND EVENINO SERVICES UF THE 

BOOli OF COMMON PRAYER. 

By, the Rev. J. E. GOLDINQ, M^., 

Curate of Hhiderelay. Suffolk. 

" A cinmi and mU wrilMn commisnur)' upra Ibe Lllargr of thu C]mrch..Mli 



Prict Sii:peiice. ^H 

Direct and Indirect Christianity. ^^ 

A SERMON 

Preached on hehalf of the London Ci^ Mission, by the Rev. Law- 

BENCE MicasTH. lu the National Scotch Church, Halkiii Street 

Went, Belgrave Square, on Snnday, February lath. 1860. 

" I bAve read the l4«nn{iD from beginnliig to end with mublnEled BalUfftctloiu 

— The HtB. Dr. Otanmipg. 



The Strength and "Weakness of 
Christianity. 

AN INAUGURAL ADDRESS, 

By the Ker. LAWKBNOE MACBETH, 

To the ChuTfli 'if Suotlanii Youog Meu'a Asaociation , West London 

DiBtrict, HalMu Street, Belgrave Square. 

goiltpit of tht itu. S. ftai;liiith. 

0. Webterton Iiqb recently puhlished, at the request of soma 

Members of the National Scotch Church, Halkin Street West, Bd- 

grave Square, as a Token uf their regard for their lUiuiRter, uid 

appreciation of his ServiceB, a. Lithogriphio Portrait of the Rer. 

IIlvbesce Macbeth. It is admitted by aU who have seen it, to be 

a most foithiU hkeoess. 

it is on View at Wkbterton's Library, where oopiea, plica 

llaif-a-guinea, may be p'^'iirad. 
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Now Ready, in One Vol.. pricr. Fivf Shillings. 

A Hobble through the Channel Islands ; 

riR", HoingB. and JIiieiligB of cme Tnv Hobb 
oiilhs' Stay in Jersey Hud tliit Ni-ighl>ouiiag 

By EDWARD T. GASTINEAU. 



■ Price One SldUing, by Post Thirtten .S'fomps, 

Gen. Sir Charles James Napier, G-.C.B. 

A3 CONQUEROR AND GOVERNOR OF SCLNDE, 



By OOLONEL Id: ACDOU G AL L, 

Commandant Staff College. 

HiB HoTlL HiGBNEsa TUB DuKB OF CAUBBrDOE, CommanileT-in 
Chief of the BritiBt Army, in llie Ohair. 



Noiv Heady, Price Five Shillingi, 

Life of Dr. Orpen, 






Koligion of EDgland udlI Ireland in Colwberg 
By ELDfA L. KB FANTJ, 

vhiDb ibU thai 'A ChriitUb iiv putted tbut wnj-.'^' 



u, elAbaralfllJ cbrooiQleiL 



New Works PMUhed by Mr, WesUrion. 



Far away from those African realms where Dr. Orpen died, a sanctUying TOtce 
oomes to as from his grave." -Ittastrated New» of the World. t 

** Dr. Orpen's Life was a source of bene6cjenoe." — Derry Sentinai. 

*' Dr. Orpen was an eminent philanthropist — a man, who. like Florence Nifkb. 
injrale, or John Howard, devoted health, stiength, and energy, for the relief of tA. 
afflicted class of his fellow being-..'*— Corir Exaoeiner. 

*' Those interested in the amelioration of the condition of the Deaf and Dumb, 
will read with pleasure this Memoir of the Founder of the first Institution in Ire- 
land for their instruction and relief; the general philanthropist will find other 
points of character worthy of admiration. I'he little volume is ftill of agreeable 
anecdotes, respecting the different scenes and Incidents of Dr. Orpen's varied 
career, in addition to the portraiture of a singularly amiable man.** — The.Gldbe. 

*' These Memoirs are written in a clear, rimple, and pleasing itjle, and indicates 
clearly enough the benevolent spirit of their subject. No wonder that the liind- 
ness of his spirit enlisted the sympathies of all sorts of people in his behalf. 
Dr. Orpen's own account of his IMger Hunt, is highly interesting. 

"Men lik> Dr. Orpen, would soon Ghristia^use even the .Tribes of South 
Africa." — Educational Time*. 



(t 



Dr. Orpen takes a high stand amongst the benefltctors of the land of his birth, 
and of humanity ; and the unspairing efforts, and unflagging energy by which he 
effected, from the pupilage of one deaf mute, the foundation of his school, is worthj 
of the enthusiastic reverence which Madame Le Fanu has brought to her pleasant 
task." 

** Crowded audiences attended Dr. Orpen's Lecture*: the exhibition of the 
attainments of the deaf mute, added to their effect — the audience became infected 
with the enthusiasm of the Orator." 

** But we have not space to enumerate half the good works in which Hat 
Philantropist engaged, but must refer our readers to Madame Le Fanu's most 
interesting volume, which will richly reiiay its i)enual.** — Lcutff'i Cknnpcmion. 

" Contains a fund of anecdotal matter."— iZecord. 

" His career presented a brilliant example of totally untelfish benevolence. 
His good deeds are at length embalmed in a biography, which shoiild stand on the 
same shelf with that of Clarkson or of Howard. 

<* The work ranks high above the common order of such productions. 

" In bringing out th<' principal points of Dr. Orpen's character as illustratiTe 
of his chequered life, Mrs Le Fanu has been entirely inccemful. In style, the 
volume is unaffected and touching. Sufficient care has been bestowed upon 
method in the narrative, and the reader is wisely left to moralise for himself, where 
occasion arises. Thus, the book is one of the most pleasing description, and we 
cannot see how any member of the Medical ProfessicMi especi^ly, can consider his 
library complete without sHch a charming tribute to a noble brother." — IhMvt 
Evening Mail, 



XXXTII. 

Now Ready, in One VoU 

Cochin-China, and My Experience of it. 

A SEAM.\N'S NARRATIVE OF HIS ADVENTURES 

Durinu: a < Captivity among Chinese Pirates, on the Cnibtt of Cochin- 
China, and afterwai-ds dunng a Journey on foot across that 
Country, in the Years 1857-8. 

By EDWARD BROWN, 

AMOT, OHINA. 
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THE BORROWER WILL BE CHARGED 
AN OVERDUE FEE IF THIS BOOK tS 
NOT RETURNED TO THE LIBRARY ON 
OR BEFORE THE LAST DATE STAMPED 
BELOW. NON-RECEIPT OF OVERDUE 
NOTICES DOES NOT EXEMPT THE 
BORROWER FROM OVERDUE FEES. 
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